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EXCERPTS FROM PUBLIC UTTERANCES BY 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The duties of peace are with us always; those of war are but 
occasional; and with a nation as with a man, the worthiness of 
life depends upon the way in which the everyday duties are 
done. The home duties are the vital duties. But in addition 
we need to remember that a peculiar relationship rests upon the 
man in public life. . . . The great leaders, whether in war or in 
peace, must of course show a peculiar quality of genius; but the 
most redoubtable armies that have ever existed have been 
redoubtable because the average soldier, the average officer, 
possessed to a high degree such comparatively simple qualities 
as loyalty, courage and hardihood. And so the most successful 
governments are those in which the average public servant 
possesses that variant of loyalty which we call patriotism, together 
with common sense and honesty. . .. Nocountry can long endure 
if its foundations are not laid deep in the material prosperity 
which comes from thrift, from business energy and enterprise, 
from hard, unsparing effort in the fields of industrial activity; but 
neither was any nation ever yet truly great if it relied upon 
material prosperity alone. All honor must be paid to the archi- 
tects of our material prosperity . . . for great is the debt of the 
nation to these. . . . But our debt is yet greater to the men . . . 
who showed by their lives that they recognized the law of work, 
the law of strife; they toiled to win a competence for themselves 
and those dependent upon them; but they recognized that there 
were yet other and even loftier duties—duties to the nation and 
duties to the race . . . the goal of true national greatness. 
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Grevtings to the Ameriran People 


Monarchs of OD World Extend Good Wishes to New World 
~ King Meter of Servia Sends Bis Bespects to the New 
Qivilization & King Frederick of Saxony Pays Gis Compli- 
mettis to the Americans o feigning Onkes of European 
Principalities and President Manuel Estrada Cabrera of the 
South American Republic of Guatamala Express Good Will 


Portraits from Originals Presented to ‘‘The Journal of American History” 
by their Majesties at the beginning of the New Year of 
Our Lord Nineteen Hundred and Eight 


HE American people are 
now in their one hun- 
dred and _ twenty-first 
year under the idealism 
of self-government. It 
is one hundred and nine- 
teen years ago that they 

passed through their first presidential 

campaign. The year which has now 
begun brings them to their thirty-first 
quadrennial election in which they 
will raise from citizenship their 
twenty-seventh chief executive. It is 
interesting to note that fundamental 
principles that are to be considered by 
the American people this fall arose 
during the first administration and re- 
sulted in the two schools of economic 
thought, two political parties, which 
to-day divide public opinion. Both 
schools were united on a policy of 
protective tariff, the great political 





problem of the campaign now ap- 
proaching, but parted on the questions 
of centralization of power with the 
national government—a question that 
has caused controversy in the present 
administration. The First Republic in 
the World begins its thirty-first cam- 
paign, not only as a practicalized ideal, 
but as a World Power. It is with 
pleasure, at this time, following the 
culmination of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the first permanent 
English settlement in the New World, 
that THE JOURNAL oF AMERICAN HuIs- 
TORY presents the greetings of mon- 
archs of the older civilization to the 
New Civilization. The year dawns 
with Peace and Good Will resting 
upon the nations of the earth. God 
stay the hand of War and grant the 
Millennium of Universal Peace—the 
brotherhood of men and _ nations. 


Jirogress of the World in American Annals 


MERICA is making history 
more rapidly than any 
other nation on the 
globe. The entrance 
upon the New Year 
brings with it mo- 
mentous problems that 
must be met by strong men with 
strong minds and true hearts. If 
it is to the conflict of the mod- 
ern American civilization and the 
civilization of the Far East, may 
it be the birth of the Age of Reason 
and the passing of the dark ages of 
Force. While we are entering this 





EPARATION of Church 
and State in France; 
the recent dissolution of 
the Reichstag and the 
impending election in 
Germany; the composi- 
tion of the second 

Duma, then not yet chosen in Russia: 

Japanese in San Francisco schools and 

the control of corporations under 

Rooseveltian policies in the United 

States—these were some of the things 

humanity was most interested in at 

the beginning of last year, the first 
two weeks of which had nearly passed 
before the world’s daily news budget 

contained any item of startling im- 

port. Then, on January 14, came the 

earthquake that damaged Kingston 
and caused the loss of 1,700 lives at 
least. Acting in good faith, Admiral 

Davis of the United States Navy 

steamed to Jamaica and, in the ab- 

sence of British ships, did all he could 
to help the Kingston people, only to 
be ordered away by Swettenham, the 
provincial governor. Later his resig- 
nation was accepted by the British 
government, long messages of friend- 
ship and good will passed between 

London and Washington. There was 

quite as much reason for war talk in 

Swettenham’s rejection of help from 

Admiral Davis as there was in the 

fact that a few Japanese school chil- 

dren in San Francisco had been 





New Year which portends great polit- 
ical movements throughout the world 
it is well to close the books of the old 
year, to ascertain the sum total of hu- 
man happiness profited in twelve 
months of contemporary civilization, 
and to begin the New Year with a full 
knowledge of the assets and liabilities 
which must be carried over. This 
resumé is drawn from the files of, and 
was compiled for, the patriarch of 
America’s daily records—the Hart- 
ford Courant—the oldest news jour- 
nal in the national tongue in this 
American republic. 


obliged to leave the schools they were 
attending for one established espe- 
cially for Orientals. Yet the ’Frisco- 
Japanese imbroglio dragged its length 
along for months in the news- 
papers, becoming so serious by the 
middle of the year that visiting 
Japanese of high degree made formal 
calls upon the president with regard 
to it. Soon after the trouble broke, 
the president sent Secretary-of-the- 
Navy Metcalf to the coast to investi- 
gate the whole matter. Then, on Feb- 
ruary, Mayor Eugene Schmitz and the 
entire San Francisco school board vis- 
ited Washington to talk the situation 
over ; this was followed by a statement 
from Mr. Roosevelt that no trouble 
was likely to ensue, and still later an 
informal adjustment of the difficulty 
was made, and, not to go into details, 
the war scare seemed definitely off. 


Wars and Rumors of Wars 
without Violent Outbreaks 


Just before July 4, however, Secre- 
tary Metcalf announced that our At- 
lantic fleet of warships was to go to. 
Pacific waters by way of the Horn, 
and this let loose all the dogs of paper 
war again. This second war scare 
wore itself out by the middle of July, 
when “Fighting Bob” Evans and Ad- 
miral Yamamato of Japan celebrated 
the occasion by being photographed 
with hands clasped in token of eter- 
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PETER I, KING Ok SERVIA—‘“His Majesty, King Peter, desires to acknowledge rhe 
Anniversary Number of "The Journal of American History' and to express His Mafjesty’s 
thanks—His Majesty wishes also to send you this portrait for your historical record” 
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MPREDERICK AUGUSTUS III, KING OF SAXONY—"Das Kammereramt Seiner Majestat 
des Konigs von Sachsen gestattet sich mit Allerhochster Genehmigung Ihnen die 
erbetene Photographie Seiner Majestat des Konigs mit Unterschrift zu ubersenden’’— 
I’rederick August was born May 25, 1865. succeeded his father. Kine George, October 
15, 19014—He married in 1891 Archduchess Louise of Austria (from whom he was sep- 
arated in 19038, and who bears the title of Countess Montignoso)—The Kine has three 
daughters and three sons, (Crown Prince Geaqrge, who is now fifteen years of age) 


Momentous Events of Modern Civilization 


nal friendship. In early December, 
when it was officially announced that 
Ambassador Aoki had been recalled 
by his government, an attempt was 
made to revive the war scare. It was 
also made known that Aoki’s succes- 
sor would be his predecessor at Wash- 
ington, Takahira, who was in Amer- 
ica during the Russo-Japanese War. 

When the world was informed of 
San Francisco’s treatment of the Jap- 
anese, England, Japan’s ally, was our 
hardest critic. On September 8, the 
Japs of Vancouver were manhandled 
much more severely than their broth- 
ers in San Francisco had _ been. 
As for the Canadian government, 
it informed Japan of its ability 
to protect the lives and property of 
her subjects, and then dispatched Ru- 
dolphe Lemieux, minister of labor, to 
Tokio to negotiate a modus vivendi 
on the immigration question. De- 
cember Io, it was announced in Tokio 
that an understanding similar to that 
between Japan and the United States 
had been reached. The terms of this 
understanding are yet to be an- 
nounced. 

The Japanese war scare was the 
only one of the year, practically, and 
the only war of the year (not count- 
ing France’s insurrectionary troubles 
in Morocco as a war between nations) 
was a little one. It was between Nica- 
ragua on the one side and Honduras 
and Salvador on the other. It was 
virtually ended April 12, when the 
Nicaraguan Army captured Amalpa, 
where the defeated Honduran presi- 
dent, Manuel Bonilla, had been con- 
fined. 

Several times during the summer 
there were reports of possible further 
trouble among the Central American 
republics, due to President Zelaya’s 
ambitions to form a confederation of 
the states, but on August 28 these ru- 
mors ceased when President Roose- 
velt and President Diaz of Mexico 
sent identical telegrams to the rulers 
of the five petty nations urging them 
to submit their differences to arbitra- 
tion in the future. On September 17, 
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diplomatic representatives of the five 
states signed a protocol accepting the 
invitation to come to a peace agree- 
ment, and the peace delegates of the 
republics have been talking matters 
over in Washington during December. 


Rulers of Leading Nations 
Seek +*Peace with Honor’’ 
In many quarters of the globe the 


- work in behalf of world peace was 


pursued earnestly, not to say enthusi- 
astically. King Edward was most dil- 
igent in this direction, and as one re- 
sult of his efforts, England, France 
and Spain have formed what has been 


“termed “the new triple alliance” re- 


garding their respective spheres in the 
Mediterranean and North Africa. In 
May, Great Britain and Germany 
agreed to respect each other’s rights 
in South Africa; in June, France and 
Japan jointly guaranteed the integ- 
rity of China and the statws quo in 
the Far East; July 29, a treaty be- 
tween Russia and Japan was signed, 
guaranteeing each nation rights to its 
possessions in the far Orient, and on 
August 5, the Czar and Kaiser an- 
nounced that they were in accord in 
all important points, and that the chief 
interest of the two countries is to 
maintain the peace of the world. 
On August 30, Russia and England 
signed a convention dividing Persia 
into Russian and British spheres of 
influence and maintaining the status 
guo in Afghanistan and Tibet, from 
which latter country the subjects of 
both nations are excluded for a pe- 
riod of two years. Thus, the prob- 
lem of the Indian frontier was solved, 
temporarily, at least. Two months 
later, Great Britain, France, Russia 
and Germany put their signatures to 
a treaty guaranteeing the integrity of 
Norway. 

On January 35, Russia began evac- 
uating Manchuria; the movement was 
completed by Mirch 22, and it natu- 
rally made for peace in that blood- 
stained region, Tariff peace between 
this country and Germany was made 
certain for a year from July 31, when, 


Progress of the Worl) in American Annals 


in May, a commercial agreement was 
stated, each country becoming a “fav- 
ored nation” to the other in matters 
of imports. 

The peace conference occurred at 
The Hague. It was the second world’s 
peace conference, forty-five countries 
sending delegates. The discussion be- 
gan on June 15 and did not end till 
October 18. M. Nelidoff of Russia, 
elected president, in his opening ad- 
dress discouraged the idea of univer- 
sal peace. Constantly thereafter, there 
were clashes between representatives 
of various countries Over the propos- 
als submitted. Russia at first played 
the part of leading obstructionist ; 
then Germany assumed the role, 
Baron Marschall von  Bieberstein 
practically declaring that his country 
did not mean to permit any legislation 
that would lessen the likelihood of 
war nor, hamper Germany in any way 
in any possible conflict. When the 
ereat Powers had agreed upon the es- 
tablishment of a permanent interna- 
tional court of arbitration, South 
America frustrated the plan by hold- 
ing out for equal representation on 
the bench; so the conference salved 
its conscience by passing resolutions 
in favor of the principle of obligatory 
arbitration and the establishment of 
a permanent court of arbitration. 

The thirteen conventions, adopted 
at the last session of the conference 
as its real work, merely further reg- 
ulate the conduct of warfare, while 
not lessening in any way the possibil- 
ity of war. The American delegation, 
headed by Joseph H. Choate, fought 
earnestly and long, but vainly, for the 
adoption of real peace conventions, 
such as the international arbitration 
court and prohibition of collection of 
contractual debts by force. 


First Constitutional Government 
For a Third of World’s People 


While the treaty makers, The 
Hague Conference and Andrew Car- 
negie, in a peace conference held on 
April 14, in New York, were striv- 
ing, more or less practically, to 


further the cause of international 
peace, constitutionalism and the suf- 
frage were making giant strides the 
world around. 

On the first day of the year, Persia 
became a constitutional monarchy, 
with a parliament elected every two 
years; two days before the Shah and 
Crown Prince had signed the consti- 
tution, the latter also agreeing not to 
dissolve Parliament within two years. 
Shortly after Mohammed Ali Murza 
had ascended the throne on January 
9, following the death of his father, 
Muzaftar-ed-Din, he was made to 
grant the constitution all over again. 
From then on until late in October 
there tollowed more or less serious 
clashes between throne, Parliament 
and ministry, due mainly to the Shah’s 
failure to live up to his constitutional 
promises. After the vice-president 
of the national assembly had openly 
threatened a popular uprising and two 
members of the ministry had been 
assassinated, the Shah gave his sanc- 
tion to the constitution as revised by 
Parliament. The year closes with 
constitutionalism firmly rooted in the 
Iranina plateau. 

On February 20, the Transvaal 
again experienced the thrill of self- 
government, when elections were held 
for the first legislative assembly under 
the new constitution. July 1 the 
Orange Free State began its career 
under its new constitution. March 4, 
the grand dukes of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Stretlitz 
announced their intentions of grant- 
ing constitutions to their subjects. 

But the greatest advance in consti- 
tutionalism occurred October 1, when 
the Dowager Empress of China, in an 
imperial decree, issued on the eve of 
her formal abdication, scheduled for 
the first day of the Chinese New Year, 
declared the government of China to 
be a constitutional monarchy. ‘The 
decree also established a legislative 
council and appointed the empire's 
leading statesmen to draft a consti- 
tution. Later decrees provided for 
provincial legislatures with powers 
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ERNST LOUIS V, GRAND DUKE OF HESSE—'‘Wir haben die Bhre auf das Schreiben 
vom 10. ds. Mts. anbei eine Photographie Seiner Koeniglichen Hoheit des Grossherzogs 
von Hessen und bei Rhein mit eigenhandiger Namensschrift zur Verfugung zu stelen— 
Zugleich sprechen wir Ihnen im Hochsten Auftrag den Dank Seiner Koeniglichen 
Hoheit des Grossherzogs fur die Uebersending ‘Der Journal of American History’ hier- 
durch ergebenst aus” 





AMERICA’S TRIBUTE TO EUROPE—Triumph in National Sculpture 
at the Custom House in New York, the open door 

to all the Peoples of the Earth— 

By Daniel Chester French 
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FREDERICK AUGUSTUS, GRAND DUKE OF OLDENBURG—‘Seine Konigliche Hoheit 
der Grossherzog von Oldenburg lassen Jhnen fur Binsendunge eines Bxemplars der 
Jubilaums-Nummer ‘Des Journal of American History’ bestens danken und der von 
Jhnen geausserten Bitte entsprechend Hochstseine Photographie mit Unterschrift 
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Momentous Events of Modern Civilization 


limited, for the present, to debate and 
an upper and a lower national house. 
The old year bequeaths to the new 
the herculean task of starting nearly 
one-third of the world’s people un- 
der a form of government to which 
they have been utter strangers for 
twenty-two centuries. 

In only one quarter did constitu- 
tional government receive a setback. 
This was in Portugal, following a par- 
liamentary deadlock over the budget. 
The government having no legal way 
of securing running expenses under 
the constitution, King Carlos invoked 
an unwritten law permitting the goy- 
ernment, in such case, to be conducted 
for three years without parliamen- 
tary sanction. Absolutism, therefore, 
is in the saddle, with Premier Franco 
virtue ministerial dictator, the while 
rumors of uprising for a republic and 
the pretended are plentiful. 


First Women to be Granted 
Voice in a National Assembly 


Closely akin to the spread of con- 
stitutionalism was the bestowal or 
extension of the suffrage in various 
lands. Elections for the first Filipino 
national assembly were held July 30, 
less than ten per cent of those enti- 
tled to vote doing so. The National- 
ists, pledged to bring about immediate 
independence, if possible, won by a 
large majority, and the assembly was 
opened on October 16 in the presence 
ot “the father of the Filipinos,’ Sec- 
retary of War Taft. 

In Finland, in March, in the first 
election held under the new constitu- 
tion, which gives women full politi- 
cal rights with menfolk, nineteen 
women were elected to the Landdag, 
whose membership is two hundred. 
These are the first women ever to sit 
in a national assembly, and they in- 
clude, besides the Baroness Alexandra 
Grippenburg, a peasant’s wife, a min- 
ister’s wife, and several seamstresses, 
teachers and factory workers. Nine 
are Socialists. In Helsingfors, the 
capital, only 12,000 men voted as 
against 16,900 women; all through the 


country a larger proportion of the 
registered women than of the regis- 
tered men asserted the privilege of 
franchise. 

Probably influenced by the appar- 
ent success of female suffrage in Fin- 
land, the Norwegian parliament, on 
June 14, extended the suffrage to 
about 300,000 women. Each new 
voter must be twenty-five years old, 
and either she or her husband must 
pay taxes on $118, if living in a city, 
or $84, 1f living in the country. 

A quiet revolution, though one of 
far-reaching effect, resulted from the 
granting of universal manhood suf- 
frage in Austria. The first election 
under the new law was held May 15, 
greatly increased the heavy gains of 
the Socialists and anti-Semites. The 
Reichsrath is no jonger divided by 
questions of race prejudice; universal 
suffrage has brought party division, 
as in America, and it is believed that 
the old race questions which have 
been the bane of Austrian politics for 
generations will die out. 

There were two notable instances 
of refusal to extend the suffrage to 
women. The upper house of the New 
Zealand legislature killed on August 
20 the suffrage bill previously ap- 
proved by the lower house. In Eng- 
land the House of Commons stead- 
fastly refused to take seriously the 
female suffrage bill. 


First World-wide Movement 
against Intoxicating Beverages 


Women were extremely active in 
promoting the cause of temperance 
in the world’s three most important 
continents. On October 31, the Fin- 
nish diet, urged on by the women 
members and Socialists, unanimously 
adopted a bill not only forbidding: all 
manufacture, importation and sale of 
spirits, beer and wine in Finland, but 
prohibiting, as well, any traffic in 
alcohol of any kind, except through 
a strict government monopoly. 

In Germany, traditional land of 
beer, the government was presented 
with a monster petition for the seg- 


Hrogress of the World in American Annals 


regation of intoxicated persons on 
passenger trains, and the Prussian 
minister of justice put himself at the 
head of a movement looking to the 
abolition of compulsory beer drinking 
among university students. Sweden 
made more radical the provisions of 
her famous Gothenberg system of 
governing the liquor trade, and in the 
United States the temperance move- 
ment has been described as “sweeping 
the nation” and “sweeping the South.” 

Oklahoma’s constitution, ratified in 
September, makes state prohibition 
obligatory for twenty-one years. On 
August 6, Governor Hoke Smith, of 
Georgia, signed the bill putting the 
state in the prohibitory column, and 
on November 19, the Senate of Ala- 
bama passed the prohibition bill pre- 
viously adopted by the house. Goy- 
ernor Comer signed it, and the state 
will be prohibition after January, 
1909. Practically, all Alabama, ex- 
cept Mobile, demanded the law. Mo- 
bile opposed it because she had built 
up a fine public school system with 
the license money obtained from her 
saloons. Ninety-one of Kentucky’s 
one hundred and nineteen counties are 
prohibition. December 10, several of 
the larger cities of Massachusetts, 
Lynn and Worcester noticeably, voted 
no license; they have usually gone the 
other way. The population in prohi- 
bition territory is now 33,600,000, as 
against 18,355,000 when the century 
began, 

The Dowager Empress of China 
having declared war on the opium 
trade, with the object of ultimately 
abolishing it in the empire, it may be 
said in a broad sense that China is act- 
ively taking part in the world-wide 
temperance crusade. The opium dens 
of Shanghai were ordered closed 
June 21. 


First Long Flights in Attempt 
to Solve Aerial Navigation 

In Europe and America consider- 
able progress was made towards solv- 


ing the problem of air travel. In “La 
Patrie,’ France had a dirigible war 


balloon little short of wonderful. On 
June 22, it had Premier Clemenceau 
as a passenger in a three hours’ grace- 
ful flight over Paris. Early in De- 
cember “La Patrie’”’ broke loose from 
its moorings and was last seen floating 
aimlessly over Ireland. England, first 
of all the nations, experimented very 
successfully with a military zroplane. 
On November 10, Henry Farnam, an 
American, at Issy, France, in an ero- 
plane, completed a circle in the air 
of more than a kilometer, being the 
first man ever to accomplish this feat. 
December 6, word came from Nova 
Scotia that Alexander Graham Bell’s 
flying machine “Cygnet,” motorless 
and unballasted, had made a success- 
ful flight with an assistant aboard. 

The second international balloon 
races were held in St. Louis in Octo- 
ber. Nine balloons started October 
20 in the Gordon Bennett cup race; 
three days later the German balloon 
‘“Pommern” turned out to be the win- 
ner, covering a distance of 873.4 miles 
in forty hours and only landing at As- 
bury Park, N. J., because the ocean 
was dead ahead. A few days before, 
Captain Charles De F. Chandler, of 
the U.S. Signal 4Corps; and! 7G 
McCoy, by a flight of 475 miles in the 
Signal Corps balloon, No. 10, won the 
Lahm cup, offered to the first Amer- 
ican balloonist to make a trip longer 
than 402 miles, the distance which 
won the first international balloon 
race. 

Walter Wellman’s plan to reach the 
North Pole by airship came to naught, 
September 2, when his sky vessel was 
wrecked before it had fairly got start- 
ed poleward. 


World Records Established in 
Transportation and Communication 


Of the year’s great records, that 
made by the giant turbine steamer 
“Lusitania” attracted widest atten- 
tion. On September 24, she crossed 
from Sandy Hook to Queenstown in 
four days, twenty-two hours and 
forty-six minutes, thus becoming the 
first “four day” boat. This time she 
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MANUEL ESTRADA CABRERA, PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF GUATEMALA— 


Portrait Presented to "The Journal of American History,” with His Compliments, by the 
President 
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ERNST, DUKE OF SAXE-ALTENBURG—Portrait Presented to “The Journal of Ameri- 
can History” by the Duke, with assurances of fidelity 


Momentous Events of Modern Civilization 


subsequently bettered. On December 
5, the “Lusitania’s’”’ sister ship, the 
“Mauretania,” made the eastern trip 
in four days, twenty-two hours and 
twenty-nine minutes. 

On October 17, wireless messages 
were accurately sent across the Atlan- 
tic, the stations being at Glace Bay, 
Nova Scotia and Clifden, Ireland. 
The first message was sent to London 
by Premier Laurier of Canada. Press 
messages were taken, and since then 
the newspapers have frequently run 
this legend over foreign news: “By 
special wireless to the ¥ 

October 7, Lee de Forest’s wireless 
telephone proved successful in a two- 
mile test. 

The longest automobile run on 
record, from Peking to Paris, was 
won by Prince Scipione Borghese. 
He covered seven thousand miles in 
two months, suffered no accident, and 
the only repairs he had to make con- 
sisted in replacing a wheel. On No- 
vember 27, Edward P. Weston, the 
aged pedestrian, arrived in Chicago on 
his tramp from Portland, Maine, hav- 
ing bettered by several hours his rec- 
ord of twenty-six days over the same 
route forty years ago. 

On May 8, Louis Brennan exhibited 
at a meeting of the Royal Society in 
London, a model of a monorail car, 
run on the gyroscope principle, that 
may revolutionize the methods of 
transportation. Professor David Todd 
of Amherst, in the summer secured, in 
Peru, the first photographs ever made 
of the double canal of Mars. 


Largest Public Bequests 
that the World Has Ever Known 


The honor of making the largest 
single benefaction ever known _ be- 
came John D. Rockefeller’s when, on 
February 11, he turned over $32,000,- 
ooo to the General Education Board. 
A month and a day later Mrs. Russell 
Sage announced the establishment of 
the Sage Foundation of $10,000,000 
for the benefit of mankind along 
“different lines.” April 23, Miss 
Anna T. Jeanes of Philadelphia gave 
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$1,000,000 for the education of negro 
children; in September, Archibald H. 
Blount, lord of the manor of Orleton, 
England, left $400,000 to Yale; a 
month later, Rockefeller presented the 
University of Chicago with $330,000, 
and later still, he turned over to the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search in New York securities worth 
2,000,000. 

The gift that made the most con- 
troversy was $3,000,000 to Swarth- 
more College by Miss Anna T. Jeanes 
of Philadelphia. She made the pro- 
viso in her will that the college was to 
get the money only in case it gave up 
intercollegiate athletics. In Novem- 
ber, the trustees decided not to accept 
the money, which will be used to 
found a cancer hospital, as provided 
by the will. Andrew Carnegie’s 
three most notable benefactions to- 
taled $8,700,000. 

In America, there was impor- 
tant action during the whole year 
through, public interest at the begin- 
ning being centered in the Japanese 
and Kingston incidents, and at the 
end, in the financial situation, presi- 
dential politics and the sailing of the 
Atlantic fleet of sixteen battleships 
for the Pacific on December 16. So 
large a fleet of modern warships has 
never before undertaken so long a 
trip. The war-dogs, in command of 
Rear-Admiral “Bob” Evans, are 
scheduled to arrive in San Francisco 
harbor in April, where they will be 
joined by the flotilla that sailed for 
the Pacific on December 2 and by the 
cruisers and battleships now in Paci- 
fic waters. 


First ‘‘Rich Man’s’’ Panic is 
Experienced in American Finance 


As the year ends, the financial scare 
that began in New York when F. 
Augustus Heinze, E. R. Thomas and 
Charles W. Morse were forced out of 
their chain of national banks, is grad- 
ually wearing away. Mr. Heinze re- 
signed the presidency of the Mercan- 
tile National Bank October 17, and 
from then on until November 17,, 
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when Secretary Cortelyou announced 
the government's intention to issue 
$50,000,000 Panama bonds and $100,- 
000,000 interest, bearing certificates of 
indebtedness, the financial storm 
raged fiercely. On October 22, the 
Knickerbocker Trust Company of 
New York, with deposits aggregating 
$70,000,000, closed its doors after pay- 
ing out $8,000,000 in a run lasting a 
day. The next day receivers were ap- 
pointed tor three of the great West- 
inghouse concerns; Secretary Cortel- 
you placed $25,000,000 government 
money in the New York banks, and 
the Trust Company of North Amer- 
ica, the largest in New York, paid out 
$13,000,000 in the run which began 
that day and lasted until well into 
November. 

By October 26, when the New York 
Clearing House Association author- 
ized loan certificates, the panic had 
spread throughout the country. Two 
days later, clearing house certificates 
were authorized in most of the large 
cities ; exchanges were ordered closed, 
notably in Pittsburg and New Or- 
leans; and several governors of states, 
Oklahoma leading off, began to de- 
clare more or less lengthy legal holi- 
days, that the banks might remain 
closed until conditions improved. 

In the meantime, Secretary of the 
Treasury Cortelyou took up his sta- 
tion in New York and, together with 
J. Pierpont Morgan and other well- 
known financiers, worked indefatiga- 
bly to restore public confidence. 
When call money reached 100 per 
cent on the New York Stock Ex- 
change on October 24, a bankers’ 
pool, headed by Mr. Morgan, loaned 
$25,000,000 at 10 per cent. At a con- 
ference dominated by Mr. Morgan, 
the leading bankers of New York de- 
termined to see the trust companies 
through the crisis. Gold was early 
engaged from abroad; by November 
7, the total had reached $40,000,000. 
Ten days later came the announce- 
ment of the government’s determina- 
tion to further relieve the situation by 
issuing Panama bonds and interest- 


bearing certificates; since then the 
money premium has shriveled. Dur- 
ing the height of the trouble, seven- 
teen banks in New York and fifty- 
four in other cities suspended pay- 
ment wholly or in part. The most 
prominent victim of the pamic was 
Charles T. Barney, the deposed pres- 
ident of the Knickerbocker Trust, 
who killed ‘himself in November. 

The year brought two other finan- 
cial disturbances. The “Wall Street 
panic’ occurred March 14, when pa- 
per values shrank millions of dollars, 
but no failures resulted. In August, 
there was an even greater shrinkage. 
This was the “rich men’s panic,” the 
popular idea being that the down- 
ward movement was caused by fear 
among certain millionaires of the pres- 
ident’s policies. But the shrinkage at 
this time was as nothing compared to 
that of the first days of the October 
trouble. 


First Organized Attempts to 
Curb Power of Great Corporations 


The president steadfastly pushed 
his policies throughout the year, and 
the general movement to curb the 
railroads and other corporations went 
on apace. Much of the work was 
accomplished by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which held many 
sessions and examined many wit- 
nesses, including E. H. Harriman, 
his testimony closing February 27. 

Among the corporations which, 
with their officers, have been under 
indictment this year, are the Great 
Northern, the Standard Oil and its 
subsidiary companies, the Wisconsin 
Central, the Central of Vermont, the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and 
other railroads, most of the indict- 
ments being for giving and taking re- 
bates. Verdicts of guilty were ren- 
dered in several instances and big 
fines imposed. Among the most im- 
portant of these were the Standard 
Oil, $29,240,000, which has made 
Judge Landis of the United States 
District Court at Chicago one of the 
most famous men in the world; the 
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Wisconsin Central Railroad, $17,000; 
the Waters-Pierce Oil Company of 
Missouri, $1,623,000, by a Texas 
court (the company also being ousted 
from Texas); and the Santa Fe, 
$330,000, The Standard Oil suit was 
accompanied by testimony in open 
court by John D. Rockefeller. 

Several states have made investiga- 
tions. Ohio adopted a two-cent-a- 
mile railroad fare bill in 1906; Indi- 
ana, Maryland, Missouri, Nebraska, 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania and 
some other states followed suit this 
year, While other states like Iowa have 
passed sliding scale rate laws. North 
Carolina’s law prescribes two and a 
half cents a mile on all roads over 
sixty miles long. In Alabama and 
South Dakota two and one-half cents 
is now the maximum rate. Special 
laws passed in Wisconsin—which de- 
cided against the two-cent clause— 
and Texas, have been copied else- 
where. 

Early in the year, there began to 
be trouble over some of these state 
laws. In North Carolina, there was 
a clash between state and federal 
courts in July, the federal court hold- 
ing the law in that state to be confis- 
catory and therefore unconstitutional. 
This was compromised after much bad 
feeling by an agreement made July 
27 between Governor Glenn and the 
Southern Railway that the latter 
should obey the state law after August 
8. August 2, the Secretary of State 
in Alabama revoked the Southern 
Railway's license to do business in 
that state, but on the eighth, the rail- 
way gave in. Seven days later, the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad ob- 
tained a federal injunction against the 
state of Alabama enforcing the new 
rates. On the thirty-first, however, 
seven of the state’s railroads put them 
into effect. In November, the state 
legislature passed a new rate bill de- 
signed to be injunction proof, but the 
federal court issued injunctions just 
the same, and the situation in Ala- 
bama is still more or less “‘at sixes and 
sevens.” About the same time, the 
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Supreme Court of North Carolina de- 
clared the state rate law unconstitu- 
tional. Thus, the year witnessed a 
partial revival, in a new form, of the 
doctrine of state’s rights. 

Meanwhile, Governors Johnson of 
Minnesota and Warner of Michigan 
proposed an interstate discussion of 
the best way to control corporations, 
and the Civic Federation arranged to 
have the governors, boards of trade, 
chambers of commerce, etc., appoint 
delegates to a gathering of its own for 
the same purpose. The meeting was 
held in Chicago, October 22-25, and 
recommended immediate legislation 
by Congress to give the federal goy- 
ernment full power to regulate trusts 
and corporations. 

The whole question of state regula- 
tion of corporations was managed dif- 
ferently in the state of New York. A 
two-cent fare bill was passed, but 
Governor Hughes vetoed it. It was 
his idea to have the situation investi- 
gated by a board of public utilities, 
empowered to act, and after a stiff 
fight with the legislature, the bill pro- 
viding for a double board of that char- 
acter, was passed May 22, one branch 
to busy itself with the city of New 
York, the other with the remainder 
of the state. William M. Ivins made 
special counsel of the former to inves- 
tigate the transit lines of the big city, 
sot to work at once, and as a result, 
the surface lines of the old city of 
New York went into the hands of re- 
ceivers in September, the country got 
a very good insight of unwise methods 
employed in railway finance. P. A. B. 
Widener, Thomas B. Dolan and 
August Belmont, prominent financiers 
in America, have been forced to ex- 
plain to the public their connection 
with certain deals, and Thomas F. 
Ryan has been examined by a New 
York grand jury. 

The federal government has paid 
much attention to corporations other 
than the Standard Oil and_ the 
railroad companies. Suit was begun 
in the United States Court in Phila- 
delphia on June 12 to dissolve the 
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alleged combination of anthracite 
roads. July 30, suit was brought to 
dissolve the so-called powder trust, in 
Delaware, and aé_ dissolution suit 
against the tobacco trust is now pend- 
ing in New York. The novel thing 
about this suit is that the complaint 
against the trust suggests that “re- 
ceivers’ be appointed to take posses- 
sion of all the property, assets, busi- 
ness and affairs of said defendants, 
and wind up the same, and otherwise 
take such course in regard thereto as 
will bring about conditions in trade 
and commerce among the states and 
with foreign nations in harmony with 
law. 


American People Rise in the 
Interests of Good Government 


The fight for good government in 
state and city resulted in several nota- 
ble victories. Through the confessions 
of Abe Reuff, “boss” of San Francisco, 
the system of graft long in vogue 
there was broken up, and the law’s 
most conspicuous victim, Mayor Eu- 
gene Schmidt, was found guilty on 
June 13 of extorting money from 
French restaurant keepers and on July 
8 sentenced to eight years in the peni- 
tentiary. Eight days later the super- 
visors elected as mayor Dr. E. C, Tay- 
lor, for years one of San Francisco’s 
foremost citizens, and in November 
the Good Government Party elected 
him to that office. 

On August 16, the commission that 
had spent weeks investigating the 
alleged frauds perpetrated in connec- 
tion with the construction of Penn- 
sylvania’s capitol recommended nu- 
merous prosecutions ; fourteen arrests 
were made, and among those who will 
stand trial in 1908 are Congressman 
Burd Cassell of Pennsylvania, Joseph 
M. Huston, the architect, and the 
leading contractors. 

The good government ideals car- 
ried out almost in its entirety by Gov- 
ernor Charles E. Hughes of New 
York, inaugurated January 1, attract- 
ed wide attention. He failed in get- 
ting Otto Kelsey, State Superintend- 


ent of Insurance, removed, but he 
won nearly everything else he pro- 
posed, although he had to call a spe- 
cial session of the legislature to do so. 
His bill to recount the ballots cast in 
New York city in 1905, when Mc- 
Clellan was elected mayor against 
Hearst, was declared unconstitutional 
on November 28 by the State Court of 
Appeals. Eleven days later the goy- 
ernor, charging John F. Ahearn with 
gross negligence in office, deposed 
him as president of the borough of 
Manhattan, New York city. 


The Voice of the People is 
Heard in American Elections 


Thirteen states held elections No- 
vember 5. The country at large took 
most interest in the mayoralty con- 
test in Cleveland, where Mayor Tom 
L. Johnson was opposed by Congress- 
man Theodore E. Burton, who had the 
indorsement of the federal administra- 
tion. Johnson won, running, as usual, 
on an anti-street railway platform. 
Kentucky elected a republican gov- 
ernor, Augustus E. Willson; John F. 
Fort, Republican candidate in New 
Jersey, pulled through with a bare 
lead of 7,000; Curtis Guild, jumior, 
Republican, was elected governor of 
Massachusetts by a majority of all the 
votes cast; other governors elected 
were: Maryland, Austin L. Crothers, 
Democrat; Mississippi, E. F. Noel, 
Democrat; Rhode Island, James H. 
Higgins, Democrat. Brand Whitlock 
was re-elected mayor of Toledo; Ne- 
braska gave the Republican judicial 
candidates the biggest majority that 
party has enjoyed in Mr. Bryan's state 
for some years, while the Fusion 
movement of the Republicans and the 
Independence League in New York 
city was defeated by Tammany. 

Eleven days after, the territories of 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory were 
formally admitted to the Union as the 
forty-sixth state under the name of 
Oklahoma; and Charles H. N. Has- 
kell, having been elected governor by 
the Democrats at a special election 
September 17, was conducted into 
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AMERICA’S GREETING TO THE WORLD—Triumph in National Sculpture 
at the Custom House in New York—The bounteous fruits 

Of Industry and Thrift which America Offers 

to the Children of all Nations— 

By Daniel Chester French 
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AMERICA’S TRIBUTE TO WRITTEN HISTOR Y—Sculptured Symbolism on Bronze Doors 
at Main Entrance to Congressional Library at Washington, District of Columbia— 
Magnificent monument to Historical Art on Western Continent—Herbert 

Adams, Sculptor—Bronze by Jno. Williams, Inc., New York— 

Reproduced in “The Journal of American History" from 

Engravings loaned by Willlam Donald Mitchell 
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office. April 2, Mayor Dunne of Chi- 
cago, elected on a municipal owner- 
ship platform, was defeated by 13,000 
by Fred A. Busse, anti-municipal 
ownership and Republican. The 
“traction ordinance,’ by which the 
city and the street car companies 
came to an agreement, was carried by 
33,000 exactly. December 9, the Re- 
publican candidate for mayor of Bos- 
ton, George A. Hibbard, was elected 
by 2,013 over Mayor Fitzgerald, 
Democrat. 

The year’s climax was put on one 
of the most active presidential cam- 
patgns ever waged when, on Decem- 
ber 11, President Roosevelt reiterated 
with added emphasis his declaration 
not to be a candidate to succeed him- 
self. Taft, Foraker, Fairbanks and 
Cannon have been leaders on the Re- 
publican side. Foraker opened upon 
Taft and Roosevelt in Ohio on April 
1o, and Taft began his speech-mak- 
ing tour as soon as he got home from 
Cuba. Bryan, on November 14, pub- 
lished a statement in the Commoner 
that he would accept the Democratic 
presidential nomination, but would 
not ask nor seek it. On December 7, 
the Republican National Committee 
elected as its chairman Harry C. New, 
who had succeeded Secretary Cortel- 
you to the post on January 7. The 
committee gave Chicago the national 
convention, setting its date as June 
16; and December 12, the Democratic 
National Committee named Denver as 
its party's convention city and July 
7 as the date. 


Rapid Political Movements 
Sweep through the Nation 


The day Congress reconvened, Jan- 
uary 3, the fight over the president’s 
Brownsville order began, Senator 
Foraker taking the réle as champion 
of the discharged and disqualified col- 
ored troops. After a long contro- 
versy, a committee of investigation 
was appointed, and testimony from 
many witnesses was heard through 
the spring and summer, Foraker ex- 
amining witnesses in behalf of the sol- 
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diers. As the year closed, the com- 
mittee is about ready to make its re- 
port. While the senatorial discussion 
was on, the president, January [4, re- 
scinded that part of his order disquali- 
fying the discharged men from hold- 
ing positions under the Civil Service. 

Two new twenty thousand ton bat- 
tleships were authorized, and the 
treaty with Santo Domingo, from pre- 
ceding year, was ratified by the 
Senate and accepted by the Domini- 
can Congress. The Algeciras treaty 
was ratified also. On February 20, 
the Senate decided to accept Reed 
Smoot, the Mormon senator from 
Utah, as properly elected. Both 
houses passed the “service” pension 
measure, by which each veteran of the 
Civil War now surviving gets $12 a 
month, whether disabled or not—$15 
after the age of seventy. The total 
pension roll for the year was figured 
at $146,000,000. 

Despite the fact that twenty years 
ago every congressman who voted to 
raise the salaries of the members was 
retired as a “salary grabber,” the sal- 
aries of members of both houses were 
raised to $7,500 from $5,000, and of 
the speaker and vice-president to 
$12,500 from $8,000. The pure food 
law went into effect January 1. 

So far the Sixtieth Congress, which 
began deliberating December 2, has 
done nothing unusual. The new sen- 
ators elected during the year are: H. 
A.. Richardson, Delaware; J. M. 
Dixon, Montana, in place of W. A. 
Clark, Simon Guggenheim, Colorado, 
the copper magnate, W. E. Borah, 
Idaho, who, on October 2, was 
acquitted of land fraud charges; W. 
A. Smith, Michigan, in the place of 
Russell A. Alger; Jeff Davis, Arkan- 
sas; F. O. Briggs, New Jersey, suc- 
ceeding John F. Dryden; B. L. Tay- 
lor, Tennessee; Charles Curtis, the 
Indian, Kansas; John H. Bankhead 
and Joseph F. Johnston, Alabama, 
succeeding J. T. Morgan and E. E. 
Pettus, deceased; John Sharp Wil- 
liams, Mississippi; Thomas P. Gore, 
the blind politician, and R. O. Owen, 
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Oklahoma; Jonathan Bourne, junior, 
Oregon; Norris Brown, Nebraska; 
Isaac Stephenson, Wisconsin, million- 
aire lumberman, succeeding John C. 
Spooner, resigned; Thomas H. Payn- 
ter, Kentucky. 

Big changes were made in the cab- 
inet on March 4, when Secretary 
Shaw, of the treasury, retired in favor 
of Secretary Cortelyou, who gave up 
the post office department to George 
von D. Meyer. Secretary Hitchcock 
left the interior department, his place 
being filled by Corporation Commis- 
sioner Garfield. 


Americans Uppermost in 
the Minds of the People 


At the beginning of the year the 
work on the Panama Canal was in 
charge of John F. Stevens as chief en- 
gineer, and it was planned that it 
should be done by contracts, but when 
the bids were opened this was decided 
to be impracticable and no awards 
were made. Stevens then resigned, 
February 26, and the army was put 
in charge of the work, with Major 
Goethals as head of the Panama com- 
mission, ex-Senator J. C. S. Black- 
burn also being made a member of 
the commission. Since then the work 
has progressed so smoothly that pre- 
dictions are being made that the 
oceans will be joined within five years. 

Though the spring was backward, 
the farm products of 1907 were fig- 
ured out by the secretary of agricul- 
ture to total $7,412,000,c00, an in- 
crease of more than $600,000,000 
over last vear. Dollar wheat came 
May 13, and on July 2, cotton reached 
the highest price known since 1876. 

Of the Americans who took part 
in making history during the year, 
half a dozen were pretty much in the 
public eye the entire twelve months. 
Of course the president led all the 
others. Such men as Haywood and 
the other indicted officials of the 
Western Federation of Miners were 
characterized as “undesirable citi- 
zens.’ April 2, the president gave 
out his letter of 1906, denying certain 


allegations made by Harriman in a 
letter which was sold by the latter’s 
former stenographer to a New York 
newspaper and so became public. A 
short while before the president de- 
clared that certain persons inimicable 
to his policies had formed a con- 
spiracy to secure the nomination of 
a man for president in sympathy with 
their views. On August 20, at the 
laying of the cornerstone of the monu- 
ment at Provincetown, commemorat- 
ing the three hundredth anniversary 
of the landing of the Pilgrims, he 
scathingly arraigned “certain male- 
factors of great wealth.” At the 
opening of the Jamestown Exposition 
April 26, commemorating the three 
hundredth anniversary of the first 
permanent English settlement in 
America, the principal address was 
delivered by Mr. Roosevelt. He was 
the chief speaker at the unveiling of 
the Lawton monument in Indianapolis 
on Memorial Day, and at the dedica- 
tion of the McKinley monument on 
September 30. The next day he be- 
gan his four-day trip down the Missis- 
sippi and at its conclusion addressed 
‘fourteen feet to the gulf” waterways 
convention in Memphis. On October 
5, he plunged into the Louisiana cane- 
break after recreation and bear, and 
got both. He was back in Washing- 
ton October 23, delivering a speech in 
Nashville en route, and meeting with 
the greatest reception ever given a 
Republican president in the South. 
In November, he made a spirited de- 
fense of his order removing the motto, 
“In God We Trust,” from the coin- 
age, and he was primarily responsible 
for the orders sending the fleet to the 
Pacific and causing army officers who 
had been long at desk service to re- 
turn to the field. 

In his message to Congress in De- 
cember, he urged further regulation 
of corporations, the establishment of 
postal banks, a more elastic currency, 
an income and inheritance tax, gov- 
ernmental financing of national cam- 
paigns, that the two big parties might 
not be tempted to take contributions 
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from corporations; and declared it 
unwise to revise the tariff on the eve 
of a presidential election. 


First Official Tour of World 
by an American Cabinet Member 


Two members of the cabinet trav- 
eled widely in the interests of peace. 
Secretary Taft landed in New York 
the middle of December from his trip 
around the world. He opened the 
first Filipino assembly; soothed the 
ruffled feelings of Japan; strengthened 
our friendly relations with China, and 
returned home by way of Vladivos- 
tock and the trans-Siberian railway, 
stopping in St. Petersburg long 
enough to be received in audience by 
the Czar. In March and April he 
accompanied a party of congressmen 
to Cuba, Porto Rico and Panama, in- 
cidentally leaving peace behind him in 
all three regions, in Cuba arranging 
for a census and, later, for a national 
election. 

Secretary of State Root confined 
his peregrinations to Canada and 
Mexico. On October 1, the day be- 
fore Taft was received in private audi- 
ence by the Mikado, President Diaz 
warmly welcomed Mr. Root to Mex- 
ico. It is expected that one result of 
the Mexican visit will be a plan 
whereby permanent peace will come 
to Central America. Mr, Root’s 
Canadian visit was made in January, 
when he was guest of Lord Grey, the 
governor-general. In no other year 
have members of the cabinet traveled 
so much abroad on government busi- 
ness. 

Andrew Carnegie, though in no 
way connected with the administra- 
tion, was nevertheless much in evi- 
dence. He began on January 4 by 
giving $700,000 with which to build 
a home for the Bureau of American 
Republics. On April 5, he threw 
open his Carnegie Institute at Pitts- 
burg. The opening was attended by 
some of the most distinguished men 
of all Europe as his guests, and promi- 
nent Americans. Before the cer- 
emonies of installation were com- 
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pleted, he added an endowment of 
$6,000,000 to the institute at the Car- 
negie peace conference, held in his 
hall in New York, began April 14, 
the president’s letter saying that 
peace was good, but that righteous- 
ness was better, aroused some criti- 
cism, as did various addresses by 
W. T. Stead, the Englishman, with 
whom Carnegie himself had a long 
discussion. Carnegie was honored by 
the bestowal of the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor, brought to this 
country especially for him by the 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant. 
On December Io, it was announced 
that Carnegie had added $2,000,- 
ooo to the endowment of the Carnegie 
Institution in Washington. 

Late in 1906, Stuyvesant Fish was 
deposed as president of the Illinois 
Central by E. H. Harriman. The bat- 
tle for ultimate control of this impor- 
tant artery of trade waged through- 
out the year, with varying fortunes. 
The investigation of Harriman’s rail- 
road and financial methods by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
that body’s report denouncing the 
same, the Harriman-Roosevelt cam- 
paign fund episode, Harriman’s wit- 
ness stand accusations against Fish, 
and the latter’s fistic encounter with 
President Harahan of the [Illinois 
Central, were some of the things 
which kept the two men continually 
prominent. 

Other events interesting the country 
were: The Thaw trial ending in a dis- 
agreement on April 12; the next of 
kin suit began March 1 against Mrs. 
Eddy, founder of Christian Science, 
for an accounting, suit being with- 
drawn later; the engagement of Miss 
Gladys Vanderbilt to Count Ladislaus 
Szechenyi, a Hungarian with a for- 
tune as well as a title, and of Miss 
Theodora Shonts to the Duc de 
Chaulnes et de Picquigny; and the 
wedding, on November 27, of Miss 
Edith Root, daughter of the Secre- 
tary of State, to Lieutenant U. S. 
Grant, ITI. 
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Serious Problems in the 
Empire of Great Britain 


The most serious question with the 
British government all the year has 
been the Orient, both in India and 
Egypt. In March, there were Indian 
riots at Lahore, India, with “‘Home 
Rule for India” the rallying cry. The 
situation became so acute in Bengal in 
May that on the sixth the Indian govy- 
ernment threatened to withhold the 
funds for the schools unless the polit- 
ical agitation were stopped, and, on 
May 11, the local authorities were 
empowered to prohibit all political 
meetings among the natives. 

On April 11, Lord Cromer, who 
had been England’s mainstay in Egypt 
for more than a generation, resigned 
his post as British agent and consul- 
general. His resignation was accom- 
panied by a note of serious warning 
to the European powers regarding the 
Strength and progress of the much 
talked of Pan-Islamistic movement. 
He was succeeded by Sir Eldon Gorst. 

The war cry of the Liberal govern- 
ment continued to be the abolition of 
the House of Lords, and this was rec- 
ognized in the speech from the throne 
on February 12, when the difference 
between the upper and lower houses 
were mentioned. On June 22, the 
Lords’ committee on the reform of 
the House of Lords made Lord Rose- 
bery chairman. On the _ twenty- 
fourth, a bill introduced into the 
House of Commons to curtail the 
Lords was adopted by a vote of 432 
to 147. 

Possibly the agitation against the 
Lords had some bearing on the lordly 
vote on the celebrated deceased wife's 
sister bill. It had been before Par- 
lament for years and legalizes the 
marriage of a widower to his dead 
wife’s sister. The bill was finally 
passed by the Lords on August 20, 
although many prelates of the Church 
of England, the disestablishment of 
which is sought, are still condemning 
the law, which is against the teach- 
ings of the church. 


The fourth conference of the Colo- 
nial Premiers began April 15, Dr. 
Jameson from Cape Colony; General 
Louis Botha, the Boer from the 
Transvaal; Alfred Deakin from Aus- 
tralia; Sir J. G. Ward from New Zea- 
land; Frank R. Moore from Natal; 
Sir Wilfred Laurier from Canada, 
and Sir Robert Bond from New 
Foundland being present. The con- 
ference lasted some weeks and did 
practically nothing, although the ex- 
pediency of establishing preferential 
tariff rates between Great Britain and 
the colonies was warmly championed. 

Lord Curzon, relict of Mary Leiter, 
on March 14 defeated Lord Rosebery 
for the chancellorship of Oxford Uni- 
versity, and so presided when Mark 
Twain and Whitelaw Reid received 
their honorary degrees on June 26. 
On August 19, the Transvaal parlia- 
ment voted to buy the million dollar 
Calinan diamond and present it to 
King Edward; he received it on his 
birthday, November 9. Great Britain 
has continued her extensive naval con- 
struction plan as a matter of course. 


Struggle of the People 
for Freedom in Russia 


The year was an eventful one in 
Russia; not exactly as predicted by 
the Radicals, for the Imperial govern- 
ment seems stronger than ever, yet 
marked by almost continuous wide 
disorders and bloodshed. 

On January 9, General Pavlov was 
killed at St. Petersburg by the Revo- 
lutionists, in the midst of the prepara- 
tions for electing the new Duma. In 
spite of this, Stolypin, on January 31, 
promised perfect freedom in the con- 
duct of the elections and seemed to 
believe that the reactionary forces 
would make heavy gains. His expec- 
tations were not realized, however; by 
February 9, it was known that the 
Duma would be strongly radical, and 
its opening session, which was held on 
March 5, was accompanied by a rev- 
olutionary demonstration at St. 
Petersburg. For various reasons lit- 
tle business was done until March 20; 
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8 Beautiful Memorial to the History of the New World— 
William Donald Mitchell 


Olin Levi Warner, Sculptor—Bronze by Jno. Williams, Inc., New 


CA’S TRIBUTE TO ORAL HISTORY—Sculptured Symbolism on Bronze Doors 
York— Reproduced in The Journal of American 


at Main Fntrance to Congressional L 


AMERI 
American Art’ 
Engravings loaned by 





WRITING HISTORY—A woman with a scroll supported by winged genii and surrounded by the 
four nations or religions whose writings have had the most influence on civilization —Kneeling in 
background are the Hebrew and the Christian—Reclining before her are the Egyptian and the Greek 





“Truth” in Written History ‘Research’ in Written History 


Tympanum and Panels in Bronze Door to ‘“*Written History’’ at Congressional Library—Sculptor, 
Fierbert Adams—Bronze by Jno. Williams, Inc.—Engravings loaned by William Donald Mitchell 
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Momentous Evuents of Modern Civilization 


then a measure to abolish ‘drum- 
head,” or field, court martials was 
adopted in the teeth of imperial op- 


position. Under Stolypin’s direction 


it was rejected by the council of the 
empire on May 15; the Upper House, 
indeed, nullified everything of conse- 
quenced proposed by the Duma, and 
the knowledge that continued Duma 
sessions could have accomplished 
nothing had much to do, perhaps, 
with the calm of the people when 
Stolypin ordered dissolution on June 
16. Shortly before the dissolution it 
was shown that from August of last 
year to April of this, 1,080 men and 
women had been executed by order 
of the Czar’s government, while 1,242 
of the Czar’s men had been killed by 
revolutionists in the same time. 

The Duma was dissolved because it 
would not formally condemn terror- 
ism, was slow in ratifying the budget, 
and would not exclude fifty-five So- 
cial-Democratic deputies who had 
been charged with conspiracy. The 
decision not to condemn terrorism 
was reached on May 28, and the vote 
was 219 to 146. It followed the 
alleged discovery of a plot to kill the 
Czar, said to have been hatched at 
the Social-Democratic convention held 
in London in May, and which the 
Duma had formally regretted. Stoly- 
pin demanded reconsideration on June 
14, and the Duma asked another 
twenty-four hours’ time; before the 
day was up the dissolution was deter- 
mined upon. 

The Czar ordered the election of a 
new Duma in September, under regu- 
lations calculated to make the new 
organization more manageable than 
the old one, and the number of dele- 
gates only 442 instead of 524. This 
Duma opened on November 14, and 
on the thirtieth declared that the Czar 
was no longer an autocrat, he having 
surrendered that title when he granted 
the Constitution of October, I905, 
The government’s reply was made by 
Stolypin, who informed the Duma in 
no mild language that the Czar -was 
still autocrat; in this circumstance lay 
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the safety of the empire. As the year 
closes, the breach between the people’s 
representatives and the government's 
widens. 

On July 17, one ‘hundred and sixty- 
nine members of last year’s Duma 
were put on trial at St. Petersburg, 
and on August 29, three Russians, 
found guilty of plotting against the 
life of the Czar, were sentenced to 
death; several others received sen- 
tences of imprisonment and Danish- 
ment. On June §, the Czar approved 
a plan to build a railroad from Tomsk 
to Bering Strait, and a tunnel under 
the strait. 

The most spectacular mutiny of the 
year occurred when the crew of the 
torpedo boat destroyer “Skory” bom- 
barded “Vladivostock,” killing and 
wounding many; this was in October. 


Religious and Political 
Troubles Sweep France 


The Separation law went into effect 
in France on December I, 1906, and 
for the first few months of the pres- 
ent year there was considerable 
friction between state and Vatican. 
Premier Clemenceau, aided by M. 
Briand, Minister of Education and 
Public Worship, used strong measures 
to carry on the law, and the people at 
large, although ninety-five per cent 
nominally Catholic, nevertheless sup- 
ported the government. Finally, 
however, the government virtually 
recognized the church hierarchy, but 
proceeded to carry out the separation 
rigidly. 

Early in May came the uprising of 
the Midi, the wine-growers being 
aroused almost to the pitch of insur- 
rection by the disastrous effects of the 
adulterated wine on their business. 
Premier Clemenceau was compelled 
to send troops into the disaffected re- 
gion and many arrests were made. 
When the government gave assur- 
ances that a bill to suppress adultera- 
tion would be supported by the gov- 
ernment, the trouble died down. On 
July 31, the troops were withdrawn 
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and the arrested wine-growers re- 
leased. 

Meanwhile, serious trouble was 
brewing in Morocco, where a French 
subject had been killed, and Kaid Sir 
Harry McLean, the English body- 
guard commander of the Sultan, had 
been kidnapped by the wily Raisulli. 
Qn July 31, Moroccan tribesmen in- 
vaded Casablanca, killing several 
Europeans at work on the docks. 
French and Spanish warships were 
rushed at once to that port and the 
armed force, mostly French, that has 
been trying to pacify the country ever 
since, was hurried after the warships. 
The insurrectionary tribesmen and the 
rival Sultan, Abdul Aziz’s brother, 
have given the policing powers no end 
of trouble. On November 25, Gen- 
eral Drude’s soldiers drove off 10,000 
Moors, with a loss of 1,200 slain. 


Germany Gains Strong Hand 
Over Radical Politicians 


The result of the German elections 
in January was a surprise to the 
world. It had been predicted that 
the new Reichstag would be so 
made up that the Emperor's plan for 
carrying on colonial expansion, be- 
cause of which the old Reichstag was 
dissolved, would be killed perma- 
nently. But the reverse is what actu- 
ally came to pass. It was expected 
that the Social-Democrats would gain 
from five to twenty seats ; instead they 
lost thirty-six seats and the govern- 
ment seated a big victory, which has 
enabled it to carry on its program with 
ereater vigor than before, Herr Fried- 
rich Dernberg is now at the ‘head of 
the new cabinet department of the 
colonies, and the Emperor sees his 
way clear, apparently, to the full reali- 
zation of his dream of colonial em- 
pire. 

In October occurred the sensational 
trial of Maximilian Harden, editor of 
Zukunft charged with libeling Count 
Kuno Yon Moltke. In brief, Harden 
had charged Prince Philip Eulenberg, 
a favorite of the Kaiser, and other 
members of the notorious court cama- 


rilla, with practicing certain abnor- 
mal vices, and Von Moltke’s name had 
been connected with the charges, 
hence the suit. Not only Germany, 
but the whole world, was aghast at 
the revelation of the private lives of 
the men closest to the Kaiser. Har- 
den was acquitted at his trial, but held 
on a second charge. Germany’s na- 
val expenditures were $68,000,000. 


Japan in Her New Power 
Meets Problems in the Orient 


Japan ‘had troubles aplenty for any 
country in Korea. The appearance of 
a Korean delegation at The Hague 
Peace Conference in June was the sig- 
nal for renewed anti-Japanese rioting 
in Seoul. When the Conference re- 
fused to receive the delegates, the 
Korean ministry demanded the abdi- 
cation of the Emperor, declaring that 
by sending the delegation to The 
Hague he had endangered the wel- 
fare of Korea, since,. by treaty, all for- 
eign affairs of the nation are under 
Japanese control. This was on July 
18; the next day the poor, ‘harassed 
emperor abdicated in favor of his son, 
a weakling, who is “advised” by the 
Marquis Ito, Japanese resident-gen- 
eral in Seoul. Before the capitol was 
accustomed to foreign domination 
of its emperor there were serious 
riots, in quelling which the Japanese 
killed and wounded many Koreans. 
Korea is full of Japanese soldiers and 
outwardly “pacified,” and the work of 
colonizing and developing the country 
is well under way. 


China Arises from Antiquity 
and Enters the Modern Arena 


Not content with taking measures 
to place China on a constitutional 
basis, the Dowager Empress in Sep- 
tember decided on certain reforms 
which, she hopes, will wipe out all 
race distinctions between the govern- 
ing class, the Manchus, and the gov- 
erned tens of millions in a decade. 
She ordered the disbandment of the 
Manchu banner troops; there is to be 
no more foot-binding; upper class 
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TRADITION—The Mother telling her sons the tales of History and Adventure that have been handed 
down from parent to child from times beyond recollection—Before her sit the Four Races of Man 





“Imagination’’—A Woman witha Lyre ‘*Memory’’—The Widow of a Warrior 


Tympanum and Panels—Panels in Bronze Door to ‘‘Oral History” at Congressional Library—Olin Levi 
Warner, Sculptor—Bronze by Jno, Williams, Inc., of New York— Engravings loaned by William Donald Mitchell 
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AMERICA’S TRIBUTE TO ANCIENT HISTOR Y—Magnificent Bronze Doors at.St. Bartholomew's 
Church in New York illustrating the story of the Disciples, surrounded by the Prophets—Matthew is 
supported by Jeremiah, Luke by Nehemiah, John by Isaiah, and Mark by Daniel—-The owl, serpent, dragon 
and cock represent hypocrisy, desolation and repentance on ‘*’The Way to the Cross’’—The pelican and 
peacock, the phoenix and eagle symbolize self-sacrifice and immortality at ‘‘The Descent from the Cross’’— 
Erected by Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt and her children in memory of her husband—Andrew O'Connor. 
Sculptor, under direction of Daniel Chester French—Bronze by Jno. Williams,Inc., New York—Engraving 
loaned for ‘*The Journal of American History,” by William Donald Mitchell from “American Artin Bronze” 
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Momentous Events of Modern Civilization 


girls are eligible to the imperial fam- 
ily; Manchus are to take surnames 
like Chinamen. A compulsory edu- 
cational degree has been issued, that 
the people may be prepared for the 
advent of constitutional government. 

Imbued with a determination to run 
her own business, the empire has 
assumed control of the post mails, 
practically kicking out the Japanese, 
and numerous railroad concessions 
have been taken over and are being 
developed by the Chinese. 


Affairs in Spain, Sweden, Rou- 
mania, Belgium, During Last Year 


The leading event in Spain was the 
birth, on May 10, of an heir to the 
throne. Steps were also taken to 
equip the country with a new navy. 
Italy had a quiet year, except on July 
4, when the centenary anniversary of 
Garibaldi’s birth was celebrated. Swe- 
den celebrated, in August, the fiftieth 
wedding anniversary of its king and 
queen, and on December 8 was called 
on to mourn the death of Oscar and 
swear fealty to Gustav V. 

There were warm times in Rou- 
mania late in March and early in 
April, when, owing to a revolt of the 
peasants against the dissolute nobles 
and the money lenders, Bucharest was 
practically in a state of siege. It took 
100,000 troops to keep the agrarian 
and anti-Semitic mobs in check. 
Hundreds were killed and a state of 
genuine war existed for more than a 
week. Petkov, Bulgarian Premier, 
was assassinated March 17, and Bul- 
garia, like most of the Balkan states, 
was in more or less of a ferment all 
the year. Belgium spent much time 
trying to decide whether or not it 
would annex the Congo, and King 
Leopold was intermittently charged 
with allowing awful cruelties to be 
practiced in that region, 


Conditions in Mexico and 
the South American Republics 


Perhaps the most important hap- 
pening in Mexico occurred January 
25, when the transcontinental Tehuan- 
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tepec railroad was opened. A few 
days later the Chilean congress appro- 
priated $50,000,000 for the rebuilding 
of Valparaiso and authorized the con- 
struction of a railroad from the Straits 
of Magellan; this will be the most 
southerly link of the Pan-American 
line, 

In brief, the year was marked by in- 
ternal progress in nearly every South 
American country, and America even 
failed to have any really serious spat 
with Venezuela, even though that 
country did refuse to arbitrate certain 
claims of American citizens and insist- 
ed on fining the New York and Ber- 
mudez Asphalt Company $5,000,000 
after the court had found it guilty of 
aiding and abetting the Matos revolu- 
tion of some years ago. 

The only discouraging thing about 
our relations with South America was 
the discontinuance of direct mail ser- 
vice on May 8. 


Problems of Labor Under 
all Nations and all Flags 


There were comparatively few seri- 
ous labor troubles in this country in 
the first ‘half of the year. San Fran- 
cisco suffered more than any other 
city, but near the end of March there 
was danger of a strike among the em- 
ployees of some forty railroads at Chi- 
cago, the effects of which would have 
been felt from one end of the country 
to the other. 

The “Elderman” law confers upon 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
powers to arbitrate differences be- 
tween common carrier corporations 
and their employees. On March 30, 
therefore, Chairman Knapp began the 
work of mediation and on April 4, a 
compromise was effected, the men 
accepting a ten-hour day and a raise 
of ten per cent. 

The longshoreman’s strike in New 
York involved twelve thousand men. 
It began May 10 and Jasted until June 
13, laying up commerce in some de- 
gree, both at home and abroad. It 
was settled favorably to the steamship 
companies. Strikes of stokers and 
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longshoremen at various European 
ports during the year, especially at 
Antwerp in August and September, 
were far more serious than the strike 
at New York. There were serious 
riots at Antwerp and much destruc- 
tion of property. 

On June 3, an average advance of 
five per cent was made in the wages 
of the cotton mill hands in New Eng- 
land, practically three hundred thou- 
sand operatives being favorably 
affected. On May 31, a general 
strike of the French naval reserves, 
comprising practically all the seamen, 
longshoremen and fishermen of the 
country, began. It was declared off 
on June 5, but was serious while it 
lasted. 

On August 8, the men employed in 
the building trades at Washington 
went on strike, and the next day the 
big telegraphic strike, which had been 
talked about so long, was in full 
swing. It was called off November 6, 
as far as New York city was con- 
cerned. 

The strike of electrical workers in 
Paris began on March 8, but was set- 
tled next day in favor of the men. 
While it lasted, the tie-up was com- 
plete, not only as to light, but as to 
power also. Even the newspapers 
whose presses were operated by elec- 
tric power had to discontinue publica- 
tion until the strike was over. 

San Francisco’s street car and tele- 
graph strike, really a part of the strug- 
gle there between two sets of grafters, 
began on May 5. 

The trial of William D. Haywood, 
of the Western Federation of Miners, 
for complicity in the murder of Gov- 
ernor Steunenberg of Idaho, began at 
Boise, Idaho, on May i1g9. Harry 
Orchard’s confession that he had 
been a wholesale murderer, mostly 
for the federation and at the instiga- 
tion of Haywood, was in some ways 
the most remarkable testimony ever 
given before a court of justice. The 
trial lasted until July 28, when Hay- 
wood was acquitted. The trial of 
George Pettibone, of the same union, 


and also one of its officers, on a sim- 
ilar charge, began toward the close of 
the year. 

October I, seventy thousand rail- 
way men in Austria began a strike of 
passive resistance for higher wages; 
on the fourth, in New Orleans, twelve 
thousand dock laborers struck for the 
same end. Early in November, Eng- 
land was threatened with a disastrous 
railroad strike, which was averted by 
the good offices of Lloyd George, of 
the Board of Trade. A truce for six 
years was signed, the railroads grant- 
ing shorter hours, but not recognizing 
the Amalgamated Society of Railroad 
Servants. 

On December 2, ten thousand 
miners in the Goldfield, Nevada dis- 
trict went on strike. On the fifth, at 
the request of Governor Sparks, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt sent United States 
troops into the region to preserve 
order, and on the eleventh, he appoint- 
ed a commission to investigate the 
strike on the ground. On the ninth, 
John Mitchell announced that he 
would no longer head the United 
Mine Workers. 


Disasters that Have Followed 
Trend of Modern Civilization 


On August 25, ten persons were 
killed and twenty-five hurt by the 
wreck of the Bordeaux-Paris Ex- 
press; about the same time, between 
forty and fifty passengers were killed 
at Ponts-de-Ce, France, when a train 
plunged through a bridge, and on 
October 15, sixteen were killed in a 
wreck at Shrewsbury, England. Jan- 
uary 19, an explosion of powder 
on a Big Four train at Sundford, In- 
diana, killed twenty-two, and on 
February 16, an electric New York 
Central train left the rails near Wil- 
liamsbridge, New York city, killing 
twenty and injuring one hundred and 
fifty. March 28, twenty-six were 
killed on the Southern Pacific near 
Colton, California; April 11, fifteen 
were killed on the Canadian Pacific 
near Chapleau, Ontario; exactly a 
month later, thirty-one were killed on 
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the Southern Pacific at Honda, Cali- 
fornia. July 20, thirty were killed 
and nearly seventy hurt in a collision 
between a freight and an excursion 
train near Salem, Michigan. Sep- 
tember 15, there was a collision on the 
Boston & Maine near Canaan, in 
which twenty were killed and thirty 
hurt. On September 28, fifteen were 
killed and many injured by a wreck 
on the B. & O. at Bellaire, Ohio. 
January 2, the military storehouses 
and gun dock at Portsmouth, Eng- 
land, were burned; loss, $1,250,000. 
A day later, Bangkok, capital of Siam, 
suffered a $3,000,000 fire; McGill Uni- 
versity, Toronto, had a $5,000,000 fire 
April 5; two thousand were rendered 
homeless by fire in Lloilo, Philippine 
Islands, April 19. There was a 
$1,500,000 fire at Coney Island, July 
28 ; next day the big Long Beach Ho- 
tel on Long Island was burned; many 
summer hotels were destroyed by fire 
at Old Orchard, Maine, August 15. 
On August 18, one hundred lives were 
lost by the burning of the Japanese 
steamer “Tafu’ on the Yangtse 
Kiang. August 26, three hundred 
lives were lost and thirteen thousand 
buildings destroyed by fire at Hako- 
date, Japan. November 9, there was 
a $2,238,000 fire in the Great North- 
ern Elevator at Superior, Wisconsin. 
January 10, a severe typhoon swept 
the Islands of Leyte and Samar, hun- 
dreds of lives being lost; January 19, 
the Ohio floods had driven one thou- 
sand, five hundred from their homes; 
January 29, one hundred lives were 
lost in a typhoon at Hong Kong; 
losses amounting to millions were suf- 
fered from floods near Pittsburg in 
mid-March. It was estimated that 
the damage done by the cyclone at 
Kurrachi, India, on June 8, amounted 
to about $4,500,000, and the same day 
twenty-one persons were killed by a 
cloud-burst at Gradyville, Kentucky. 
The last week in September, floods 
did great damage in Southern France 
and in Spain. At Herault alone, in 
France, the damage was $4,000,000. 
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Of the world’s navies, the French 

suffered the heaviest disasters. March 
12, at Toulon, the warship “Jena” was 
destroyed by an explosion and one 
hundred and seventeen lives were lost. 
The “Jean Bart” foundered a few days 
later, but no lives were lost. On July 
15, occurred an explosion of powder 
in a turret of the United States bat- 
tleship “Georgia,” killing ten officers 
and men and injuring many. Sep- 
tember 16, there was an explosion on 
the Japanese battleship “Kashima,” 
which killed thirty-one and wounded 
eight. : 
January 29, two hundred miners 
were killed by an explosion of fire 
damp near Saar Brucken, Rhenish 
Prussia; four hundred Japanese min- 
ers were killed in a colliery explosion 
in Bungo province July 22; October 
15, thirty were killed and one hundred 
hurt in a powder mill explosion near 
Fontanet, Indiana; December I, a 
mine explosion at Monongahela, 
Pennsylvania, entombed between fifty 
and sixty men, and December 6, three 
hundred were entombed by explosions 
in two mines near Fairmont, West 
Virginia. 

One of the most disastrous land- 
slides of modern times occurred on 
October 21, burying Karatagh, Bok- 
hara, Russian Turkestan. It was the 
result of an earthquake and the vic- 
tims numbered about fourteen thou- 
sand. “Three days later, one hundred 
were killed and two towns destroyed 
by earthquakes in Southern Italy. 

August 30, the great cantilever 
bridge in course of construction over 
the St. Lawrence at Quebec fell and 
eighty-four persons were killed; the 
accident was caused by the failure to 
deliver a telegram. 


Distinguished Minds that Have 
Gone to the Unknown World 


The dead of 1907 include: Bar- 
oness Burdett-Coutts, whose burial 
was on January 2. Other January 
deaths were: Marie, queen of Hawait, 
at eighty-eight; Russell A. Alger, 
almost seventy-two, United States 
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senator from Michigan and secretary 
of war while the Cuban trouble was 
on, and S$. C. T. Dodd, seventy-one, 
long general counsel of the Standard 
Oil. 

Reverend H. O. Pentecost led the 
February list at sixty, while Rear- 
Admiral Kautz, sixty-eight, and 
Charles H. Loring, seventy-nine, both 
of the United States Navy, came next. 
Then followed Viscount Goschen, the 
famous English economist, at seventy- 
six; W. H. Russell (“Bull Run Rus- 
sell,” war correspondent) at eighty- 
five; Carducci, great Italian poet and 
critic, who won the Nobel prize for 
literature last year; Archibald Clay- 
ering Gunter, author of “Mr. Barnes 
of New York,” sixty-seven; Wendell 
Phillips Garrison, sixty-seven, and 
©. D. Munn, founder of the Scientific 
American, at eighty-three. 

On March 3, Dr. Oronhyatekha, the 
Mohawk Indian, who was chief of the 
World's Good Templars for years, 
was added to the obituary list, aged 
sixty-six. John A. Dowie, the alleged 
Elijah, fifty-nine; ex-Senator J. L. 
Pugh, of Alabama, eighty-seven ; Cas- 
imer-Perier, who resigned the presi- 
dency of France some years ago, 
sixty; Maurice Grau, once famous 
impresario, fifty-eight; M. Berthelot, 
French scientist and statesman, 
eighty; Lamsdorf, Russian minister 
of foreign affairs, sixty-two; T. B. 
Aldrich, author of “The Story of a 
Bad Boy,” seventy ; Pobyendonostsev, 
formerly head of the Russian church, 
seventy-nine, and Galusha A. Grow, 
of Pennsylvania, completed a notable 
month’s list. 

April's list was led by the names of 
Bishop J. C. Granbery, M. E. Church, 
South, and Bishop J. N. Fitzgerald, 
M. E. Church, North, each seventy 
years Old. General Barillas, of Gua- 
temala, sixty-two; Reverend Paul 
Menzel, grandson of Henry Clav, 
head of the Lutheran Synod of North 
America, sixty-eight ; D. H. Chamber- 
lain, “Reconstruction” governor of 
South Carolina, seventy-two; J. H. 
Eckels, former United States comp- 


troller of the currency, only forty- 
nine; Mrs. Esther McNeill, first pres- 
ident of the W. C. T. U., ninety-four, 
and Denis Kearney, “Sand Lot Ora- 
tor” in San Francisco thirty years ago, 
sixty, also died in April. 

Dr. John Watson (Ian Maclaren, 
the novelist) was the first of interna- 
tional fame to die in May, in Iowa; 
on the same day, his countryman, the 
picturesque Major-General Henry R. 
Mclver, “hero” of eighteen real wars, 
passed away at sixty-five. Ernest 
Wuftcut, forty-six, Governor Hughes’ 
legal adviser; Charles H. Haswell, 
oldest civil engineer in the world, 
ninety-eight; G. P. Ross, eighty, 
“whose vote saved President Johnson 
from impeachment;’ E. H. Conger, 
United States Minister to China dur- 
ing the Boxer trouble, sixty-four; 
Theodore Tilton, once the “greatest 
editor’ denouncer of Henry Ward 
Beecher, seventy-two; Mrs. William 
McKinley, fifty-nine, and Karl Blind, 
the German patriot, eighty-one, com- 
plete the May list. 


Iillustrious Dead that Have 
Solved the Mysteries of Eternity 


General Thomas H. Ruger, sey- 
enty-four, was the first to obey death’s 
call in June. United States Senator 
John T. Morgan, of Alabama, eighty- 
two: Professor A. S. Herschell, of the 
famous English astronomical family; 
Mrs. Agassiz, widow of Louis, eighty- 
five, and Francis Murphy, the famous 
blue ribbon temperance man, seventy- 
one, also passed away in June. 

In July, on the fourth, died Francis 
B. Thurber, sixty-five, famous for 
many things. After him came Sir 
William H. Perkin, who discovered the 
secret of aniline dyes, sixty-nine; 
Theobold Chartran, French painter, 
fifty-eight; Angelo Heilprin, geogra- 
pher, fifty-four; Mrs. Lyman Abbott, 
seventy; Colonel Will S. Hays, the 
poet, seventy; United States Senator 
E. W. Pettus, of Alabama, eighty-six, 
and F. M. Finch, author of “The Blue 
and the Gray,” eighty. 
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In August, David Christie Murray, 
English novelist and playwright, six- 
ty; Augustus St. Gaudens, the sculp- 
tor, sixty; Robert A. Pinkerton, 
founder of the detective agency which 
bears his name, fifty-nine; Joseph 
Joachim, violinist, seventy-six, and 
_ Richard Mansfield, the actor, fifty. 

Pleasant Porter, Oklahoma Indian 
chief, died September 3, aged sixty- 
seven; next day died E. H. Grieg, 
Norwegian musical composer, aged 
sixty-four. Sully-Prudhomme, French 
poet, sixty-eight; Samuel Sloan, of 
the Lackawanna railroad, ninety; 
Professor W. O. Atwater, food chem- 
ist, sixty-two. October’s list in- 
cluded: Reverend James M. King, 
executive head of the M. E. Board 
of Foreign Missions, seventy-eight ; 
Mary Jane Holmes, popular novelist, 
seventy-nine; Professor David Mas- 
son, Scottish historian, eighty-five. 

Brevet bBrigadier-General Thomas 
FE. Rose, retired, seventy-seven, who 
led the famous escape from Libby 
Prison in 64; Mrs. Harriet F. Don- 
levy, ninety, first woman’s editor of a 
woman's magazine in the United 
States, and Admiral Sir Francis L. 
McClintock, eighty-eight, who solved 
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ordain this my last will and testament. 
my body 


give devise and disposeint 


firewood. 

my executors from my son 
to be supported by him 
urate 


ter ieee McKee each of them one pound. 


hand and seal this day and year above witness. 
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THE WILL OF AN AMERICAN CITIZEN IN 1790 


Original in Possession of His Great-grand-daughter Mrs, Charles (Telford) McCullough of Troy, Ohio 
cCullough of Logansport, Indiana 


Nov. 30th, nl Sere the name of God Amen. The ioth of November in the year of our Lord one thou- 

red and ninety. 1 Alexander Telford Sr of Rockbridge County and commonwealth of 
Virginia being weak of body, but of perfect mind and memory—thanks be to God for the same—and calling 
to mind the mortality of my body and knowing that it is appointed of all men once to die do make and 


ER os y and first of all I give and recommend my soul unto the hand of my God who gave it, and for 
recommend it to the earth to be buried in a christian-like and decent manner at the descretion 
of my executors nothing doubting but at the resurrection I shall receive the same again by the mighty 

wer of God and as oat sich worldly estate wherewith it hath pleased God to bless me in this life. 

é ¢ following manner that is to say—(that all my debts be paid)—. 

in the first place I give and bequeath unto my wife Mary all my movables exclusive of my horses which 
I give to my son James Telford and that he is to find his Mother a horse and saddle during her life and 
that she is to live in the North end of the dwelling house supplied with sufficient support of provision and 


Likewise I give and ig bee igh ay lad telek2 erate Mit pounds and eae to ie ge phe mete 
eiford when her necessit : this is expende 
the remainder falls to her gon Mathew and that he is to te OAPI? et tostiee Peltor t 
ikewise I do give and bequeath to my son James Telford his heirs and assigns forever my lands and 
Likewise I do give and bequeath to my sons Robert, William, David and Alexander Telford and daugh- 
do hereby constitute make and ordain John Telford and James McKee nly and sole executors of 
this my last will and testament and do entirely disallow, Seyeke and alaactn, atta 


wills and legacies, requests executed by me in any way bef 
cea hae this and no other to be my last will and testament. In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 


Probated Feb. sth, 1793, Rockbridge County, Commonwealth of Virginia 


the mystery of the fate of the Frank- 
lin Polar Expedition in 1859, died 
November 6, 12 and 17 respectively. 
Others passing in this month were 
Sophia Cruvelli, eighty-two, once 
Europe's leading opera singer ; former 
United States Senator from Mary- 
land, Lewis E. McComas, sixty-one; 
Moncure D. Conway, seventy-five, 
author, minister and lecturer; Storm 
Bull, fifty-one, nephew of Ole Bull 
and professor at the University of 
Wisconsin ; Major-General H. E. Col- 
ville, fifty-five, British Army, recalled 
from South Africa during the Boer 
War because of disasters to his com- 
mand, and on the thirtieth, Dr. George 
F. Shrady, seventy, General Grant’s 
last physician and a medical writer. 

December’s harvest began on the 
fourth with Henry O. Havemeyer, 
sixty, head of the Sugar Trust. Clara 
Bloodgood, the actress, thirty-seven, 
committed suicide December 5; on the 
eighth, King Oscar of Sweden, sev- 
enty-eight, breathed his last; the next 
day James Henry Stoddart, eighty, 
the actor, died, and on the tenth, 
General Alexander Hamilton, eighty- 
two, grandson of Alexander Hamilton. 
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fa fe the trails through West- 
ern America could speak 
for themselves they would 
tell tales that for daring 
and endurance have never 
been equaled in_ the 
world’s history. Stanley 
and Livingstone in the darkest days 
of Africa faced no greater dangers 
and showed no stronger courage than 
did the old trail-makers of Western 
America. 

There has recently been discovered, 
written in Spanish, and in good pres- 
ervation, the diary of Explorer Anza, 
who, shortly before the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence in the 
East, pushed his way heroically 
through the “jungles” of the West to 
found a community which is to-day 
the gateway to the Pacific and the 
Orient, and one of the greatest Amer- 
ican municipalities, San Francisco. 

The diaryof Explorer Anza has been 
known only by a few researchers 
into the Spanish history of America, 
and has never been published. Amer- 
ican historians have but barely men- 
tioned his two remarkable expeditions. 
Bancroft speaks of it briefly, but he 
could not give the route by which the 
explorer reached the Golden Gate, 
and where he attempted, it was incor- 
rect according to Anza records in his 
own handwriting. 

The first European to touch the 
present state of California—named 





after a Spanish romance printed about 
1510—was Alarcon in 1540, forty- 
eight years after Columbus had dis- 
covered America on its Atlantic 
waters. The first seaboard explora- 
tion was by Cabrillo in 1542, and Sir 
Francis Drake touched there in 1570. 
The locality of San Francisco was 
first visited by a European in 1769, 
but not until 1774 did Explorer Anza 
demonstrate that it could be reached 
by overland from the Spanish terri- 
tory of Sonora, now Southern Ari- 
zona. 

In this article is traced the route 
traveled by Explorer Anza, as given 
in his own diary, on the first stage of 
his first expedition. He reached 
Monterey in California, demonstrat- 
ing the practicability of his belief, and 
on his return to the city of Mexico 
was raised from the rank of captain 
to lieutenant-colonel and commis- 
sioned to enlist a company of thirty 
soldiers and conduct them and their 
families to Monterey, whence they 
were to establish the presidio and mis- 
sion of San Francisco. While Colo- 
nel Anza was following this trail, on 
his second expedition, in the interests 
of Spain, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed in the East, giv- 
ing birth to the English-speaking na- 
tion which was ultimately to control 
the great territory which he was trav- 
ersing,as subsequent events developed. 
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Journey of Colonel Ansa from His Diary 


Ay 4 \ the interests of American 
history, I have been for 
years tracing the journeys 
of some of the first ex- 
plorers through the haz- 
ardous passes, the deserts, 
and towering mountains 
and canyons that lead to the ““‘Land of 
Sunshine’”’—the Pacific coast. 

In the year 1768 a great expedition 
was organized in Lower California 
for the purpose of colonizing the un- 
explored and unknown region of Alta 
California, As early as 1606 Philip 
III of Spain had ordered the port of 
Monterey, discovered by Vizcaino in 
1602, occupied and provided as a har- 
bor of refuge where ships coming 
from the Philippines might find shel- 
ter and repair the damages of the long 
voyage. For some unknown reason 
the king's orders were not carried out 
and it was more than one hundred and 
sixty years before anything was done. 

Early in the eighteenth century the 
Russians established themselves on 
the northwestern coast of America 
and gradually extended their opera- 
tions southward. In 1762, England 
had wrested Canada from France and 
was ready to turn her attention to 
Spain, the humbling of whose pride 
was the avowed purpose of Pitt on his 
return to power in 1766. Carlos III 
of Spain realized that it was time to be 
doing and the viceroy of New Spain 
was ordered to occupy California and 
fortify the ports of San Diego and 
Monterey. The expedition was or- 
ganized in four divisions, two by land 
and two by sea, and command was 
given to Don Gaspar de Portola, cap- 
tain of dragoons of the regiment of 
Spain and governor of the Californias. 

In the far-off frontier presidio of 
Tubac, in the northern part of Sonora, 
now Southern Arizona, a gallant sol- 
dier, Don Juan Bautista de Anza by 
name, captain and commandant of 
the presidio, manifested the liveliest 
interest in the expedition, and _peti- 
tioned the viceroy for permission to 
take an expedition at his own cost 
from Tubac to Monterey by way of 
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the Rios Gila and Colorado to meet 
the expedition of Portola. Anza’s re- 
quest was refused, and the expedition 
founded the presidios of Monterey 
and San Diego and under their pro- 
tection the missions of San Diego, 
Monterey, San Antonio, San Gabriel, 
and San Luis Obispo. The life of the 
infant establishment of California was 
precarious in the extreme. All sup- 
plies were brought in by sea from La 
Paz or San Blas and the ships were 
sometimes many months on the yoy- 
age. In addition to the ordinary 
perils of the sea, dread scurvy, that 
decimator of early navigators, made 
the arrivals very irregular and un- 
certain and the unfortunate colonists 
were in constant danger of starvation. 

Captain Anza now renewed his re- 
quest for permission to take an expe- 
dition overland to Monterey, alleging 
that a road of communication could 
be established between Sonora and 
Monterey by which supplies could be 
taken to the new colony in less time 
and with much more certainty than by 
sea. Again he offered to conduct an 
expedition at his own expense. The 
viceroy laid the matter before the king 
and was directed to not only give the 
desired permission but to provide Cap- 
tain Anza from the royal treasury 
with all that was necessary for his 
success. Anza’s preparations were 
soon made and with two priests, an 
escort of twenty soldiers, the neces- 
sary guides and muleteers—thirty- 
four persons in all—one hundred and 
forty saddle and pack animals and 
sixty-five head of beef cattle he set out 
from Tubac on the eighth of January, 
1774, for his long and hazardous jour- 
ney. 

Just as he was about to start 
the Apaches came down upon him, 
killed some of his escort and ran off 
with a large number of his horses. 
As he had not the stock at his pre- 
sidio to replace these it was necessary 
to take a route by which he could hope 
to obtain the desired animals. He 
therefore made a detour of some one 
hundred and twenty-five miles to the 
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southeast to visit the Piman pueblos 


on the Altar river. The most he 


could obtain, however, were a few 
worn-out mules and with his insuff- 
cient equipment he left the mission of 
Caborea on the Altar January 22 and 
took a northwesterly course across the 
forbidding Papagueria, a wide and 
desolate desert. Iraveling as rap- 
idly as the animals could be pushed he 
reached in five days the ruined mis- 
sion of San Marcelo de Sonoitac, de- 
stroyed in the great Pima revolt of 
1751. Here he was on the boundary 
line which now divides the United 
States from Mexico. For the next 
two days the route was easy through 
the dry arroyo of the Sonoyta river, 
which is described by Dr. W. J. 
McGee as a channel broad enough for 
the Ohio and deep enough for the 
Schuylkill but dust dry from bank to 
bank. 

A march of twenty-three miles 
brought the expedition to the sink of 
the Sonoyta and here the brief exist- 
ence of the river is ended. This is 
ancient Carrizal and may be seen on 
the maps of Kino (1702) and Vane- 
gas (1757). From here on, to the 
junction of the Gila and Colorado, dis- 
tant one hundred and twenty miles, 
the country contains not one perma- 
nent inhabitant and but two known 
watering places. The trail is well 
known and has long been traveled. It 
13 the dreaded Camino del Diablo 
whose terrible length is lined with the 
graves of its victims. Over this 
dreadful road came in 1540 Captain 
Melchior Dias of Coronado’s army to 
die amid the sandy wastes of the Col- 
orado. Later it formed the highway 
of that untiring traveler and mission- 
ary Eusebio Francisco Kino. During 
the gold excitement in California this 
trail was used to a limited extent by 
Americans who braved the terrors of 
the desert rather than take the risk of 
encountering the hostile Apaches by a 
more northern route. So great was 
the mortality, however, among the 
travelers that the route was soon 
abandoned. It is said that during a 


period of eight years four hundred 
travelers perished of thirst between 
Altar and Yuma. Captain Gaillard 
of the Boundary Commission states 
that in a single day’s ride of a little 
more than thirty miles he counted 
sixty-five graves. When the condi- 
tion of Anza’s caballada is considered, 
his journey across the Papagueria and 
the sand wastes of the Colorado is 
certainly a remarkable one. With his 
decrepit pack train and slow-moving 
bullocks he could make but few miles 
a day. 

From Carrizal the trail stretches 
across the Tule desert with the near- 
est water forty-five miles distant and 
but a scanty supply then. Dividing 
his expedition into two parts Anza 
marched with the first division at noon 
of January 30, leaving the second divi- 
sion, which consisted of the pack 
trains under charge of a corporal and 
seven soldiers to follow later. He 
made about sixteen miles and en- 
camped for the night in what he calls 
a “bajio” (flat place) without either 
water or pasture. This bajio was a 
low-lying place in the Tule desert 
called Las Playas. It is bordered by 
a fringe of mezquite and greasewood 
and in certain seasons a little water 
may be found there. Resuming his 
march at seven thirty o'clock the next 
morning an hour’s travel brought 
them to the mal pais, a vast, sloping 
sheet of black lava reaching from the 
Sierra Pinto on the north to the Sierra 
Pinecate on the south, and which, 
Anza says, grew neither grass nor 
tree, small shrub or larger one. Pass- 
ing the lava beds, the division reached 
the Tule mountains and the Tinajas 
del Cerro de la Cabexa Prieta—the 
Tanks of the Blackhead Butte—hav- 
ing traveled about sixteen miles. A 
tinaja or tank is a pocket in the rock 
where water may be found after local 
storms. Anza gave the tinajas the 
name of La Empinado—the Elevated. 
It is the Agua Escondido of Father 
Kino and is shown on his map. It ts 
situated in longitude one hundred and 
thirteen degrees, forty-five minutes, 
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Journey of Colonel Anza from is Diary 


about five miles north of the boundary 
line and consists of several tanks high 
up a rocky canon, reached only after a 
hard climb. These tanks hold, when 
filled by the rains, about five thousand 
gallons. 

Explorer Anza found but a scanty 
supply of water and leaving it for his 
pack train pushed on into the Lechu- 
euilla desert. This desert lies be- 
tween the Tule mountains and the 
Gila range and extends north to the 
Gila river. It takes its name from a 
plant of the agave family called lechu- 
euilla, from which the natives obtain 
a fiber used for making nets. Anza 
traveled about eight miles beyond La 
Empinado and camped for the night 
without water and with but little pas- 
ture for the animals. Resuming his 
march at eight o’clock in the morning 
after the second night without water, 
Anza remarks that the ground they 
passed over gave forth a hollow sound 
from the tramping of the horses as if 
there were dungeons underneath the 
road. 

Captain Gaillard informs me that 
he noticed the same peculiarity in 
that locality caused by the horizontal 
stratifications and separation of the 
underlying layers of rock. A march 
of twelve miles brought the division 
to Las Tinajas Altas—the High 
‘Lanks—to which Anza gave the name 
of La Purification. Here was water 
in plenty and pasture near by. These 
tinajas have been known since the 
time of the earliest Christian explorers 
and were probably known to the 
Papagos centuries before. They ap- 
pear on all the ancient maps under the 
name of La Tinaja. They are set in 
the side of a natural semi-circular area 
on the east side of the Gila mountains, 
about three and a half miles north of 
the boundary line, and consist of a 
number of tanks worn in the solid 
rock by the waters of a narrow rocky 
valley several hundred feet above 
which during the rains come tumbling 
through the narrow gorge and fill the 
tanks. There are seven large tanks 
and a number of small ones; but with 
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the exception of the lowest tank, 
which can be approached by animals, 
they are very difficult of access. They 
range one above another, and can only 
be reached by climbing several hun- 
dred feet up the steep side of a ravine. 
The water, Captain Gaillard says, is 
deliciously cool and palatable, being 
surrounded and protected by over- 
hanging walls. The tanks will hold 
from fifteen thousand to twenty thou- 
sand gallons. 

Anza remained here until the morn- 
ing of the third day to rest his com- 
mand and let his pack train come up, 
the mules being in bad condition and 
barely able to travel. He resumed his 
march February 4, crossing the Gila 
range by the Tinaja Pass, and his next 
stop was at some wells called by him 
Los Pozos de en Medio—the Half- 
Way Wells—having made thirteen 
miles. ‘The next day he followed the 
same general direction, keeping close 
to the western base of the Gila moun- 
tains to avoid a range of high and 
almost impassible sand hills extending 
in a northwesterly direction from be- 
low the boundary line in longitude one 
hundred and fourteen degrees, twenty 
minutes to the Gila river. A march 
of eighteen and a half miles brought 
him to his next watering place, a 
spring off the road—perhaps in the 
Telegraph Pass of the Gila mountains. 
Neither this well nor that of the pre- 
ceding camp is known to-day. Anza 
says from its being out of the road 
they inferred it was the one named by 
the Jesuit fathers (Kino) La Agua 
Escondido—the Hidden Water. This 
was not the case, Father Kino’s Agua 
Escondido being the tinajas called by 
Anza La Empinado. 

At this place he found a Papago In- 
dian with a message from Palma, 
chief of the Yumas. Anza had met 
Palma at the presidio of Altar just be- 
fore starting to cross the Papagueria 
and had notified him that he would 
pass through his territory. Palma 
now sent to warn Anza of an inten- 
tion among the Indians of the river to 
murder him and his company and 
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seize his outfit. Palma, the messen- 
ger said, had vainly endeavored to dis- 
suade the Indians from attempting 
such an act which, as he told them, 
would bring down upon the tribe the 
vengeance of the Spanish. They 
were, however, bent upon mischief 
and he advised Anza to be on his 
euard and approach the junction of 
the rivers with caution. Anza did 
not consider the matter very serious 
but dispatched the Papago with in- 
structions to go to Palma and guide 
him to meet the expedition that they 
might confer in regard to the con- 
spiracy, and at two o'clock in the 
afternoon following resumed his 
march for the rivers, distant twelve 
leagues (31.6 miles). He made 
about one-half this distance and halted 
for the night where there was some 
feed for the animals but no water. 
Starting at sunrise the next morning 
he met his messenger returning with 
an under-chief of the Yumas, Palma 
being absent. This under-chief was 
unarmed and accompanied by eight 
warriors armed with bow and arrows 
and all, like himself, entirely naked. 
In his hand he carried a lighted brand 
with which, as Anza tells us, he 
warmed himself by applying it to the 
stomach or hindquarters.” 

This chief informed Anza _ that 
Palma had taken vigorous measures 
for the protection of the Spaniards by 
expelling from his jurisdiction those 
who were trying to make trouble for 
them and all was now quiet and peace- 
ful; that Palma had been sent for and 
would soon meet him with a hearty 
welcome. Resuming his march Anza 
reached the Rio Gila at three in the 
afternoon accompanied by two hun- 
dred Yuma braves who had come out 
to meet him and who escorted him 
with shouts and laughter and other 
demonstrations of joy. At five 


*Melchior Dias, who reached the Col- 
orado river in the fall of 1540, named it 
Rio del Tizon—River of the Firebrand— 
because of this custom. 


o'clock Palma arrived with a body of 
sixty Indians and the two chiefs em- 
braced each other with affection be- 
fore the company. Captain Anza en- 
tertained his visitors with some re- 
freshments while at Palma’s request 
he permitted the Indians, most of 
whom had never before seen a white 
man, to examine the dress and equip- 

nent of the men. Palma, noting 
the posted guards with swords drawn 
and horses ready, asked why this was 
done and said the men should betake 
themselves to rest and liberty, relying 
on the friendship of the Yumas. 
Anza informed him that the soldiers 
were ever on guard; that even in the 
presidio the men were on guard as if 
in) the face of the enemy. 

After conferring a decoration on 
the chief, Anza, in the name of the 
king confirmed him in his command 
of the Yumas, giving him a brief ac- 
count of the authority of the king who 
was responsible to God the ruler of all. 
After this Palma took Anza’s staff 
and made a long harangue to his peo- 
ple, explaining the nature of the honor 
done him and then ordered them to 
their huts for the night. In the morn- 
ing a short journey down the river 
brought them to the ford of the Gila 
and the dwelling of Palma where, in 
the presence of six hundred of his 
people, he received and entertained 
the white men with generous hospi- 
tality. 

Anza has completed the first stage 
of his long journey. He has in one 
month traveled one hundred and 
thirty-eight leagues (three hundred 
and sixty-three and a half miles) of 
desert with a worn and decrepit outfit. 
So far he has braved the known dan- 
ger, traveled the known trail. He is 
now to face the unknown. Desolate 
as was the land through which he has 
come he has now to encounter deserts, 
as dreadful, fierce savages warring 
against each other and hostile to the 
invader, and without guides, wander 
amid sandy wastes in search of water. 
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TRANSLATED BY 
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HIS is the three hundredth 
anniversary of the first 
permanent French set- 
tlement in America—the 
founding of Quebec by 
Champlain, the geogra- 
pher to the King, on the 

third of July, in 1608. One year later 

he heard from the Indians of a beau- 
tiful lake, which, when his eyes beheld 
it, he christened in his own honor— 

Lake Champlain. This marks the ter- 

centenary of a tragedy of lost hopes 

in which Henry of Navarre, pur- 
posed to found a French Empire in 

America—a land of Acadia, which in- 

cluded all of America from Philadel- 

phia to the northern end of Nova 

Scotia. ‘Three hundred years ago 

this spring, the King urged explorers 

to penetrate to the continent, believ- 
ing that they might find the coveted 
way to India—and it was while 
searching for this path to the Orient 
that Champlain hoisted the flag of 
France over Quebec. The story of 
the New World fascinated the French 
temperament, and their aspirations 
were so high that when Richelieu 
came into power, the empire was mod- 
estly described as “New France or 
Canada from Florida to the Arctic 
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circle, from New Foundland as far 
west as they might carry the Gallic 
name.” Narratives of the savage races 
of the New World touched the hearts 
of the Jesuit priests. These self- 
sacrificing fathers left the monasteries 
of the Old World to endure the most 
intense suffering in the dutiful hope 
of bringing the Aboriginal Americans 
to God, and they carried their mes- 
sage of Christianity even into the 
West, where they had missionary es- 
tablishments at Wisconsin and else- 
where. The Bibliotheque Nationale in 
Paris has an ancient letter, a copy of 
which is also in the archives of St. 
Mary’s College at Montreal, Canada, 
which was written by one of these 
Jesuit priests, Father Pierrou, while 
detained in Fort St, Anne on the Isle 
La Motte, in Lake Champlain, in 
1667. This fort had been built the 
previous year as an outpost for the 
French, from which they might send 
out expeditions against the Iroquois 
Indians. It was the first settlement 
in Vermont, though not permanent. 
Father Pierrou’s letter is here trans- 
lated and published for the first time 
in historical records. It is supposed 
to be the first letter written from the 
territory now known as Vermont. 
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fay 4 MBARKED May ioth of 
this year at La Rochelle 
and arrived at Quebec the 
27th of June following— 
according to our sailors 
who have followed the 
sea for twenty years, and 
to everybody, the most fortunate voy- 
age both as to time, which was very 
short, and as to the course of the voy- 
age, which was without storm, that 
there has been these twenty years and 
more. 

Nothing occurred worthy of record, 
unless for the prodigious iceberg 
which we met 240 leagues from Que- 
bec. We beheld it from a distance of 
six or seven leagues, seemingly as 
huge as Metz, in which we fancied we 
could see an upper and a lower city, 
with lofty points in the form of towers 
and steeples, of pavilions, etc. Think 
what it must in reality have been, if 
from that distance it appeared so vast, 
and what its thickness must have 
been, since it rose near fifty feet out 
of the water! We saw another 
smaller one, a quarter of a league 
away, which the wind was driving, 
not more than about twenty-five or 
thirty feet out of water. These 
masses of ice are formidable to the 
pilot, for when you strike them 
(which often happens), you must in 
that case perish. You can feel them 
coming by the sharp cold that they 
produce. We were off this (ice) 
bank at Pentecost, and despite the 
lateness of the season, we froze with 
the cold. You may encounter ice 
masses of this sort that occupy the 
extent of a province; and there have 
been ships which, wishing to pass 
through the cracks which they dis- 
play, often as broad as a great river, 
have found no outlet and have been 
wrecked, These icebergs come from 
the north and sea walrus (seals) are 
often found sleeping on them. We 
saw a number of whales—not a rare 
occurrence—but what surprised me 
was to be told that from these whales 
are obtained ordinarily one hundred 





casks of oil, each as large as four 
casks, bar measure. I saw one 
stranded near Tadoussac whose skel- 
eton alone was enormous. It is a 
common thing to see a great number 
of porpoises, which roll in troops over 
the surface of the sea. You would 
declare you were looking at droves of 
pigs, but so large that from each they 
get one hundred casks of oil, bar 
measure. The seals there are so tame 
that they came quite close to our an- 
chorage. They like to sleep on the 
shore, and a fisherman whom we met 
had just killed more than forty-five 
with a stick as long as one’s arm and 
no thicker than one’s finger. It was 
easy enough, for he found them sleep- 
ing on the rocks, where they had 
stranded. When the tide is high they 
come in toward the rocks, and when it 
has gone out, while they are asleep, 
they find themselves high and dry. 
The King wished to see some of them, 
and two were taken him with diffi- 
culty this past year. He saw them 
alive, but shortly afterwards they 
died. The head is shaped like a 
dog’s but without the ears, of a dun 
color—at least those which I have 
seen alive, though I have seen others 
that were gray. 

It is a marvelous thing to see 
the number of birds that are found 
on the Grand Banks. Their cries 
warn you that you are near this 
bank, and bring a joy that begins to 
drive away the tedium of one of the 
longest voyages that can be made out 
of sight of land. There was such a 
prodigious number of them that you 
could have killed them from the side 
of our ship with blows of a stick. The 
reason that they are seen there rather 
than elsewhere is that this Grand 
Bank is the place where cod are 
caught. In the four or five hours 
that we stayed there, we took near five 
hundred. It is a treasure, this stretch 
of sea, only sixty or eighty leagues in 
breadth, and about one hundred and 
fifty in length, and only forty fathoms 
deep. Thence come the fine cod we 
have in Europe. 
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This bank passed, one enters the 
beautiful St. Lawrence, fifty leagues 
wide at its mouth. It must be con- 
fessed that it is admirable. The river, 
which forms part of the wealth of the 
country, has its ebb and flow as far as 
one hundred and forty leagues above; 
so that it is difficult to cross at some 
places. At Tadoussac I begged our 
captain to give me his boat to pro- 
ceed, for fear that the difficulty of 
eetting on with the ship would keep 
us a long time on this stream. Fif- 
teen or sixteen of the best of our 
ship’s company went with me. It 
was well that we took boat, for be- 
yond that the ship remained eight 
days behind us. A squall of wind 
struck it so furiously that it parted its 
cable and was forced to leave the an- 
chor in the sea. So, then, I arrived 
at Quebec very happily, without other 
inconvenience than two hours’ tribute 
paid to the sea. None got off any 
better than I, not excepting even those 
who have been twenty years on the 
sea. 

I did not wait at Quebec to kiss the 
land where [ thought myself destined 
to die; I did that at our first landing 
below Tadoussac, which was on St. 
john’s eve. I asked our captain to 
let us go ashore to light a bonfire on 
this great festival. Those who ac- 
companied me took each one his mus- 
ket to defend us against the Iroquois, 
who the preceding year at almost this 
very place had killed three French- 
men, one of whom was our captain’s 
brother. Our fear was the less for 
knowing that these savages were now 
seeking peace with the French, and 
meanwhile were careful to avoid any 
hostile act. On coming to the woods 
we found a lodge of the savages, with 
a box of bark, which served us to 
make our bonfire with. 

I did not surprise our fathers at 
Quebec for they had been expecting 
me for two years; but truly they gave 
me such a welcome as threw me into 
confusion. I stayed with them only 
a fortnight or three weeks, but in hap- 
piness so great, in tunion and peace so 
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delightful, that I thought myself in a 
little paradise and realized that the 
spirit of our Lord ruled in our house. 

Some time after my arrival the Iro- 
quois, who had been given two months 
(to conclude peace), came and on the 
day set for fulfilling the conditions 
that had been proposed to them, they 
delivered their harangues and their 
presents with unwonted humility. 
Four days afterwards, their visit was 
returned with all state, and they were 
given to understand that there would 
be no peace with them, if in case any- 
one of their nation by any chance 
should kill a Frenchman or a Huron. 
They themselves did not produce the 
murderer to be delivered up. They 
accepted the condition, which we re- 
peated again to them at their home, 
in order that they might not pretend 
ignorance of it. In default of its ob- 
servance, their country is immediately 
to be put to the torch and sword. The 
most important of their requisite was 
for “black gowns” (priests to teach 
them) and to that end they presented 
to our officers a collar of wampum all 
sprinkled with crosses. I was happy 
enough to be chosen from our Can- 
ada to go into their country with 
Father Fremin, the former missionary 
—a thing which failed not to cause a 
holy jealousy in the breasts of several 
brave fellows who had been only wait- 
ing the opportunity. I had been 
applying myself for eight days at 
Quebec to the Huron language; but 
this good news made me change in 
order to learn that of the Llroquois— 
Yeronon,—our most dangerous ene- 
mies in the past, and the most to be 
feared in future. It is already a month 
since I left Quebec, and I am living 
with them, but to tell the truth, not yet 
quite as one of them. For, I confess, 
my weak-heartedness makes me 
ashamed of myself; I have not yet 
been able to bring myself to eat their 
sogamitle, the broth which forms their 
ordinary diet, but which our hogs 
would not eat. They laugh when 
they see me and ask: “Then how are 
you going to get along in our coun- 
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try?” I must accustom myself to 
that, as to everything else. 

Perhaps it will interest you to learn 
what I have noted of the disposition 
and way of living of these savages, 
It is important to understand them, 
for they are generous and patient. 
They are a people who never com- 
plain, whatever high words they have, 
and who are not the least disturbed 
whatever accidents occur. I have 
seen one of them, whose gun went off 
in his hands as he was hunting, and 
grievously wounded and shattered his 
hand—after ten days his companions 
had abandoned him, not knowing 
where he was—make a canoe, all by 
himself, 1n his maimed condition, and 
go in search of his companions as 
cheerfully as if nothing had happened 
to him. Another had an axe with an 
edge like a razor; one of our French- 
men made two great dents in it and so 
ruined it; but when he saw it he be- 
gan to laugh, without any sign of 
anger. Another injured the canoe of 
the ship that I was aboard on the 
party's departure. Laughing he set 
himself to wrap it with bark and 
patched it with entire tranquility, 
while the others went on ahead, as if 
all his gear had been perfectly in 
order. How many oaths and blas- 
phemies a Frenchman would have 
belched out for these two mishaps! 
Whatever happens, they never talk 
loudly, and they think that people who 
lose their temper are fools. When it 
is necessary to deliberate upon any- 
thing of importance, the old men, 
seated on their knees, with their pipes 
in their mouths, begin to give each his 
Opinion, without anyone’s venturing 
to interrupt them as they deliver their 
speeches with not the least excitement 
and with surprising calmness of man- 
ner. There is one which troubled 
me, but to which I am getting 
accustomed; it is that in doing 
anything they proceed with inde- 
scribable slowness. If they offer you 
something take it as if it were your 
own; for if you decline it they will 
never give it to you. During a storm 


one of our fathers, to whom they had 
offered the best place in the lodge, be- 
ing content to remain by the door—I 
believe that it was for the sake of 
mortifying the flesh—was muchaston- 
ished, another time, at having either 
to take this place or set himself by the 
door, they saying to him: “Then why 
did you choose it?” Avoid showing 
them any deference, despite their 
proud disposition. Keep the upper 
hand of them always, without ever 
doing them any humble service; else 
they will think lightly of you. Judge, 
then, whether virtue has not to be 
mingled with prudence. Their treat- 
ment of us for a month has been en- 
tirely agreeable, even charming. In- 
deed, they have done us service as a 
good servant does his master. What 
I describe is not alone out of consid- 
eration for me, for the intendant, M. 
Taclou, went to them before our de- 
parture and taking me by the hand, 
said to them: “Here is my uncle. I[ 
desire you to treat him like myself, 
and even better,”’ which speech he fol- 
lowed with presents to them on my 
account, for which I am greatly 
obliged to him. One of them having 
killed a beaver, the chief (“Capitaine’’ ) 
took it haughtily and laid it at our 
feet. They killed some time ago an 
elk (perhaps a moose or caribou), 
French “original.” At once the chiefs 
made a speech and congratulated 
themselves that at last they had some- 
thing wherewith to make a night's en- 
tertainment for the “black gowns.” 
God grant that I may conduct myself 
with moderation among them! I will 
say but one thing of their piety. We 
baptized some of them only seven 
months ago, who after prayers pro- 
nounced in the whole company, retire 
to tell their beads by themselves. I 
have sometimes found one of them 
reciting his prayers in a place apart in 
the woods. Is that not a pleasure and 
an encouragement to us to do some- 
thing for their salvation? 

All our military men whom I have 
seen in Canada have assured me that 
France has no territory so beautiful 
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as that whither we are going. It isa 
marvelously pleasant country, under 
the forty-second degree of latitude, 
where one may see ravishing stretches 
of meadow, pretty little hills and 
beautiful valleys—all abounding in 
good things, if they but understood 
how to cultivate it. I can speak bet- 
ter of it when I have seen it. I am 
here within sixty leagues of it. It 
consoles me to think that I shall be 
quite near to Virginia, whither for 
eighteen years I have desired to go, 
and whither Providence has indeed 
led me very tenderly. I know not 
what that land has in store for me, 
but here everything is well. I shall 
be only about thirty to forty leagues 
distant from it, and as soon as I[ learn 
Iroquois, I hope to proceed thither. 
The language of these savages is 
admirable, but pronounced only with 
the throat, teeth and nose, so it is 
hard to describe the difficulty of pro- 
nouncing it. They have only sixteen 
letters, part Greek and part Latin. 
They have no declensions of nouns, 
but conjugate everything by compo- 
sition of the nouns and adverbs with 
the verbs. These latter have as many 
as fourteen persons, whereas we have 
only six. Each personal substantive 
with another (adjective) makes the 
verb sum, es, est, which is not other- 
wise used, by adding these persons to 
the noun, as, ego bonus, tu, ille, illa. 
They have no infinitive, but they have 
the more other tenses, like Greek; 
first and second aorists, first and sec- 
ond futures, positive, negative, of con- 
tinued action. It comforts me to 
see persons who do not know their 


a, b, ec, who have learned the language 
among them. I already make myself 
understood, but understand only a few 
words. They have three conjuga- 
tions and a number of terminations. 
This language is beautiful and ad- 
mirable. In my judgment it contains 
many Greek words. Only last even- 
ing I found this one—ory T7—which 
signifies country. They have their 
quantities and their accents (the 
French reads accidents) their smooth 
and rough breathings, like the Greeks, 
and they are so sensitive that when I 
miss an accent they never fail to cor- 
rect me. With the help of our Lord 
I hope to learn this language soon, by 
speaking constantly with them, which 
I shall hardly be able to do while we 
are traveling, because we are too tar 
separated. 

I am now quite alone again. We 
have learned that sixty Loups were 
awaiting our Iroquois at the passage 
to attack them. I came ahead in a 
canoe to make a reconnoissance; our 
people are ten leagues from here 
waiting for an escort of our French 
in order to cross. I hope we shall 
have it inside of four days,after which 
we shall draw toward our promised 
land. I do not know whether we 
shall get through the whole journey, 
half by water and half by land, with- 
out a skirmish. In my peril you will 
oblige me extremely by obtaining for 
me the help of Heaven and the spirit 
of our Lord for whom verily I shall 
sacrifice myself with all my heart. 
Ah, how happy I should esteem my- 
self if he should accept this sacrifice! 
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LEW CASS, Secretary of War. 
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HIS is the story of an early 
financier in America who 
was an intimate friend of 
the celebrities of the first 
days of the republic and 
gave financial aid to 
many of the great poli- 

cal movements of the times. It is one 
of those too frequent instances in 
American history, where men who 
have done great things in a quiet way 
remain unknown and pass away long 
before the people have an inkling of 
the service which they rendered to 
their fellowmen. 

The man in this instance was an 
early cosmopolitan—a citizen of both 
America and Europe. He was liy- 
ing in England when he became inter- 
ested in early American politics. 
Although a British subject in Britain 
his interests were with American In- 
dependence, and under the alias 
“John Carter” he came to America to 
enter the struggle for liberty and to 
participate in the founding of the 
First Republic in the World. 

For many years he lived and 
worked in the cause of freedom under 
his alias, later divulging his true 
birth and proving to belong to one of 
England’s first families, the Churches. 





He was interested in financing the 
new government, and after its estab- 
lishment went to Paris, and later re- 
turned to London, where, despite his 
American afhliations, he entered poli- 
tics and was elected to Parliament. 

This story may be said to be an in- 
cident in the secret annals of Ameri- 
can history—a man’s life so “mod- 
estly” great that the generations have 
not been told of his remarkable expe- 
riences. It is here presented after 
fifteen years’ researches, during which 
many authoritative sources have been 
investigated. Much of the informa- 
tion has been derived from the family 
of Major Richard Church and his 
daughter, the late Mrs. Angelica 
Church Hart; also the great-grand- 
son and namesake of this early patriot 
in the cause of American Independ- 
ence, John B. Church, now living in 
Geneva, New York. 

The Churches have been closely 
identified with New York for many 
generations, and especially in the set- 
tlement and development of the great 
western area of the Empire State. 
Through its alliances it is closely con- 
nected with the Schuylers, the Rensse- 
laers and the Morrises. This narra- 
tive relates some of these connections. 
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ANCIENT MINIATURE OF WASHINGTON—Found at Villa Belvidere‘dur- 
ing the Church Regime—The writer was at first disposed to ascribe this 
raré miniature to Madame de Brehan, but after some corresponding with 
Mr. Churles Henry Hart, of Philadelphia, was forced to-the conclusion 
that it is not one of the de Brehan pictures—It was painted by a Miss Willing 
of Philadelphia on some metal, probably steel—It certainly is not a mono- 
chrome; there is too much coloring for that.{ neither is it an engraving 
from the ivory minature presented to Mrs. Morris or Mrs. Jay—It is an 
original painting and this is its history: When the seat of Government was 
0 Philadelphia, the residence of Washington was inthe aristocratic section 
—Among tne society leaders at the time in Philadelphia was a family of 
Willings — There were several daughters of this familv, and the family 
were socially intimate with the presidents, and the daughters were particn- 
larly devoted to President Washington—One of the young ladies excelled 
in piinting miniatures and intimated to the president the desire that he 
should sit for her to sketch his profile—He very graciously consented and a 
few days later she sent it to Washington who valued it very highly 
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HEN John Carter” 
came to America, his 
distinguished person- 
ality won for him 
immediate recogni- 
tion among the first 
families of the New 

Tle was a handsome young 
Englishman, with the air of being 
well-born, and a culture that gave him 
entree to the most exclusive colonial 
homes. While it was evident that he 
was versed in British politics, it was 
also apparent that his interests were 
with the Americans in their efforts to 
establish a “Land of Liberty.”’” He 
was taken into the inner circles of the 
American Revolutionists where his 
patriotism to the cause of independ- 
ence led to the bestowal of important 
missions upon him, and he gave his 
most conscientious effort to the devel- 
opment of the new economic theory 
of “government of the people, for the 
people, by the people” that was en- 
gaging the attention of the whole 
world and especially the master poli- 
ticians in the courts of Europe. 

This young English economist mar- 
ried one of the most beautiful Ameri- 
can girls, Angelica, the eldest daugh- 
ter of Philip Schuyler, an American 
general and statesman, who was a del- 
egate to the first Continental Congress 
and a trusted advisor of Washington. 
General Schuyler and his daughter 
undoubtedly knew the secret. It is 
believed that “John Carter” did not 
desire his family in England, which 
was conscientious in its belief that 
“the king can do no wrong” and that 
God intended that men should be 
ruled by monarchs through inheri- 
tance, to know that he was undermin- 
ing the economic system that lay near- 
est to their hearts. 

Two years after the Declaration of 
Independence a son was born, April 
14, 1778, to “John Carter” and his 
bride while they were in Boston, a 
center of the Revolutionary movement 
against the Crown. The heir was 
named Philip after his highly respect- 
ed grandfather, Philip Schuyler. 
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While Philip was a child in arms, 
the mother was on a visit to her par- 
ents at the old manor house, when the 
memorable attempt was made by John 
Waltemeyer and a party of Tories, 
Canadians and Indians to capture 
General Schuyler. Looking out of a 
window, the general saw that his 
house was surrounded by armed men. 
Posting himself with his servants at 
the toot of the stairs with the best 
weapons at hand, he resolved at least 
to protect the family. 

An entrance was soon effected. At 
this juncture, Margaret Schuyler, 
aiterwards the wite of General 
stephen Van Rensselaer, discovering 
that her sister’s child had been left 
asleep in the cradle, rushed down- 
stairs against the protest of her 
father, seized the babe and made a 
successtul retreat. When passing the 
besiegers, John Waltemeyer, mistak- 
ing her for a servant, demanded: 
“Wench, where is your master?” 
With remarkable presence of mind 
she answered: “Gone to call the 
guard.” Some disagreeable attention 
on the part of an Indian who threw 
his tomahawk, tearing Miss Schuy- 
ler's dress and slightly grazing the 
infants forehead, was the most inter- 
esting incident of the escape. Judge 
Church, in after years, used to show 
the scar with some degree of pride. 
It would not, however, attract atten- 
tion, and was only discernible to close 
observers. 

Uhe rare presence of mind of Miss 
Schuyler was only equalled by a ruse 
of her father, who, raising a window, 
called out: “My triends! My friends! 
Quickly surround the house and let 
not one of the rascals escape.”’ Panic- 
stricken, they hastily made their es- 
cape, sweeping the silver from the 
sideboard and taking captive two ser- 
vants. 

As the struggle for independence 
progressed, it became generally known 
that “John Carter” was no other than 
John Barker Church, son of one of 
the old and esteemed British families. 
Through his father-in-law, General 
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WASHINGTON’S HANDWRITING ON BACK OF ANCIENT MINIATURE PAINTED FOR HIM BY AN ADMIRER— 
Major Richard Church, now of Rochester, New York, tells how the miniature came into the possession of his family— 
On his mother’s side, Major Church’s grandparents were Mr. and Mrs. General Walter Stewart of Philadelphia—While 
Philadelphia was the capital of the new republic, President and Mrs, Washington resided in a house directly opposite 
that of General Stewart's. with whose family a close intimacy prevailed—President Washington presented this minia - 
ture to Mra. Stewart as a token of his esteem and in doing so, paid a gallant compliment to Miss Willing by writing 
these lines which are now pasted onto the back of the miniature - 

‘Not for the representation or the value, but because it is the production of a fair lady, the President takes the 
Pee presenting the enclosed with his best regards to Mrs. Stewart. praying her acceptance of it. Wednesday, 16 
MAr., £199, : 

It. of course, was accepted by Mrs. Stewart, and at the time. in February, 1805, when her eldest daughter, Anna 
Matilda, married‘Philip Church, or soon after, it was given over to her and remains in the possession of the family 
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Miniature on [Ivory of John Barker Church, 
a commissary general in the American Revyolu- 
tion—Painted by Richard Cosway in London 
in 1706, while Church was residing near Wind- 
sor Castle and was interested in financing sev- 
eral old world political movements— His country 
seat was the gathering place of Pitt, Fox, Burke 
and the distinguished politicians of the times 


Schuyler, he had become an intimate 
friend of Washington, and was ap- 
pointed commissary-general to the 
French Army under Rochambeau in 
America, and became a close friend 
of Lafayette. 

At the close of the Revolution, John 
Church and his partner, Colonel 
Wadsworth, visited Paris, where they 
were detained for a year and a half in 
adjusting the accounts of the com- 
missary business. Mr. Church’s fam- 
ily accompanied him, and while resid- 
ing there, the celebrated American 
artist, Colonel Trumbull, was em- 
ployed to paint a portrait of the boy 
Philip, which picture has always been 
regarded by the family as a treasure 
of great value. 





Mr. Church had made the acquaint- 
ance Of Latayette in America. In 
Paris it was renewed, and he became 
acquainted with Tallyrand and other 
eminent statesmen. 

Leaving Paris, Mr. Church took up 
his residence at “The Albany,” Sack- 
ville street, London, and betimes at 
his country seat ‘““Down Place” on the 
Thames, about four miles from Wind- 
sor Castle. While in London his 
house was the frequent resort of Fox 
and Pitt, of prominent Americans 
who visited that city, and on the 
breaking out of the French Revolu- 
tion, when many refugees fled to Lon- 
don, he had as guests Tallyrand and 
some of his companions. When, in 
1794, a warrant was issued in Paris 
tor Tallyrand, and he was ordered by 
the ministry to leave England in 
twenty-four hours, John B. Church 
furnished the means for him to es- 
cape to America. 

In 1792, he, with Charles James 
Fox, planned to effect the escape of 
Lafayette from the prison of Olmutz, 
and contributed largely to the ex- 
pense of the attempt, which, however, 
failed. 

Having been a decided partisan 
during the American Revolution, he 
found himself not in the best repute 
with the high Tory party. He also 
had the special disfavor of his uncle, 
John Barker. Notwithstanding such 
adverse conditions, he was elected to 
Parliament from Wendover and ad- 
hered to Mr. Fox, when, in derision, it 
was sald that “his party could go 
to the House of Commons in a hack- 
ney coach.” This remarkable achieve- 
ment in itself proves him to have been 
a man of extraordinary tact and a 
politician of the highest class. 

While his father was in Parliament, 
the son, Philip (Schuyler) Church, 
was sent to Eton, where he remained 
for six years. During vacations spent 
at home, he met many prominent Eng- 
lish and French statesmen. On one 
occasion he met the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George IV. The prince 
was always friendly, but George IT] 
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could never forget the part his father 
had taken during the Revolution, and 
as the king rode by “Down Place” he 
would reter to it as “the residence of 
the American commissary.” 

Philip, as the eldest son of a mem- 
ber, enjoyed the rare privilege of lis- 
tening to the debates in Parliament, 
and so, as occasion offered, heard 
Sheridan and that wonderful trio of 


English statesmen, Pitt, Fox, and 
Burke. Mr. Fox availed himself of 


his intimacy with John B. Church to 
borrow of him considerable sums of 
money, the greater part of which was 
never returned. During his residence 
in London, John B. Church lived 
sumptuously and gave many enter- 
tainments, being on terms of intimacy 
with court officials and other promi- 
nent people. Mr. Church was of 
much help to Colonel John Trumbull 
when he was a pupil of the celebrated 
artist, West, in London. 

In 1797, John B. Church returned 
with his family to New York, and 
Philip, who had commenced his law 
studies in the Middle Temple, Lon- 
don, entered the office of Nathaniel 
Pendleton, an eminent member of the 
New York bar, and in due time was 
admitted, receiving his license from 
Justice Morgan Lewis. 

A French cook named Godey 
accompanied the family, and soon 
after established himself as a confec- 
tioner in New York. He was the 
father of the founder of the well- 
known Godey's M agazine. 

The Church family’s home was No. 
52 Broadway. In 1799, at a dinner 
given by Chancellor aiaeeta. John 
B. Church spoke of hearing that the 
Holland Land Company had cancelled 
a bond for $20,000 against Burr for 
services rendered in the Legislature. 
Hearing this, Colonel Burr demand- 
ed an apology. Mr. Church de- 
clined, further than to say that per- 
haps he had been indiscreet in repeat- 
ing the accusation without fuller au- 
thority. This was not accepted. A 
challenge followed. It was accepted, 
and they met, exchanging shots with- 
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Painting of Judge Philip Church at eighty- 





one years of age, by Fagnani—He was private 
secretary to Alexander Hamilton and accom- 
panied him to the funeral of Washington— 
Judge Church continued the friendships of his 
father, John Barker Church, and was one of 
the most progressive of the younger Americans 
in the first days of the new American Republic 








out effect, the ball from Church’s pis- 
tol striking a button on Burr’s coat 
and passing through his vest. Colo- 
nel burr then accepted the explana- 
tion Mr. Church had previously made, 
remarking that “an explanation might 
be received after shots had been ex- 
changed that would not have been ad- 
missible before.” In this duel Colo- 


nel Burr was attended by Judge 
Burke, and Elijah Hammond was 
Church’s second. 


In 1804, Fox having been appoint- 
ed Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Church renewed correspondence with 


“him regarding the repayment of the 


loans, but without avail. 
In 1807, the Churches resided at 25 
Hudson Square, in New York. He 
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engaged in mercantile speculations, 
and was interested largely in under- 
writing, in which latter business he 
was a heavy loser on account of the 
French spoilations, claims for which 
were made aggregating a large sum 
of money, but which have never yet 
been paid, though bills awarding large 
sums have twice passed both houses 
of Congress, being vetoed by the pres- 
ident. 

Among the friends that | 
Church had made in America was 
Robert Morris, a signer of the Decla- 
ration of Independence and a finan- 
cier of the American Revolution. 
Morris, as is well known, soon after 
the Revolution engaged in land spec- 
ulations and soon became the largest 
individual land-holder in the states. 
In a few years he was obliged to bor- 
row money and give security mort- 
gages on his property. Through Gen- 
eral Alexander Hamilton, who had 
married a sister of Mrs. Church, Mor- 
ris secured a loan of considerable 
money from Church, giving secur- 
ity on property in the city of Phil- 
adelphia. The mortgage was taken 
by Hamilton as trustee, Mr. Church 
not having as yet become a citizen of 
this country. Morris planned a pala- 
tial mansion on the encumbered city 
property, and through Hamilton, 
effected a change of the security to 
100,000 acres of land in the Geneseo 
country. In the progress of the ne- 
gotiations. General Hamilton said, in 
a letter to Mr. Church, that he “con- 
sidered Morris’ bond alone as good as 
the money.” The consideration 
named in the new instrument was 
$81,679.44, and it was dated May 31, 
1796. 

At the beginning of the last century, 
_ John Church was engrossed in finan- 
cial matters and interested in many of 
the financial propositions of the new 
republic. His son, Philip Church, 
was a young man twenty-two years of 
age, and through his father’s friends, 
and his grandparents, the Schuylers, 
was a young American of position and 
influence. 
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When serious trouble with France 
seemed imminent and the provisional 
army Was organized during the ad- 
ministration of John Adams, Wash- 
ington Was appointed commander-in- 
chief, and Alexander Hamilton made 
major-general and inspector-general. 
On the day of his appointment, Ham- 
ilton made a special request for the 
appointment of Philip Church to a 
captaincy in the Infantry. The ap- 
pointment, however, was considerably 
delayed, owing to Washington’s disin- 
clination to approve, on account of his 
youth. While the application was 
pending, young Church was fre- 
quently intrusted with important dis- 
patches to the head of the army. Gen- 
eral Washineton was very favorably 
impressed with his appearance and 
behavior, and doubtless this hastened 
his appointment. 

The following letter is proof. The 
original is among the Church family 
relics. It was written on the occa- 
sion of young Church being made the 
bearer, on his return, of letters to 
General Schuyler and John OB. 
Church. The general's business call- 
ing him another way, he left this note 
for him: 


Sir: I beg leave to commit the enclosed 
letters to your care. If business, duty or 
inclination, should ever call you into the 
State of Virginia, I shall be very happv to 
see you at Mt. Vernon, the place of my re- 
treat. 

Being with esteem sir 

Your most obt and h’ble servant 
Go. WASHINGTON. 


PHILADELPHIA, 4TH DECEMBER, 1708. 


A year and ten days after the date 
of this letter, the spirit of Washing- 
ton passed from earth and Captain 
Church, as it will now be proper to 
call him, as chief of staff, accompa- 
nied Hamilton to Philadelphia to take 
part in the obsequies and pay the last 
tribute of respect to the great de- 
parted. 

Captain Church was Hamilton's 
private secretary, and remembered fil- 
ing away among the papers of Gen- 
eral Hamilton, the original draft of 
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HISTORIC PISTOLS U SED IN THE FAMOUS HAMILTON-BURR DUEL-— It was wi h these weapons 
that the First Secretary of the Treasury of the United States was killed by the Vice-Pie Sage of the United 
states in a di uel arising from a politic al controversy in first ye ars of the American Republic—‘ hese pistols 


were purchased in London ae Jonn Barker Churc! 
and were also used in duel i 


the farewell address of W: ishington, 
about which so much has been said 
and written. 

At this time the French code of 
honor was somewhat in vogue in 
America and affairs of personal honor 
were occasionally settled in duel. The 
sons of these American families, with 
European customs were inclined to 
follow the precedent of their fathers. 
It 1s not strange, therefore, to find 
Captain Philip Church acting as 
second to Philip Hamilton in his duel 
with E. Eckhard, in which young 
Hamilton fell mortally wounded, on 
the same ground where his father, 
Alexander Hamilton, three years later 
met his sad fate. 

In 1799, Captain Church visited 
Canandaigua to attend the sale under 
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, the former C ‘ommissary General in the American Army, 
which Hamilton's son was killed by Eckhard—Amoi g the Church heirlooms 


foreclosure, of the 100,000 acre tract 
previously referred to, Mr. Morris 
being unable to pay off the mortgage. 
Bidding in the property, he on the 
sixth day of May, 1800, took a deed 
in his own name, though it was 
bought on joint account with his 
father, who offered him a half interest 
if he would assume the managem ent 
and conduct the subdivision and sale 
of the tract. 

ihe same year engaging the ser- 
vices of Major Mees Van Campen, 
the noted border man and Indian 
fighter of the Revolution, as surveyor, 
and two assistants, he made a thor- 
ough exploration of the tract. In the 
prosecution of this work, they fol- 
lowed Indian trails and blazed trees; 
marked lines and new paths, endur- 
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ing fatigue, hunger, hardships and 
privations. Captain Church cut his 
foot and was obliged to remain in 
camp. The others were to return 
that night. Becoming lost in the 
woods, their appearance was delayed 
till next day. He used to describe the 
feeling of loneliness he experienced 
that night as almost intolerable. 

Completing the reconnoisance, Cap- 
tain Church and Major Van Campen 
determined to make “a trip to Niag- 
ara Falls” and after a three days’ 
tramp, the last half without food 
other than was furnished by the 
primitive forest, they reached the vil- 
lage of New Amsterdam, now buf- 
falo, with clothing badly torn, nearly 
shoeless and almost famished. 

Visiting the falls, they returned by 
“the White Man’s Trail,” as the new 
roads were called, by the way of Ba- 
tavia, where some money was _ bor- 
rowed of a Mr. Stoddard, to Geneseo, 
where they visited the Wadsworths, 
acquaintances of Captain Church’s, 
finally reaching Bath, tired, footsore, 
and with clothing “all tattered and 
torn.” 

During this visit to the big woods, 
a site was selected for a village near 
the center of the tract. Plans were 
left for laying it out, and it was 
named, even before it had a single 
habitation, for his mother, Angelica, 
an act which at once wins our admira- 
tion and commands our respect. 

He also selected the lands for his 
farm, about 2,000 acres in extent, and 
chose the site for what came to be his 
future residence, in doing which he 
exercised a sound judgment and su- 
perior taste. The place afterwards 
chosen for the mansion he called bel- 
videre, and the post-office and rail- 
road station, a mile or so distant, still 
bear the name. 

In 1802, Captain Church construct- 
ed a saw mill, and a log land office in 
which he installed Evart Van Wickle 
as agent. He also built a store, over 
which John Gibson, afterward the 
first sheriff of Allegany County, pre- 
sided. 


In 1804, Captain Church built his 
temporary residence, known through 
the early years of settlement as the 
“White House” from its having been 
for some time the only painted struct- 
ure in the state, west of Canandaigua. 
The nails used in its construction 
were all hammered out by hand. The 
building was blown down almost ex- 
actly one hundred years after it was 
constructed. 

It was while he was in the big 
woods this year that a messenger 
came bearing the shocking intelli- 
gence of the meeting between his un- 
cle, Alexander Hamilton, and Colonel 
Burr. 
New York, not knowing as to a cer- 
tainty the eftect of the shot. 


_—- 


He started immediately for — 


He: 


soon learned the melancholy result, ° 
and on his arrival found that Ham- , 


ilton’s remains had been taken to his 
father’s house, and thence carried to 
their last resting-place in Trinity 
Church-yard. 

The pistols used in this world- 
famous duel were loaned by John B. 
Church, Captain Philip’s father. He 
had bought them in London when 
Philip was a baby and with them he 
had fought a duel with Burr some 
years since. When Alexander Hamil- 
ton’s son fought the duel with Eck- 
hard, in 1801, Philip, who was young 
Hamilton’s second, secured these same 
duelling pistols from his father and 
saw his young friend fall mortally 
wounded. The pistols have always 
been kept in the Church family even 
to this present day. Captain Philip 
Church was much affected by the 
news of the death of the father of his 
boyhood friend, who had met the same 
tragic death three years before. 

Two letters from William Stewart 
to Captain Church, the first announc- 
ing the meeting and probable result, 
the second, penned the following day, 
communicating the particulars of the 
“affair” and his death, are still pre- 
served by the family of Major Rich- 
ard Church, a son of Captain Church. 
They bear the superscription, “Philip 
Church, Esq., Angelica, near Bath,” 
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FIRST PAINTED HOUSE ON THE FRONTIER OF WESTERN NEW YORK— 
Erected in 1804 by Judge Philip Church and known as the ‘‘White House’’—Here the 
Indians gathered to meet the white man—The historic structure was recently blown down 
—Mrs. Elizabeth Harwood (nee Church) in a letter from her late home in North Rode 
Vicarage, Congleton, England, says: ‘1 have the stone bowl that old Shongo smoked and 
gave to me, and the one he smoked ever afterwards, brought to me by his squaw’s daughter 
at his request, after his death, in their camp under the trees near the old ‘ White House’”’ 


Bath some forty miles or more dis- 
tant, being the nearest post-office. 
John Barker Church was one of the 
executors of Hamilton’s estate. 

On February 4, 1805, Captain 
Philip Church was united in marriage 
with Anne Matilda, eldest daughter 
of General Walter Stewart of Phila- 
delphia. Miss Stewart was of Irish 
parentage, and was born in London- 
derry, Ireland, July 22, 1786. While 
the family was coming to this coun- 
try, she was seized with an attack of 
measles. A sailor passenger took a 
great fancy to the little one, and 
would walk the deck with her. She 
became so pleased with his attentions 
that she would be quiet with no one 
else. 

In June, after their marriage, the 
young couple made the journey to 
Belvidere. Leaving Philadelphia with 
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a “Coach and four” their style of con- 
veyance became plainer, and the roads 
rougher, till they reached Bath, from 
which place the rest of the way was 
made on horseback, concluding an in- 
teresting bridal trip, by following a 
bridle path. Stopping for the night 
at a little house opened for trav- 
elers, where Hornell is now located, 
Mrs. Church, in conversation with the 
landlord, found that he was the sailor 
passenger who, years before, had car- 
ried her around on ship-board. He 
was Mr. George Hornell, after whom 
in 1820, when the town was organ- 
ized, Hornellsville was named. The 
acquaintance thus renewed, was con- 
tinued for the rest of their lives. 

The next day, with Mr. Thomas 
Morris, son of Robert, who accompa- 
nied the young people, they proceed- 
ed on their way, which was tiresome 
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THIRD GENERATION IN AMERICA—Paint- 
ing of John B. Church, born in 1808, grandson of the 
commissary general in the French Army during 
American Revolution, and bearing the same name— 
Painted by Fagnani andin possession of the fan ily 


and tedious, and in places obscure, 
following blazed trees, crossing and 
following streams, climbing and de- 
scending hills. 

When within four or five miles of 
their destination, Mrs. Church’s horse 
caught its foot in the roots of a tree 
and fell, throwing Mrs. Church from 
the saddle. Much wearied and ex- 
hausted, she burst into tears. Soon, 
however, cheered by words of en- 
couragement from her companions, 
she remounted with a laugh and a 
smile, chasing away the tears, and the 
little party rode on, and just before 
nightfall reached the ‘White House.’ 
In later years Mrs. Church, recall- 
ing the incident, used to say she re- 
membered well the expression of 
sympathy on the faces of the two gen- 
tlemen as they helped her up, Mr. 
Morris administering a _ restorative 
from his flask, saying: “This is too 


great a trial for a young lady of nine- 
Leet) 

The pack-horse bearing the bed- 
steads and some other articles being 
some distance behind, they were com- 
pelled for the first night to sleep on 
straw beds on the floor. The rats had 
already made the acquaintance of the 
new habitation, and the night was 
made hideous by the weird chorus of 
a pack of howling wolves who had 
scented their track and followed them. 

With wise’ foresight Captain 
Church had sent on a good Quaker 
cook and a flock of sheep. With fish 
and game at hand, and plenty, they 
did not lack for food during their 
stay, as they did not at the time intend 
to make the place a permanent abode, 
but only a comfortable stopping-place 
while opening up the tract for settle- 
ment. Spending the summer and fall 
in the woods, they repaired to New 
York for the birth of their first child, 
Angelica, which occurred on Febru- 
ary 4, 1806. 

In the spring of that year, with 
their little one, they again journeyed 
into the wilderness. Soon after, John 
B. Church and his wife resolved to 
spend the summer with their son’s 
family at “The White House.” They 
were accompanied by a French cook 
and several maids, and they brought 
along a goodly supply of provisions, 
sroceries and wines. It was a new 
experience for the cook, but instead 
of being distressed over the situation, 
he was delighted with the opportun- 
itv, catching his own fish, killing his. 
own game and having a whole sheep: 
to cook. 

Life in the new country proved so: 
attractive to the older people that it 
was soon determined to build a sum- 
mer residence for themselves, and 
work was immediately begun. The 
bricks were made on the place and 
good building stones were found 
nearby. A messenger was sent to 
Albany for workmen. The timbers 
were sawed by hand with a pit-saw, 
and thus started the construction cf 
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the historic old mansion of Villa Bel- 
videre. 

The large losses connected with the 
French spoilations, his failure to re- 
cover as he had been led to expect, 
and the contest for the gold plate now 
in the possession of the Lenox fam- 
ily in New York, came about this 
time and somewhat dimmed the pros- 
pects of John B. Church. So it was 
deemed best that Captain Church 
should make his home in the big 
woods, a permanent abiding-place, 
which was accordingly done. 

It was through the Church's, father 
and son, that the de Autremonts, Van 
Wickles, de Neuvilles and Duponts, 
all exiles from France during the 
Revolution, were induced to locate 
in Angelica. After the fall of Napo- 
leon, Hyde de Neuville returned to 
France. He soon came back in 
the capacity of Minister from France 
to the United States, which posi- 
tion he held from 1816 to 1821. 
Victor Dupont was a son of Sam- 
uel Dupont de Nemours, one of the 
most distinguished men of letters of 
his time, who ably co-operated with 
Jefferson in the purchase of Loutsi- 
ana, and father or uncle of the late 
Admiral Dupont, who distinguished 
himself during the Civil War, and of 
the same family of Duponts so gen- 
erally known as the great powder- 
mill men, controlling nearly the whole 
business in the United States. 

Louis Paul de Autremont, after re- 
maining here a few years, returned to 
France, accompanying ‘TJallyrand as 
his private secretary. 

Victor Dupont’s deed of land was 
the first to be entered of record in the 
clerk’s office of Allegheny County, 
New York. 

In 1809, Captain Church was made 
a judge of the Court of General Ses- 
sions of the Peace; so henceforth, it 
will be proper to refer to him as 
judge. 

Mr. Fox had promised John B. 
Church to secure some lucrative posi- 
tion for Philip. So, fortuné seeming 
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FOURTH GENERATION IN AMERICA—Por- 
trait of John B. Church—Born in 1834, great-grand- 
son of the distinguished Briton whocameto America 
and engaged in the founding of this great Republic 


to be chary of her smiles, Judge 
Philip Church went to England in 
1812, hoping, though Fox had died, 
to reaJlize in some way on his prom- 
ises. The war coming on, he could 
not get home while it lasted, neither 
could he secure an appointment. Be- 
ing so far away from home and those 
he loved, his condition was exceed- 
ingly unpleasant. He managed to bor- 
row some money, and to sell a farm in 
Suffolk which had been left him by an 
aunt, and so got along. ‘The mansion 
was completed during his absence, 
some parts being finished and occu- 
pied as early as I81o. 

During the absence of her husband, 
Mrs. Philip Church, and a sister 
who was visiting her, received an 
invitation from the Indians at Canea- 
dea to attend their annual New 
Year’s feast. It was thought that it 
would be best to accept, and it might 
also be good policy. 


Au Early Finawier in America—dIohn Church 


A large sleigh was loaded with pork 
and flour, several bundles of blankets, 
and a quantity of glass beads and col- 
ored ribbons. Her coachman was a 
negro, “Big Jim,” and his livery was 
a blue coat with large brass buttons. 
Arriving at the Indian village, they 
found the best wigwam cleaned out 
and prepared for their reception. In 
one corner was some straw, thickly 
covered with hemlock boughs, a buf- 
falo-robe thrown over, and another to 
cover them. A hole in the ground 
made a place for the fire, and another 
in the roof made a way for the escape 
of smoke. The ladies had wisely 
brought along a good supply of food 
already cooked. 

The games and dances were much 
enjoyed, and the afternoon passed 
away very pleasantly. When it came 
time to retire, the ladies laid down, all 
dressed, on their rude bed, and draw- 
ing the robes about them, called “Big 
Jim,” and directed him to care for the 
fire and watch. The negro was soon 
fast asleep, but they never closed their 
eyes. Some time during the night 
the canvas door was carefully pushed 
aside, and an Indian stealthily walked 
in and up to “Big Jim.” They ex- 
pected to see him scalped, but the In- 
dian contented himself with bending 
over him, touching the brass buttons, 
and carefully examining them, after 
which he retired as cautiously as he 
had entered. 

The next day they witnessed the 
burning of the white dog and the 
attending ceremonies. Then the war 
chief, Shongo (a corruption of Gon- 
nee-shon-go “man fond of nanny ber- 
ries’ brought his daughter and an in- 
terpreter to Mrs. Church, and _ told 
her they were about to make her a 
squaw of the Senecas, and adopt her 
as a daughter, and that his daughter 
was to take her name, and be her 
“Gochee” or friend. 

They gave Mrs. Church the name 
Ye-nun-ke-awa, which signifies, “the 
head of the City.” Some claim, how- 
ever, that its meaning is “The First 
White Woman.” The little Miss An- 


gelica Church they named Au-ge- 
gua-agua, or “Bright Eyes,” and a 
visiting friend of the family, they 
called Se-des-tia, “The Morning 
Star,’ but only Mrs. Church was 
adopted. 

Distributing the sleigh load of pres- 
ents, Mrs. Church and her party re- 
turned to Belvidere, feeling that the 
friendship of the Indians was sincere. 
In this she was fully justified, for 
throughout her life they were always 
true to her. When the Battle of Lake 
Erie was fought, the Indians, through 
their wonderfully acute sense of hear- 
ing, became aware of it. Placing their 
ears to the ground, they were able to 
distinguish sounds which no white 
man could hear. Knowing that Judge 
Church was not at home, the Can- 
eadea chief and a number of his war- 
riors in full battle costume, hastened 
to Belvidere, and explained to Mrs. 
Church that “Indians hear big shoot- 
ing way off on great water, Chin-ne- 
wany (a name they had given to 
Judge Church, signifying ‘The Great 
Chief’) not here. Indians come to 
protect Ye-nun-ke-awa trom British.” 

Mrs. Philip Church was ill and con- 
fined to her bed the most of one win- 
ter. When sufficiently recovered to 
recline upon a sofa in the drawing- 
room, One morning as she lay there, 
her daughter reading aloud to her, 
the door opened and in walked a 
chief, two Indians, four squaws and 
an interpreter. Helping themselves 
to chairs in a semi-circle about her, 
the chief arose and spoke through his 
interpreter: “Indians very sorry pale 
face so sick; come to tell Ye-nun-ke- 
awa so. She is their Gochee, they her 
Gochee. ‘They hope when the ice 
melts, and the rivers flow, and the 
green leaves show, and the flowers 
come, Ye-nun-ke-awa will be well.” 
Then each one came up and looked at 
her; she smilingly bade good-bye to 
them and they left as they had come. 
In the spring she was worse and 
one afternoon her Gochee came to her 
bed-room all alone, knelt down before 
her, and laying one hand on her arm, 


So 


Au Jdutimate Friend of the OW 


raised the other heavenward, and 
with a wonderfully impressive ges- 
ture, seemed to say: “The Great Spirt 
come to her,’ and rising, walked 
quietly away. The incident was full 
of pathos, and strangely significant, 
as 1f commending the Spirit of Ye- 
nun-ke-awa to her God. 

While abroad, Judge Philip Church 
devoted much time to a careful 
study of the methods of husbandry 
employed by leading English agricul- 
turists, and determined on his return, 
as opportunity should offer, and his 
interests demanded, to introduce im- 
proved stock. The difficulties in 
introducing an improved breed of 
sheep into the new country are shown 
by the expedient he resorted to for the 
transportation of a buck from Albany. 
The services of a wagon-maker were 
engaged, and an ingenious arrange- 
ment, whereby a crate was suspended 
beneath the judge's gig or sulky— 
which of course was of the style pe- 
culiar to those days, the most striking 
feature of which was the extremely 
large wheels—was adopted, and in 
such way was the progenitor of fu- 
ture generations of sheep in Western 
New York carried from Albany to 
Belvidere. The buck so distinguished 
by such novel transportation had 
been accustomed to travel, but in 
other WayY5, for he was purch:; ased of 
Chancellor L ivingston, who imported 
him from Spain. 

In 1805, Judge Church had driven 
to Belvidere a flock of twenty-four 
sheep. Arriving ae In the evening 
the Y Were fol led cl ose by the hous Se. 
In the morning, a brother-in-law from 
New York being his cuest, he invited 
him out early to see them. Nineteen 
of them were dead. The wolves had 
tracked them in and made the havoc. 
Improved breeds of cattle were also 
introduced, the -etfect being plainly 
discernible over a large extent of 
Western New York and Pennsylvania 
even at this late day. 

Methods of transportation which 
should enhance the value of his lands, 
hasten settlement, and soften the 
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FIFTH GENERATION IN AMERICA Portrait 
of Philip Schuyler Church, a great-great-grandson 
of General Philip Schuyler and Robert Morris, 
who was the financier of the American Revolution 


rigors and hardships of pioneer life, 
engaged the judge's attention. First 
the matter of roads were attended to. 
then came the turnpike, of which, in 
his own county, he was chief pro- 
moter. If he was not the first, it 
would be hard to tell who was, to ad- 
vocate the construction of the Gen- 
eseo Valley Canal, and his opinion, 
early expressed, that a railroad would 
better subserve the interests of the 
people, has long since been verified by 
the abandonment of the canal and 
substitution ot the present railroad. 

After he returned from E ngland he 
received the following letter : 


New Yor, Aprit 19, 1814. 

Sir: I had the honor of presenting in 
your name, to the Common Council of this 
City at their meeting on the 18” inst., the 
drawings of the sewers of London, to- 
gether with the: explanatory documents on 
that subject, which you had the goodness 
to procure on your late visit to Europe. J 
am instructed, Sir, by the Common Coun- 
cil, to present to you. their thanks for your 
zealous attention to the interests of this 


Au Early #inanciver in America—John Church 


City, in procuring these documents, so in- 
teresting and important to its future regu- 
lations. 
J am sir, with great respect 
Your humble servant 
J. Morton C. C. C. 

Puitie CHurCH Eso. 

Judge Philip Church’s father, John 
Barker Church, the Revolutionary 
commissary, was now an aged man. 


He had passed a life full of activity 
on both continents and had partici- 
pated in the politics of three nations 
during his years of vigor, He was 
made an honorary member of the 
Society of the Cincinnati at, or soon 
after, its founding. Many of the 
celebrities who had been his intimate 
friends were now dead. Huis beloved 
wife, who, years before, had been the 
beautiful Miss Angelica Schuyler, and 
the mother of Philip, died in 1815 and 
was interred in the Livingston vault 
back of historic old Trinity Church in 
New York. That same year, John 
Barker Church’s name was dropped 
from the New York directory and in 
1816, he went back to the London of 
his childhood and was given a cor- 
dial reception by the Prince of Wales 
and other dignitaries. He died in 
London in 1818 and was buried in St. 
James’ Church. 

In 1824, Lafayette visited America, 
and on his journey through the coun- 


try stopped at Rochester. Judge 
Philip Church and some of his 


family attended the reception. A 
daughter of the judge was presented. 
Before her name could be spoken, 
Lafayette exclaimed: “There comes a 
schuyler,’ or “There is Schuyler 
blood in her veins,” pointing to her, 
all coming, of course, from his ac- 
quaintance with General Schuyler and 
his family. In a letter to Judge 
Church, upon his return to France, he 
alluded to the incident in these words: 
“Happy am I in the opportunity to 
remind you of the old friend of your 
beloved parents, to present my re- 
spects to Mrs. Church, doubly dear to 
my most precious recollections, and to 
your amiable daughter, whom a 
friendly image engraved on my heart, 





made me recognize before she was 
named to me.—LAFAYETTE.” 

But the great work to which, for a 
number of years, Judge Church di- 
rected his attention and devoted his 
time and energies, was the New York 
and Erie Railroad, which passed 
through his tract, and he left letters, 
notices, petitions, memorials, papers 
and memoranda, proving that he was 
one of the earliest of the promoters. 
Its completion heralded the mar- 
velous transformation of a vast em- 
pire of forest, to a wonderful pan- 
orama of varied beauty, dotted with 
cities, villages and hamlets and teem- 
ing with a population of industrious, 
thrifty, contented and patriotic peo- 
ple. In 1851, when the event was cel- 
ebrated and the excursion train bear- 
ing President Fillmore, Daniel Web- 
ster, John J. Crittenden and other na- 
tional celebrities, arrived at Belvi- 
dere, Judge Church presented a large 
Hag, upon which was represented an 
engine drawing a large cannon and 
sheaves of wheat on an open car; an 
Indian in ambush with a look of sur- 
prise upon his features, his bow and 
arrow falling from his grasp, and a 
startled deer running away. Be- 
neath was this inscription: 

Where the fierce red man trod his pathless 
Way, 
In search precarious, daily food to slay, 


Or, hid in ambush. sprung upon his foe, 
Striking, unseen, the unexpected blow; 


Now steam, resistless, spreads his fiery 
wings ; 

When want depresses, wished-for plenty 
springs : 

Or ponderous weapons to our border 
draws; 

Or writes on ocean waves Columbia’s 
laws. 


Boast not, proud white man, in arts of 
peace and war, 

Look up to heaven, and see how small you 
are, 


Judge Philip Church died in 1861, 
aged eighty-three, and was buried in 
the beautiful Angelica Cemetery be- 
side his dear wife, who had preceded 
him in their last resting-place, twenty 
feet distant from the grave of his 
faithful and devoted friend and co- 
adjutor, Major Moses Van Campen. 
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‘"_GATHERING PLACE 


It was the writer’s privileg¢ 
years since to visit Major Richard 
Church in this historic old Manor 
house, part of the east wing of which 
was for many years devoted to the 
purposes of a land office. The old 
office was indeed most richly curious. 
Over the mantle arranged in the form 
of an X were the famous duelling pis- 
tols, before described. An admira- 
ble portrait of the judge by Fagnani 
hung on the wall to one side of the 
fireplace. There were letters from 
Washington, Lafayette, Generals 
Green and Hamilton, and the English 
statesman, Fox; and one, a curiosity 
in in itself, from Sir Philip Francis, 
the reputed author of the “Junius 
Letters,” bearing an invitation to 
visit him at Tunbridge Wells, a pop- 
ular owatering-place in England. 


SOME 
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OF DISTINGUISHED MEN EARLY IN LAST CENTURY 


were also commissions bear- 
ing the signatures of President John 
Adams and Alexander Hamilton, and 
the old mortgage engrossed OT) parch- 
ment, trom Robert Norris ae) Alex- 
ander Hamilton as trustee for John B. 
Church. 

Villa Belvidere has thirteen fire- 
places, around which have gathered 
many famous men, which make it one 
of the most historic American estates. 
It is ornamented with tiles illustrative 
of scenes in Scott’s novels, each of the 
fourteen giving the subject of illustra- 
tion and the book and page from which 
itis taken, The three directly over the 
hreplace represent ravens 1 various 
attitudes, suggestive of Ravens noo 
family seat mentioned in “The Bride 
of Lammermoor,” ant present the 
Latin legend, “Provid bet dominos.” 


There 


Beginning Crade with Foreign Lands 


Struggle for 
Existeuce in the First 
Aays of the American Republic * 


Adventures of an American Sea Captain during the 
War for Jndependence and the Founding of the Nation 
Haurual of Samuel Hout, Boru in 1744, Relating Experiences on the High Sras 


TRANSCRIBED BY 


JULIUS WALTER PEASE 


Now in His Ninery-Treirrnp YEAR, AND A GRANDSON OF CaprTratn SamuErt Hort 


HIS is the testimony of a 
man who knew Amer- 
ica when its great do- 
main from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific was a sav- 
age wilderness and men 
dared not to penetrate 
t; when the land offered meager op- 

ae for a livelihood and ambi- 





tious youths looked toward the sea as 


the safest occupation. He found 
his early boyhood that he must choose 
between the dangers of adventure 
with the beasts of the forests or the 
storms and piracies of the sea—and 
he chose the sea. 

This was in the days when the only 
communities in America were near 
coast or waterway, and men cast 
their destinies with the winds and 
tides which they knew, rather than 
the dark and mysterious wilds of a 
continent which they knew not. 

It is not strange, then, that the 
writer of this narrative took to the 
sea in his boyhood. His experiences 
were similar to those of many others 
of his generation and as such give a 
clear impression of the conditions that 
existed in the decade before America 
became a nation, the epoch when the 
Americans followed the mandates of 
the king. 

It was then the custom of Ameri- 
can gentry to cause their sons to be 
entered as midshipmen in the Royal 
Navy. The gilded ships of war, 
with their imposing size and arma- 
ment, fascinated the American-born 
youth, “but what enticed and de- 





cided him more than all else to enter 
the Navy of King George was doubt- 
less the jaunty appearance of the Brit- 
tish midshipman as he swaggered 
through the streets of Boston or New 
York in his gilt-buttoned uniform 
with a wicked-looking dirk hanging 
from his belt.” 

The last pages of the almost inde- 
cipherable journal of Captain Samuel 
Hoyt tell the story of the average 
boy's adventures at sea during these 
days. ‘They have been transcribed 
and are here recorded, forming an en- 
tertaining conclusion to the two pre- 
vious instalments that have been pre- 
scented in this volume of THE JourR- 
NAL OF AMERICAN History. This is 
a complete story by itself, giving a 
clear view of the beginning of Amer- 
ica’s trade with foreign lands, and the 
almost insurmountable difficulties en- 
countered. The transcription is 
through the courtesy of Mr. Julius 
Walter Pease, who 1s the grandson of 
the writer of the manuscript, in his 
ninety-third year. He recalls hear- 
ing his mother, who was the daugh- 
ter of the narrator, tell of her father’s 
experience much the same as here re- 
corded, and also of hearing her tell of 

scenes in the American Revolution. 
As stated in the first presentation, 
Samuel Hoyt was born April 3, 1744. 
He was twice married, the first occa- 
sion being to Clotilda Wilcox, who 
was born “April 29, 1745, and second 
to Mary Stone, a widow, born No- 
vember 3, 1756. After eighty-two 
years he died on October 5, 18206. 
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Overboard from Brig ‘‘ Eunice ”’ 
Bound for Greater Antilles in 1765 


6 6 A 4g January, 1766, I 


sailed first Mate 
on board the brig 
‘Eunice’ bound for 
the West Indies, 
Soon after our de- 
parture we were 
met by a violent snow storm which 
caused our return (as we_ had 
but scanty stores of provision on 
board) to Guilford Harbour. Not 
thinking this harbour secure should 
a gale of wind come on, the 
captain and myself concluded it 
was best to get under way and run 
into Sachem’s-head harbour, which 
was the distance of about three miles. 
In getting under way for this purpose 
one of the haulyards parted at the mo- 
ment I was assisting one of the men 
in hoisting, which together with a 
heavy rolling sea, occasioned my go- 
ing overboard immediately under the 
bows of the brig. The season was 
then extremely severe, and as I had 
on a thick greatcoat, it appeared to 
me to be impossible to save myself by 
swimming, but Divine Providence, 
who does not allow a single hair to 
fall without His noticing it, had de- 
termined to save me; He inspired me 
with resolution and undoubtedly gave 
me these reflections, that in all proba- 
bility thousands have been drowned in 
consequence of being frightened. 


Resignation of Command of Ship to 
Fight in American Revolution 
“I determined if possible to remain 


composed and try my utmost to save 
myself. When I regained the surface 





and had cleared my eyes of water I 


found myself just astern of the vessel 
she being under quick headway, I 
found it would be impossible to save 
myself by catching hold of her stern. 
It providentially happened that the 
boat was veered at a considerable dis- 
tance from the vessel, and, although 
unable to make any considerable head- 
way in swimming, still I made a 
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shift to keep myself above water 
and when the long boat passed me, I 
made a violent effort by springing in 
the water with all my might toward it, 
and was successful in catching hold 
of her stern. I soon made a shift to 
get into the boat, when some of the 
crew on board hauling the boat along- 
side, helped me on board the Brig. 

“After the storm subsided we again 
put to sea, and in crossing the Gulf 
Stream were overtaken with a violent 
storm, which continued six days and 
nights with unabated fury. Through 
the whole of this time we were obliged 
to sail before the wind without having 
had time even to change our clothes. 
At length the vessel became unman- 
ageable and we were obliged to clear 
her decks by throwing all our live 
stock overboard. This was attended 
with danger of being washed over- 
board, as the sea was continually 
breaking over the vessel in all direc- 
tions. When the wind abated we 
found that we had lost the most valu- 
able part of our cargo, and would 
have gladly returned home without 
visiting the West Indies had it been 
practicable. We resolved upon ma- 
ture consideration to proceed forward 
and land at the first Island which 
should lie in our way. This proved 
to be the Island of St. where 
as soon as we could dispose of what 
little property the storm had left us, 
we set sail for Guilford with a 
fair wind, which continued to favor 
us until we arrived home, where our 
friends received us with apparent joy. 

“The same year, 1766, I married a 
young lady by the name of Clotilda 
Wilcox, and for a considerable length 
of time I abstained from my usual 
occupation; staid at home and visited 
with my wife. Yet such was my na- 
tive attachment to the watery element 
that not all the troubles and hardship 
I had undergone could induce me to 
quit it entirely, and, accordingly I 
continued overseeing more or less un- 
til the revolutionary war took place 
tween England and America. 





Journal of Captain Samuel Hoyt—Born in 1744 


My Country’s Welfare 
Lay Nearest My Heart 


“After the commencement of Brit- 
ish hostilities my country s welfare lay 
nearest my heart, and I resigned my 
command on board a ship and accept- 
ed the office of corporal in the army. 
Soon after the Battle of Lexington, I 
volunteered my services and proceed- 
ed with the militia towards Boston, 
but as a sufficient force had assembled 
at that place before we had time to 
arrive, we received orders to return 
back. I enlisted soon after my return 
for the term of seven months. J was 
ordered soon after my enlistment to 
proceed on to the south part of Long 
Island and from thence to New York, 
where | was not allowed to stay long, 
being soon reordered back to my for- 
mer station, where we had a severe 
skirmish with a company of British 
cruisers. Not long after this skir- 
mish I received orders to return to 
New York, and from thence proceed- 
ed to Ticonderoga with General 
Wooster, who was ordered on an ex- 
pedition against St. Johns. 

“For some time my health had been 
on the decline, and when I reached 
St. Johns I was thought to be incapa- 
ble of doing duty, and accordingly 
left among the invalids with orders to 
return home as soon as we should re- 
cover health sufficient to be capable of 
performing the journey. After re- 
maining a few days all those who 
were able assisted the others in re- 
moving to Lake George, where we 
embarked in two large boats and 
sailed down the Lake. We had not 
advanced more than five or six miles 
before night approached. As we 
were near the land we discerned an 
old mansion standing near the shore 
and almost hid by the thick foliage 
which surrounded it. We approached 
the shore, and upon visiting it found 
one apartment tolerably entire (al- 
though uninhabited) where we re- 
moved the sick and weak, continuing 
there through the night. 

“We arose early next morning, 
when to our inexpressible grief and 


consternation we found our boats 
sunk by a storm which had arisen dur- 
ing the night, and whistling through 
our dreary mansion had given us the 
intelligence long before the day 
dawned. I was the only person pres- 
ent in the least acquainted with navi- 
gation or seamanship. Accordingly 
I was appointed by the commanding 
ofcer to get the boats up and see to 
repairing the damages they had suf- 
fered during the night. Accordingly, 
we went to work and found means to 
get the larger boats up, which upon 
examination, we found to be consider- 
ably injured, having a hole through 
her bottom of considerable size. This, 
however, I found means to stop; tak- 
ing some of the boards from the build- 
ing I soon fitted a graving piece and 
declared the boat fit for use. I next 
proceeded to make a sail, which [ 
soon performed by sewing some old 
blankets together, and upon trial 
found to our great joy this boat suffi- 
cient to contain our whole crew. 
After embarking we directed our 
course for Fort George, where we 
arrived safe the same day, after a 
boisterous and dangerous passage. 

“I was agreeably surprised at find- 
ing my brother Jonathan Hoyt at the 
Fort, who then resided, when at home, 
at Sunderland in Vermont. The next 
day we both set forward from the 
place (Sunderland) in company. 
When I arrived in Sunderland I was 
so much pleased with the place that I 
purchased a farm and the year ensu- 
ing removed thither with my family. 


In Charge of Prisoners 
in the American Revolution 


“In the year 1777, in the month of 
June, I was taken very ill of a pleu- 
risy, and malignant fever following it 
kept me low a considerable length of 
time. Before I had perfectly recov- 
ered I received intelligence that a de- 
tachment of British under the com- 
mand of Col. Bourn was in the vicin- 
ity, and thinking it desirable to re- 
move my family to a place of greater 
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safety, although still weak by reason 
of my late illness; yet fear for my 
family overcame the weakness of my 
body, and in August Ist of the same 
year I removed my family to Birming- 
ton. Soon after my arrival in that 
place the ever memorable Battle of 
Bennington was fought, within the 
distance of four miles of my then 
place of residence. But as I] still re- 
mained feeble, the only service which 
I was capable of performing was to 
assist in guarding the prisoners. 
Aiter the favorable termination of 
this Battle I again set out with my 
family and arrived at Williamstown 
without further trouble; where I was 
met by an acquaintance from Guil- 
ford who had undertaken his journey 
on my account, having been hired by 
my relatives at Guilford for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining my present cir- 
cumstances and the danger we were 
in from the enemy. I immediately 
after my meeting this acquaintance 
entrusted my family to his care, and 
hastened back for the purpose of 
superintending my farm. 

“In October following the army 
under General Bourgoyne capitu- 
lated, and from that period things 
began to assume a new aspect in 
the North, and I again ventured 
to remove my family back to Sun- 
derland. From the time of my 
first residing in Vermont until after 
the close of the year I served in the 
Militia, and for several years had the 
appointment of a militia captain. As 
Vermont was then a frontier settle- 
ment and exposed to the frequent in- 
vasions of its English and Indian 
neighbors, the militia were kept in a 
perpetual state of alarm, and were 
obliged to march and countermarch 
almost constantly to resist the maraud- 
ing bands of the enemy. 

“After the amicable adjustment of 
differences between America and 
Great Britain had taken place, those 
anxious and distrustful days were suc- 
ceeded by some of tranquility and joy, 
which kind Heaven seemed to bless 
in prospering all our lawful pursuits. 
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Distrustful Days Followed by 
Moral Wave and Joyfulness 


“In the year 1784 Wm. Wood (a 
worthy missionary) visited Vermont. 
For sometime I[ paid little or no re- 
gard to him or his preaching: one of 
my neighbors, however, at length per- 
suaded me to attend one of his meet- 
ings. After Divine service was over 
I returned home with a heavy heart, 
having a clear view of my past sins, 
which deprived me of rest. I contin- 
ued in this awful situation until it 
pleased God (as I hope and trust) to 
interest me in His redeeming love by 
washing and purifying me in the 
Blood of the Redeemed. Soon after 
my (hopeful) conversion, multitudes 
were aroused from their accustomed 
stupidity and began to realize that 
they were dead in trespasses and sins. 
For several months attention to re- 
ligion increased and spread through 
whole towns and villages. In many 
neighborhoods there was scarcely a 
family which was not in a greater or 
less degree interested in the Blessed 
Work. The Lord’s Days and all gos- 
pel institutions were greatly rever- 
enced, and a goodly number were 
hopefully brought into the fold of 
Christ. In short, the Divine promise 
that the wilderness and solitary place 
should rejoice and blossom as the 
rose, seemed at this time to receive a 
gracious accomplishment. Subse- 
quently to this period my consort was 
taken dangerously ill. Her physician 
advised her to make a trial of a 
warmer climate. 


The War is Over and Seamen 
Return to Life on the Waves 


“TI accordingly in the year 1793 set 
out for Guilford in company with my 
beloved wife, where we arrived soon 
after. Upon my arrival I left my 
wife in the care of my friends and 
sailed Mate of the Sloop ‘Fanny’ for 
Hispaniola. We proceeded on our 
voyage for several days without hav- 
ing anything remarkable occur. On 
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the night of the 30th of July the man 
at the helm discovered large breakers 
and concluded from appearances that 
we drew to land. Scarce a moment 
had elapsed before the vessel touched 
lightly upon a rock, and before he had 
time to apprise us (who were below) 
of our danger, she struck again with 
such violence that it effectually 
aroused us from our slumbers. As 
soon as Captain Smith had recovered 
from the surprise which he was at 
first thrown into, he discovered that 
we were indeed in a doleful condition, 
being surrounded by rocks. The cap- 
tain then immediately ordered the boat 
to be cleared, as all the horrors of a 
watery grave appeared fully to our 
view. But it pleased God to preserve 
us amid all the dangers which sur- 
rounded us, for after daylight ap- 
peared we were shown with joy and 
surprise that our course had been 
through large beds of rocks, which, as 
it appeared, were wholly connected 
together, except the channel which we 
had followed, and this was so narrow 
in many places that it appeared to all 
hands on board that the Divine hand 
of Providence had been stretched out 
for our miraculous preservation. 


Aboard the sloop «‘Fanny’”’ in 
1793—bound for Hispaniola 


“Aiter taking our observations we 
learned by the chart that the ledge we 
had passed the preceding night was 
called Plate Strand. During this day 
(the wind being fair) we pressed all 
the sail we could possibly carry, and 
before night set in made the Island of 
Hispaniola. We shortened sail dur- 
ing the night and the day following 
made the Harbour of Cape Francois. 
After reaching the mouth of the Har- 
bour we took in some of our canvas 
and ran up the Harbour under easy 
sail. After we had cast anchor we 
were visited by an American gentle- 
man who informed us that the negroes 
(a few days previous to our arrival) 
had massacred all the white inhabi- 
tants they could find in that part of 


the Island except a few whom they re- 
served for slaves. He also informed 
us that two vessels only had arrived 
since the insurrection, before us. In 
the morning a boat containing sixteen 
negroes was dispatched to visit us. 
And as soon as they came on board 
(without even waiting for an invita- 
tion) they introduced themselves be- 
low and began robbing us of our pro- 
vision. I immediately followed them 
below and asked them what right they 
had to plunder our provision. He 
(the person who appeared to be their 
captain) replied with an insolent air 
that he was doing as he pleased. [ 
immediately ordered them on deck 
and literally had to drive them from 
the cabin. 


Massacre by Negroes who made 
White Men their Slayes 


“After securing the provision I 
next went on deck to see what was 
passing there, when to my astonish- 
ment I beheld a swarthy son of Africa 
at my coop of fowls robbing me 
of my property. I again ordered 
him to leave the vessel, when he gave 
me to understand that he should do as 
he pleased. Upon this some alterca- 
tion took place, when the negro draw- 
ing his cutlass, made several passes 
at me which | fended off with a hand- 
spike that I had taken up for that pur- 
pose. Upon seeing this Mr. Hand 
seized upon another handspike which 
lay near him, and coming to my assist- 
ance we drove them from _ the 
deck. Upon coming near the side of 
the vessel, just before the negroes had 
cast off their fast, I observed several 
of my sheep in their boat; when 
speaking Mr. Hand and desiring him 
to assist, I boldly jumped into the 
boat and soon cleared her of my prop- 
erty. J also passed up a couple which 
belonged to Mr. Hand. As soon as 
I had taken out my own property I 
immediately jumped on board of our 
own vessel, notwithstanding the de- 
sire the captain manifested, by fre- 
quently brushing me while in the boat 
to clear her of his property. 
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“Upon my jumping on deck the ne- 
groes immediately cut their fast and 
steered fur the shore, leaving me with 
curses. When those negro-tyrants be- 
came convinced that they could not 
seize and carry off our cargo unmo- 
lested, they appeared willing to pur- 
chase it, and as they had possession of 
their late master’s wealth, they had 
money in abundance. After the insur- 
rection of Cape Francois the bodies of 
thesufferers were heaped together: and 
set on fire by the blacks, and their re- 
mains were still smoking after our 
arrival. The negroes were so despotic 
in their new regulations that it was 
hardly safe for any white persons to 
show themselves on shore. To give 
the reader some idea of their laws I 
mention the following:— That any 
person or persons who shall be seen 
to stoop down with the intention of 
picking up anything while walking 
the streets, shall be shot. Scarce a 
day passed but their cavalry, magnifi- 
cently dressed, was to be seen mount- 
ed on the parade. Nothing could ex- 
cel the arrogance and ostentation 
which was universally prevalent 
among them. A great number of 
vessels whose former owners had 
been murdered, lay at anchor in the 
harbour without having anyone on 
board who understood anything about 
a vessel. 


Black Despots Who Revelled in 
Power and Bloody Revenge 


“One evening while lying in port 
curiosity prompted me to go on board 
of several ships, who were wholly des- 
titute of men. As I was about to re- 
turn one of my men observed to me 
that they (meaning himself and com- 
rade, who rowed me) should like to 
go on board of a large ship which lay 
farther off than any we had yet been 
to. Upon my giving them leave they 
altered their course and pulled for the 
ship. When we came alongside we 
made the boat fast, and entering the 
ship we all walked aft, toward the 
quarter deck, when to our surprise we 
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beheld (by the hight of the moon) a 
large negro apparently fast asleep 
having a gun clasped in his arms. 
Upon hearing us he started up and 
pointed the gun at my breast, un- 
doubtedly with an intention of either 
running me through the body with his 
bayonet or, what I feared still more, 
of shooting me. I, however, made a 
shift to ward it off with my arm, and 
endeavored by every method in my 
power to convince him that we had 
come with no evil design. But all my 
endeavors were unavailing, as he con- 
tinued to try his utmost to get his gun 
away, as I supposed for the purpose 
of shooting me. I continued to try 
to pacify him, and in the meantime 
kept walking backwards until I had 
reached the gangway of the sides of 
the ship, when looking around to see 
what had become of my men I found 
them both missing; (and as I after- 
wards learned they both jumped into 
the sea upon the first alarm). As 
soon as I found my men had left me 
alone with the negro I made a desper- 
ate effort to regain my boat by giving 
the negro a violent shove backward, 
and succeeded in descending the side 
of the ship before the negro could re- 
cover himself sufficiently to get his 
gun to bear on me. 

“Immediately upon my reaching 
the boat I gave her a _ violent 
shove from the ship, and seizing 
an Oar was preparing to sail, when 
upon casting my eyes on deck | 
saw the same negro level his gun at 
my head. I was about springing into 
the sea, when I saw the flash of his 
gun. I fell as soon as the gun went, 
but soon recovering I sprang to the 
oar with all my remaining strength, 
for the purpose of getting out of the 
way before he should again load his 
gun, but upon seeing one of my men 
swimming at no great distance I soon 
helped him on board, and both of us 
seizing the oars tried our best to get 
out of his reach before he should have 
loaded again, but without the desired 
success, for but a few minutes elapsed 
before he discharged his gun a sec- 
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ond time, but without doing any in- 
jury as the ball struck the water after 
it had passed us. As soon as we had 
gotten a proper distance from the ne- 
gro’s musket we slackened our oars, 
and upon examination found the 
wound which I had received from the 
first fire was but slight, the ball having 
passed through the top of my hat car- 
rying some of my scalp along with it. 
One of my men being still missing, 
and concluding that he most likely 
was holding on by the cable or rudder, 
we once more shaped our course 
toward the ship, and rowing back as 
silently as possible, we found him 
clinging to the talons of her rudder. 
After taking him on board we pro- 
ceeded back to our own vessel with- 
out having received any material in- 
jury. 

“Almost every night while we lay 
in the harbour some poor unhappy ex- 
ile took advantage of the darkness 
and sought refuge in our _ hold. 
Among these sufferers was a middle 
aged man and his little daughter, the 
only one of a numerous family that he 
had been able to save. The most of 
them had secreted large sums of 
money besides immense quantity of 
silver plate, which were also conveyed 
on board. It happened that a Captain 
from Baltimore by the name of Can- 
ada was forced to land his cargo at 
this port, and as he was the first 
American that arrived there after the 
government had been usurped by the 
negroes, his vessel was soon thronged 
with French emigrants. And that he 
might avoid any unhappy consequence 
which might otherwise result from 
this circumstance, he dispatched his 
mate with the vessel to the United 
States and staid behind to collect the 
avails of his voyage. He received in 
return for his cargo, sugar which he 
hired us to carry to Baltimore. 


Ransacked by English Privateer 
after Treasure of Rich Exiles 


“The next morning after we sailed 
we were chased by an English Priva- 


teer, and as the passengers were 
Frenchmen, knowing their property 
would be considered as a lawful Prize, 
they prevailed on Captain Smith to 
hide it under the ceiling of the vessel. 
But this precaution proved of no avail, 
for as the privateersmen wereapprised 
of what had happened at Cape Fran- 
cois, they came expecting to be en- 
riched with a noble spoil. As soon as 
they entered on board of us they fell 
to ransacking every part of her with 
such diligence that they quickly dis- 
covered the hidden treasure, which 
they carried off to their own vessel. 
Yet everything whichcould be claimed 
by Captain Smith as American prop- 
erty was upon his going on board of 
the Privateer delivered up to him. A 
prize master and a number of men 
were then ordered on board the sloop 
to proceed with her to Bermuda for 
adjudication. 

“Although at this time our sit- 
uation was by no means agree- 
able, yet was it shortly after rendered 
doubly painful by the sudden death of 
Mr. Dudley (one of our own men) 
who died with the yellow fever. Dur- 
ing his last illness but one or two of 
his friends were allowed to be present 
with him at a time. After his de- 
cease we obtained permission to con- 
vey his body to a Maroon Island 
(which was nearby) where we buried 
it as decently as we were able. This 
melancholy event was succeeded by 
the death of a French gentleman who 
was one of our passengers. The con- 
duct of his own countrymen on this 
occasion was extremely singular, none 
of whom, not even excepting his wife 
and brother, could be prevailed upon 
to remain in the room with him to per- 
form the last sad office of a friend, or 
even to see his lifeless corpse; and, as 
the prize master declined giving any 
assistance, we were obliged to per- 
form the last rights of humanity by 
interring his remains. 

“Soon after I had assisted in depos- 
iting the body of the Frenchman I was 
attacked with the same disorder, nor 
was it at all surprising since during 
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the whole continuance of the sickness 
on board I had been continually ex- 
posed to it. Finding myself destitute 
of suitable medicine I resolved to try 
an experiment, and accordingly took 
down more than a pint of salt water. 
This operated as a powerful emetic 
and proved the means of carrying off 
the fever. Yet so violently was I 
seized with this malignant disorder 
that in a few hours my strength was 
almost wholly exhausted. 


Home again in Guilford after 
Escaping Pirates and Yellow Fever 


“After our arrival at Bermuda 
Capt. Smith stood the customary trial, 
the result of which was that our cargo 
was condemned and the vessel liber- 
ated, which permitted us to return 
home as soon as we pleased. We set 
sail for Guilford the ensuing day, 
where we arrived in twelve days, and 
I had the happiness of finding Mrs. 
Hoyt’s health somewhat more com- 
fortable than it had been previous to 
my departure for the West Indies. 

“T had been at home but a few days 
before I received a line from the 
owner requesting me to take charge of 
the same sloop, and after having taken 
in my cargo, to proceed immediately 
for Martinico. I accordingly, after 
having loaded her, sailed for that 
island with a fair wind, where we 
arrived in fourteen days without hav- 
ing anything remarkable take place on 
our outward bound passage. Imme- 
diately after my arrival I received in- 
telligence that a British fleet were 
making preparations to attack the 
Island, and in consequence an em- 
bargo was laid for the space of thirty 
days. 

“After the expiration of theembargo 
I obtained a clearance for my vessel 
and sailed for North America. The 
morning subsequent to my departure 
I was pursued by three English Pri- 
vateers. In the evening of the same 
day they sent their boats alongside of 
me, taking possession of the vessel as 
a lawful prize. After they had taken 
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possession of us they directed our 
course for St. Christophers, where the 
vessel was condemned and libelled. 
The court gave orders to have our 
men compensated for their private ad- 
venture. The court gave me, to- 
gether with several other masters of 
vessels, permission to sell our vessel, 
and accordingly the court gave us a 
bill of sale of the respective vessels 
which we commended as a satisfac- 
tion for ours. I then proceeded with 
her to New York, where I left her in 
the care of her owners, and took a 
passage to Guilford. 


Coasting Expeditions in Interests 
of Trade along Atlantic Shores 


“Soon after my arrival at Guilford 
I set out for my family and returned 
to Vermont. The winter following I 
again repaired to N. Y. and sailed in 
the former for St. Croix. In this 
voyage we were taken by a French 
Privateer. She detained us but a 
short time before we were allowed to 
proceed on our voyage. We arrived 
there without further difficulty, but on 
our return home we suffered consid- 
erably from strong gales of wind. 
After my return to N. York I sold 
my right in this vessel, and the same 
year built another. 

“In September 1796 I received a 
severe stroke from the Hand of Prov- 
idence in losing my beloved consort. 
In the year of our Lord 1797 I visited 
my relatives at Guilford, where I saw 
a young widow by the name of Mary 
Stone, which suited me so well that I 
married her the same year. Near the 
close of this year I embarked on board 
of a vessel named the Juno, for the 
southern states, and had a _ very 
lengthy passage, owing to the many 
storms we had to encounter. I pulled 
off my boots only once for the space 
of 19 days. Through the winter we 
employed our time in coasting from 
one port to another, and in the May 
succeeding returned to Connecticut. 

“In January 1799 I sailed in the 
Sloop ‘Mary’ for Martinico with a 
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cargo of horses and cattle. A heavy 
gale of wind set in from the N. W. 
and continued for several hours. The 
helmsman, not minding his business, 
let the vessel branch too, which occa- 
sioned her being thrown upon her 
beam ends. This made _ business 
enough for all hands, as it threw all 
our live stock to the leeward. We 
were, however, at length successful in 
righting the vessel, and soon aiter 
arrived in Martinico. After we had 
discharged our cargo we sailed on our 
return home in company with a large 
fleet as far as 25 nor., where we parted 
from the fleet, and endeavored to 
make the coasts of N. A. On one 
pleasant evening soon after we parted 
from our convoy | espied a large ship 
in chase of us, which would undoubt- 
edly have overtaken us had not a fav- 
orable squall sprang up which sep- 
arated us so largely that they never 
got sight of us again that night, and 
before daylight appeared we were at 
such a distance from each other that I 
never saw her more. I took a severe 
cold in the night of my flight from the 
privateer, which lasted until sometime 
after my return to Guilford, where I 
arrived early in the spring otf the same 
year, after making a voyage not ex- 
ceeded by any vessel that ever sailed 
from Guilford. 


Cargo of Horses almost 
Starved, Devoured Ship’s Lumber 


“In the ensuing summer I sailed 
again for the West Indies, but the 
good fortune which I had so recently 
experienced seemed now completely 
reversed. Formerly I had been much 
afflicted with storms and tornadoes, 
but at this time I suffered almost as 
much from calm as I had previously 
done by storms. For three days our 
ditference of latitude was only one de- 
gree heading south. In the mean- 
time our hay and water was diminish- 
ing and we getting no nearer our des- 
tined port. Our horses at length be- 
came so voracious that they ate up all 


the pine boards that were within their 
reach. The starving condition of our 
stock forced us to change our course 
and in six days we reached N. York, 
where we obtained fresh supplies, and 
soon atter returned to Guilford, hav- 
ing been absent forty days. The un- 
fortunate termination of the yoyage 
disappointed the whole concern, and 
more particularly myself, who having 
enemies that would descend so low as 
to attribute the failure of our voyage 
to my want of knowledge in naviga- 
tion Or seamanship, when in fact we 
had not sufficient wind to give the ves- 
sel steerage way for more than fifteen 
days. 

“After some time had been spent in 
recruiting the cattle Captain A. 
Barker took charge of the ‘Mary’ and 
proceeded to prosecute the voyage, 
but without much advantage accruing 
to the owners. Upon Barker’s return 
I immediately took charge of her 
again and proceeded with her to New 
York, where I soon obtained a full 
freicht for Savanna. After deliver- 
ing my freight I was chartered to per- 
form a trip to New Providence. From 
that port I proceeded to Extma for 
the purpose of obtaining a load of salt. 
I then returned to New York where 
I sold the vessel and cargo and re- 
turned home to Guilford in high 
spirits. 


In a Hurricane in 1800, and the 
Abrupt ending of the Old Journal 


“In the year 1800 Mr. Crompton, 
one of my neighbors, requested me to 
take charge of a sloop called the “Rox- 
anna.’ Contrary to the expectations 
of all my friends, however, I con- 
sented, and the twenty-ninth day of 
July I embarked on board and pro- 
ceeded to sea. We were retarded by 
contrary winds; yet nothing worth 
noticing took place, until about the 
twentieth of August, when a violent 
hurricane set in which lasted forty- 
eight hours without any cessation. 
During this time we were forced to 
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sail under bare poles and expected 
every moment that our mast would 
go overboard. Twenty sheep per- 
ished in consequence of the tempest, 
and nothing but the kind hand of 
Providence preserved us from sharing 
the same fate. On the thirty-first of 
the same month, when we judged we 
were within twenty miles of the land, 
we were a second time overtaken 
by tremendous hurricane and were 
obliged to bear away before it. After 
it had continued some time we ob- 
served a difference in the appearance 
of the water, and judged that we were 
drawing near to some land. ‘The rain 
or spray of the sea (for which of these 
it was that flew so thick we were un- 
able to ascertain) almost drowned us 
while on deck. At half-past eleven 
o'clock we discovered land ahead, and 
as there appeared to be no possibility 
of escaping it, there seemed to be but 
a step between us and death. In this 


solemn moment when we considered 
ourselves to be just entering the eter- 
nal world, it was proposed for us all 
to unite once more in addressing the 
Throne of Grace. We accordingly 
kneeled down and spread our wants 
before Him whom the winds and seas 
obey, and found Him to be a very 
present help in this time of trouble. 
As soon as we had finished a short 
prayer, we again turned our eyes 
toward = 


Here ends the old journal as 
abruptly as it began. For more than 
a century it has been a derelict on the 
sea of generations and not until now 
has its worth been recognized and its 
few remaining pages been deciphered. 
Its value is that of a first hand story 
of a period when American life was 
decidedly unsettled and the men met 
strange experiences in the work of 
civilization. | 
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Duty of Hirst American Palitirians 


Manuscript of 
Eulogy Pronounced in 1693 


Over Major Nathan Gold, a Political Leader 

of the Times & Grandfather in Eighth Generation of 

Chiliren of Jau Gould, who Arcwmulated one of America’s Greatest 

Fortunes & High Moral Status of Civil Service in First Years in America 


ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT IN POSSESSION 


MRS. ELIZABETH BURR GOULD 


TRANSCRIBED BY 
Mrs. EvIzaBETH HusgsELL SOHENCEK 
WASHINGTON, District oF COLUMBIA 


T this time when “politi- 
cians’ are meeting the 
disapprobation of the 
American people, it is 
interesting to note the 
esteem in which they 
were originally held in 
the first days of the nation. The 
change has undoubtedly come, not 
through any fickleness of Ameri- 
can character, but by the failure of the 
“politician” to live up to the high 
moral standard which was appor- 
tioned to him. 

When Noah Webster wrote his dic- 
tionary in America, it is evident 
that the tendency to prostitute the 
high calling of the “politician” had 
begun, for he divided it into two 
meanings: first, ‘“‘“one versed or expe- 
rienced in the science of government; 
one devoted to politics; a statesman ;” 
and second, “one primarily devoted to 
his own advancement in public office, 
or to the success of a political party; 
one addicted or attached to politics as 
managed by parties ; a schemer; an in- 
triguer.” 

That the “politician” is not alone 
the product of self-government is 
proven by the remarks of the littera- 
teurs that flourished long before the 
republic. Shakespeare symbolizes low 
character by this trenchant compari- 
son: “Like a scurvy politician.” Mil- 
ton speaks of “ill-meaning political 
lords.” Dryden sees little hope 





“while empiric politicians use deceit.” 
Southey says in disdain: “The politi- 
cian . . . ready to do anything 
that he apprehends for his advantage.” 

The high moral status of the “poli- 
tician” in the first years in America is 
well outlined by an old sermon 
preached over the remains of a de- 
ceased “politician” in 1693-4. It is the 
afternoon sermon preached at the 
funeral of Major Nathan Gold, from 
whom the noted American financier, 
Jay Gould, is grandson in seventh 
generation of descent. Major Gold 
was a leading political figure of his 
day and rendered both military and 
diplomatic service in settling boundary 
claims with the Dutch and with the 
Indians. He came to America from 
Bury St. Edmunds, about twenty-five 
miles east of Cambridge, England, 
some time before 1647. The loss to 
the community was such that the Rev- 
erend Joseph Webb, the village pastor, 
preached two sermons, One in the 
morning,and another in the afternoon. 
The morning sermon has already been 
recorded in Number 1, Volume I, of 
THE JOURNAL OF AMERICAN HuIs- 
TORY. 

As stated in the introduction, it 
is an interesting study in homiletics, 
its real worth is as a witness of the 
thought and spirit of its generation, 
revealing the tendencies and leading 
characteristics of the age and life of 
which it was a part. It views death as 
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a calamity—as a rebuke from God— 
and there is in it an eccentric strain 
of perplexity that a pious man should 
die. It was here presented as a basis 
for the study of the intellectual and 
religious movement in America, es- 
pecially in relation to the final dispo- 
sition of mankind. 

The afternoon sermon, which is 
here recorded, is a studied analysis of 
the value of political services to the 
community, and a political leader or 
magistrate is spoken of as a “father 
of the people’—one who watches 
over them and protects them from 
evil. It is interesting to read this 
ancient document in the light of the 
present day standard of political mor- 
als. Major Nathan Gold was for fifty 
years a compatriot of the Burrs and 
the Ludlows, foremost in ecclesiasti- 
cal, political and military affairs, and 
the progenitor of the Gould family in 
America, one branch of which has be- 


IOUS and holy men in a 
publick capacity are ye 
fathers, the glory and 
strength, stay and de- 
fence of ye people among 
wm theylive and over wm 
they are. O my father,my 

father, ye chariots of Israel and ye 

horsemen yreof. Such a relation doe 
godly magistrates and ministers stand 
in and such an advantage and benefit 
they are to yr people. As for great 
men in civill power they are in Scrip- 

ture termed Fathers. 45 Gen: 8. 

Saith Joseph yre God hath made me 

a father to Pharaoh and Lord of all 

his house and ruler thro-out all ye 

land of Egypt. again in ye 2. Kings, 

5. 13, we find yt ye servants of Nao- 

man address ym selves unto him, un- 

der ye title of Father. And his 

Serv’ts. came near and spake to him 

saying my father if ye prophet had 

bid thee doe &c., And yn doth not 

Job looking unto this office of a judge 

call himselfe a father to ye poor. 

29. Job 16. I was a father to ye poor, 
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come eminent through its accumula- 
tion of great riches. Major Gold 
died on March 4, 1693-4. 

His most distinguished descendants 
in the present generation are his great- 
ereat-great-great-great-grandchildren, 
George Jay Gould, Edwin Gould, 
Howard Gould and Frank Gould, 
prominent American capitalists; Miss 
Helen Miller Gould, whose philan- 
thropy has made her one of the most ~ 
beloved American women, and Anna 
Gould (Countess de  Castelane). 
Through the seven generations from 
Major Nathan Gold, by their mar- 
riage alliances and through early emi- 
gration from New England, his de- 
scendants may be found to-day in 
nearly every state in the Union. The 
Golds in Virginia and Kentucky and 
throughout the South and the West 
trace their descent from the major, 
whose death occasioned this exposi- 
tion of political virtues: 


and ye cause wch I knew not I[ 
searched out. Add to this yt in ye 
49 Isai. 23, Kings are said to be nurs- 
ing fathers and Queens nursing moth- 
ers unto ye people of God. Thus 
they are termed in ye word of God. 
And thus they have bin esteemed by 
men. The Romans called yr Senators 
patres conscriptt. 

And yn as to those whose function 
is sacred, Godly ministers they are 
Fathers unto ye people among wm 
they are. Thus they are styled in ye 
text. And they are ye glory and stay 
of a peple. The same phrases yt are 
applied to ym here are applied to ym 
in 2. chapt. 12, of this 2nd book of ye 
Kings. 

I. Ouest. How and in wt respect 
are holy ones of publick place and use 
ye fathers of a people? Answ. They 
are fathers not litterally but figura- 
tively, not properly but metaphori- 
cally, not fathers by nature but by 
office. They are instead of Fathers 
performing ye love, care and duty of 
those who are in such a relation. 
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(1) Fathers give being unto those 
yt are children. They are the next 
secondary causes of the lives and ex- 
istence of such. There is something 
like unto this to be said of pious rul- 
ers in church and State, not yt they 
doe really beget and soe give being 
unto ye people yt are under ym, but 
yet they give being to ym as sub- 
jects. J think it may be said yt we 
can not call this or yt a common- 
wealth, call those and those subjects 
wthout yrein supposing some over ym 
governing ym and to wm they are in 
subjection. 

But yn as to ministers those are in 
an especiall manner causes not of ye 
naturall but of ye Spirituall beings of 
men. ‘Tis very plain yt they are ye 
spirituall Fathers of a people as they 
are adjuvant causes of yr conversion. 
They are under God and Christ ye 
helping causes of yr being created 
anew in Christ Jesus. hence they are 
called co-operaru or workers together 
wth Christ. 2. Cor. 6. 1, hence allsoe 
they are said to beget men wch is ye 
property of those who are Fathers. 
hence allsoe those wm they have bin 
thus instrumentall to convert are 
called yr Sons. 10 vs. of Epist. to 
Philemon. I beseech thee for my Son 
Onesimus wm I have begotten in my 
bonds. Upon this account Paul doth 
oft-times call Timothy his_ son. 
1. Tim 1. 2. Unto Timothy my own 
Son in ye faith. 2. Tim. 1: 2, and 
2: ch: I. vs. thou yrefore my Son. 
Paul calls him son not in respect of 
ye naterall, but in &c., Upon this 
account Paul calls himself ye Father 
of the Corinthians because he had be- 
gotten ym I Cor: 4: 15. For tho ye 
have ten thousand instructors in 
Christ, yet have ye not many Fathers: 
for in Christ Jesus I have begotten 
you thro ye Gospell. 

2. Fathers are obliged to take care 
of yr children and those who rightly 
discharge yr duty in yt relation take 
care to promote the well being and 
happiness of their children by all 
lawfull wayes and means wtsoever. 
Thus magistrates and ministers have 


ye care of ye commonwealth and 
churches committed to ym _ hence 
those rulers who doe yr duty are 
called nursing Fathers to denote ye 
tender care they ought to take of yr 
people in 49. Isai 23. And hence 
ministers are termed overseers of the 
Flock of Christ. 20. Acts 28. hence 
those in civill and ecclesiasticall au- 
tority are termed Shepherds 44. Isai 
28. That saith of Cyrus he is my 
shepherd. 1. Kings 22: 17, and II. 
ZeCKk = 17. 

Good magistrates and ministers 
take care and provide for ye best good 
of those over wm they are set. 
Fathers govern yr children and fami- 
lies, soe doe magistrates and ministers 
ye commonwealth and ye churches. 
These keep things in order here. Take 
care yt every one move in his proper 
sphere, soe as may make most for ye 
comon good. 

Again fathers take care for ye in- 
struction of yr children, soe doe good 
magistrates and ministers. The for- 
mer by encouraging and promoting 
Schools of learning for good mannrs 
&c. and allsoe by promoting and fur- 
thering preaching of ye gospell &c. 
The latter doe personally teach men 
ye mysteries of salvation. In this re- 
spect they are said to feed ye cch of 
Christ 20 Acts 28 and to feed 
ym wth knowledge and understand- 
ine. 3 ‘er: 15. Again fathers doe 
protect and defend yr children from 
evill soe far as they are capable, thus 
magistrates and ministers endeavour 
to keep off evill from yr people. but 
more of this hereafter, under ye last 
thing. 

Lastly. Fathers correct yr chil- 
dren this is yr duty and belongs to ym 
in ye relation in wch they are. Thus 
it belongs to rulers in ye comon 
wealth and churches to punish offend- 
ers such as come under yr jurisdic- 
tion. And this is a favr as it is nec- 
essary and tends to ye good of church 
and state. Those yt are and design 
to be offendrs will not it may be prize 
rulers upon such an account. But 
others, those at least who are sensible 
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how necessary such punishments ap- 
pointed to and inflicted upon trans- 
gressrs are to keep and preserve all 
from ruine and confusion will upon 
this account love and honour ym as 
fathers. 2. Quest. In wt respect are 
godly magistrates and ministers ye 
glory of a people? Answ. They are 
soe in respect of ye excellency of yr 
office and persons. Their office is 
high and honorable. They are as we 
have heard but now fathers to ye peo- 
ple who are ye children and in this re- 
spect they are a glory to ym 17 Prov. 
6.—is ye glory of children are yr 
Fathers. They are advanced by God 
above the people, are set over ym to 
lead ym and goe before ym as the 
phrase is in 27. Numb. 16. Hence 
civill governrs are called ye heads and 
chiefest of a people 10. Judges. 18. 
he shall be head over all ye inhabi- 
tants of Gilead and in 11 chapt. 8, 9 
and 1. Cron: 11. 6. Moreover they 
are dignifyed wth this famous and 
excellent title of Gods. 82: Ps: 6. 
I have said ye are Gods, and all of 
you are children of ye most high. 
And yn as to yr persons usually they 
are excellent allsoe. In this respect 
they may be said to be choice ones as 
they have greater gifts given ym by 
God than others; as they have more 
excellent endowmts wreby they are 
qualifyed for soe great a charge. 
And yn holiness wch is ye crown of 
all this renders ym worthy indeed. 
We are speaking concerning holy 
ones in such a capacity, and such are 
honorable ones; wn men are not only 
good rulers, but good and holy men 
they are choice ones indeed. The 
Psalmist calls Saints yt is pious per- 
sons ye excellent ones of ye earth. 
16. Ps: 3. 

Now wn such honorable persons 
stand related to a people wn they are 
amongst ym and over ym in ye rela- 
tion of magistrates and ministers 
they must needs be an ornamt, a 
crown, a glory to ym Magistrates and 
ministers those who are pious espe- 
cially are ye lieutenants and Embas- 
sadrs of him who is King of Kings 
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and Lord of Lords. And surely they 
must yn needs be ye glory of a people 
wn God threatens to take away such 
from a people he puts it in this phrase 
of turning yr glory into shame. 
4. Hosea. 7. 

3. Quest. How doth it appear yt 
pious magistrates and ministers are 
the strength, stay and defence of a 


‘people and in wt respect are they soe? 


Answ. It appears from those meta- 
phors signifying this wch are applied 
to ym in Scripture. They are called 
pillars of ye earth. 1. Sam: 2: 8, and 
in ye 75. Ps: 3. The earth and all ye 
inhabitants of it are dissolved: I bear 
up ye pillars of it. These phrases are 
understood by interpreters of princes 
and rulers both civill and Ecclesiasti- 
call, especially such of ym as are vir- 
tuous and pious. These are pillars 
in church and State. Now wt are pil- 
lars to a building but ye stay and 
streneth of it? Soe are pious rulers 
to a people. 

Again they are called shields 47. 
Ps: 9. The Princes of ye people are 
gathered together—for ye Shields of 
ye earth belong to God. ie ye princes, 
rulers and great ones of ye earth. 
Now why are they soe termed but be- 
cause they are ye protectrs and de- 
fendrs of yr people. The use of a 
Shield is to keep off blows, to defend 
men from injury and hurt. Soe 
pious men in a publick capacity are a 
means to save those among wm they 
live from a great deal of evill. 

As men qualifyed wth power, cour- 
age and wisdome soe they are ye 
strength of a people. They are lead- 
ers and having naturall qualifications 
for such a trust they are ye bullwarks 
of a people. It is said in ye 7. Eccl: 
I2, yt wisdome is a defence. Thus 
by yr wisdome they are able to order 
things for ye best and soe yreby are a 
means to prevent evill. But consider 
ym as to yr Spirituall goodnes, as they 
are holy and pious men, as they are 
good rulers and godly men soe they 
are the greatest advantage to a people. 
And if we would know in wt respect 
they are ye strength and stay of a 
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people, I answer they are not soe in 
ye first, but in a secondary respect. 
God is indeed the first, the chief, the 
best Shield of a people. Great and 
good men are soe only in subordina- 
tion unto him And here in generall 
such as we have bin speaking of are 
ye strength of a people as they are 
a means to keep Gods gracious pres- 
ence wth ym as they are a means to 
engage God to be on ye side of such a 
people. And 1f God be for a people 
who shall be agst them, who shall be 
able to harm them? The very pres- 
ence of such men is a great advan- 
tage to a people, it’s a means to ob- 
tain Gods favourable presence, and 
this presence of God contains all good 
in it, all yt protection and preserva- 
tion wch a people stand in need of. 
God hath respect unto such precious 
servants as that. for yr sakes he can 
spare a great many great sinners. A 
few righteous ones would have done 
Sodome a great kindnes,ten righteous 
ones would have saved ym wn they 
were soe ripe for ruine. See in ye 
18. Gen: 32. But here in two re- 
spects they are a means to keep God 
wth a people and to keep off evill 
from ym. 

(1) As they are a means to keep 
out sin and to keep up religion 
amongst a people. Sin is ruining and 
destructive to any people wtsoever, it 
weakens ym exceedingly, it grieves 
God who is ye rock of his people and 
provokes him to withdraw from ym, 
yea to turn his hand agst ym and to 
doe ym evill. 

On ye other hand religion is ad- 
vantagious to a people, holiness is 
profitable to secure ym from judg- 
ments. Religion is ye very life and 
preservation unto a people. 32. Deut. 
46, 47. It engageth ye presence of 
God wth and his care for those wth 
wm it is to be found. A righteous 
God loveth righteousnes 11. Ps: 7. 
An holy God will be wre holines is 
loved and practised. Those yrefore 
who are a means to restrain from sin, 
and who promote virtue, piety and 
godlines are in yt respect ye strength 


and security of a people; and doe keep 
off a great deal of harm from ym. 
Now godly rulers in civil and sacred 
respects are eminently serviceable un- 
to this. | 

(1) Godly magistrates keep out sin 
and uphold religion (1) by an im- 
proving ye power god hath given 
them to yt end. Such remember yt 
ye autority is from ye Lord Jesus 
Christ 8. Prov. 15. 16, and accord- 
ingly are carefull to exercise it for 
him. Holy rulers manage ye sword 
of justice put into yr hands agst sin, 
they bend ymselves to destroy yt wch 
is soe dishonourable to God and per- 
nicious to a people: they are carefull 
to make good and wholesome laws 
agst sin and to execute ym in punish- 
ing sinnrs. And hereby a great deal 
of iniquity is prevented; sinners now 
dare not sin as otherwise they would 
doe. And soe they improve yr power 
to ye promoting ye fear, service and 
worship of God. Hence ‘tis said of 
pious magistrates that they are a ter- 
rour to evill doers, and a praise to 
yose yt doe well. 13. Rom: 3, 4. 

(2) They doe it allsoe by yr own 
example. They are not only carefull 
to forbid others to sin, to comand 
others to doe well, but they are allsoe 
carefull to abstain from sin and to doe 
well ymselves. And ye example of yr 
holiness hath a great influence upon 
those they live among. “Exempla 
trahuni’ examples are drawing and 
especially ye examples of great men. 
There’s a great deal of truth in yt 
saying, “Regis ad exemplum totus 
componitur orbis.’ And it hath bin 
observed yt the generality of a people 
hath ever shaped ye same course wth 
ye rulers, yt they have inclined to fol- 
low ye virtues or vices of yre leaders. 

Wn men see yt yr rulers hate sin 
they'll be ashamed to profess any 
friendship to it. This will promote 
in ym an outward abstinence at least 
from iniquitie. And if they see yt 
yr rulers are friends to religion and 
godlines, they'll be ashamed but to 
profess friendship unto it allsoe. Thus 
men in power are advantaged to doe 
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a great deal of good. And those who 
are truely pious are carefull to im- 
prove ye advantage put into yr hands. 

(2) And then as to God’s servants 
in ye ministry are great helps to de- 
stroy sin and uphold religion. It is 
properly yr work to minister about 
holy things; to teach men yr duty, to 
tell ym wt is to be avoided, and wt is 
to be practised by ym. They are more 
nextly to mind and manage ye con- 
cerns of religion. They are to preach 
down Sin, and to preach up holiness; 
they are to insist upon and mostly to 
urge and press yt wch is essential] in- 
terest of religion, wch is ye interest 
of Jesus Christ and ye great interest 
of every people. 

They are to reform wt is amiss in 
ye house of God, and to oppose sin 
and promote holiness wth all yr 
might. See yr duty in this respect 
2. Tim: 4. 2. Preach ye word, be in- 
stant in season and out of season, re- 
prove, rebuke, exhort wth all long 
suffering and doctrine. And those 
yt are pious and faithfull doe thus 
appear agst sin and on ye behalfe of 
Godliness both by yr doctrine and 
holy conversation. 

By these means both magistrates 
and ministers in yr respective Stations 
are a means to keep out sin and soe to 
keep off judgmt. This we may see in 
yt record of ye Kings of Israel wch is 
upon file in ye word of God. Wn 
they had good governours religion 
flourished and things went well with 
them. Wn they were removed sin 
came in abundantly and judgmts ac- 
cordingly followed it. 

Good Jehojadah was a means to up- 
hold religion all his dayes, whilst he 
lived things were reformed, idolatry 
was purged out and ye true worship 
of God was restored. The King it’s 
said did right all his dayes. 2. Cron: 
24. 2, and soe on. but wn he died all 
went to ruine, idolatry was restored, 
17 vs and c, and yn followed a great 
deal of misery, 23, and 24 vs. 

(2) Such pious ones are ye 
strength and defence of a people by 
yt prayers and intercession for ym. 
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God's servants in ye magistracy and 
ministry bear a great affection and 
well and cannot endure to think of 
having ym afflicted and ruined by 
these and those judgmts. Therefore 
they doe (as it is yr duty) continu- 
ally spread yr case before God and en- 
treat mercy for ym, especially wn 
they have ye prospect of judgmt com- 
ing; wn they have God threatning to 
consume a people to bring this or yt 
sad calamity upon them, o how ear- 
nest and importunate are they then! 
How doth Abraham beg for Sodome? 
How doth Moses plead for Israel wn 
God threatned ym for ye calfe 32. 
Exod. 11 and c. And the prayers of 
such precious servants of God keep 
off ruine and destruction from a peo- 
ple many times. Ungodly sinners 
would many times be cut off were it 
not for ye godly intercession for ym. 
That is a remarkable place 106. Ps: 
23. Therefore he said he would de- 
stroy ym, had not Moses his chosen 
stood before him in ye breach; to 
turn away his wrath least he should 
destroy ym. Thus we have ye illus- 
tration and confirmation of ye truth; 
we have seen how pious men of pub- 
lick use and place are ye fathers, ye 
g.ory, and ye strength of a people. 


APPLICATION. 


rt vse. Is this a truth wch we have 
heard concerning God’s holy ones in 
ye magistracy and ministry this doc- 
trine reproves those of great ingrati- 
tude who doe in any wise abuse and 
injure such ones. If they are such 
and soe to a people assuredly they de- 
serve well at yr hands. But how 
many of ye servants of God in pub- 
lick capacities deserve better yn they 
many times find from a people. It is 
noe unusuall thing in a sinfull world 
for those who desire and seek nothing 
but ye reall and best good of a people 
to be ill requited for yr pains. Godly 
magistrates have been abused before 
now. Moses was more than once 
murmured agst. Samuel was not a 
little unkindly dealt withall by ye Is- 
raelites wn they rejected him from 
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ruling over ym. And how have ye 
holy prophets and Apostles of old bin 
treated by those among whom they 
laboured! how have they bin slan- 
dered and reproached! hurt by ye 
tongues and ye hands of men, allsoe? 
wt befell Jeremiah how oft in danger 
of his life. 26. Jer: 8, 9, was not 
Zeckariah ye son of Jehojida stoned 
by ye ungratefull King and people of 
Israel 2. Cron: 24, 21, and 22. And 
how was Paul and ye rest of ye Apos- 
tles traduced and persecuted? Now 
is not this great ingratitude Holy men 
of publick use and place we hear are 
ye fathers &c. of a people. And this 
implies yt they have a great deal of 
care lying upon them. The relation 
of a father is a relation of care and 
great thoughtfullness. And little doe 
those know wt a load of care ye fath- 
ers of ye comon wealth and church 
have; how oft they are bowed down 
and just ready to sink under it. 

Now is it not ingratitude in a high 
degree to speak evill of a father, for 
men to undervalue and act agst yr 
fathers, especially those who take soe 
much care for ym, and of wm they 
stand in soe much need. O, that 
those who are guilty in this respect 
would bethink ymselves, be ashamed 
of yr ingratitude and reform. 

(2) Let such know yt yr folly and 
wretchedness is exceeding great who 
are weary of righteous ones, espe- 
cially in such a capacity and wish ym 
away from ym. The unregenerate 
world yt lies in wickednes have all 
along manifested too much of this 
spirit. Such is yr love to sin as that 
they hate and cannot endure those 
who would destrain ym from yr be- 
loved Justs; therefore wish those fur- 
ther who will be rebuking them and 
doubtless some are soe wretched as 
to rejoice at ye death of Godly magis- 
trates and ministers; of yr spirrit who 
rejoiced for ye death of those two 
prophets yt tormented ym. II. Rev. 
10. And is not this madness and 
frenzy to wish or fathers in ye grave, 
‘to wish ye foundations, ye pillars of 
or houses removed? Is not this to 
‘bring speedy destruction by ye fall of 


or houses about or eares! Who in 
his right mind would desire to have 
the walls of ye city broken down wn 
ye enemie lies before it? O the mad- 
nes yt those discover who wish ye 
Godly in yr graves and are glad wn 
they are removed from ymselves wt 
is this but to imprecate evill upon yor- 
selves. How long will ye building 
stand wn ye pillars are gone, wt will 
become of you wn there are none yt 
have any interest in God to inter- 
ceed for you? Wn or Moses’s are 
gone whv shall stand in ye gap to 
keep off wrath and ruine? Wn ye 
righteous ones are gone sinners must 
be employed in this work of pleading 
for the preventing of judgmt or noe 
body at all. And will sinners doe any 
good here; will sinners dare to inter- 
pose and to stand in the gap wn God 
is discharging. his murdering pieces. 
or will yr intercession prevail? O 
noe God heareth not sinners! Who 
yn shall mourn and pray and plead 
for a sinning, sinking people wn ye 
excellent ones of ye earth have taken 
yr leave of it! Let such yn as have 
bin now condemned see yr folly and 
repent of it. 

(3) Is it soe yt Gods serv'ts in ye 
magistracy and ministry are such &c., 
hence see ’tis a great loss to a people 
wn such are removed and taken away 
from ym. Inconsiderate sinners may 
lightly esteem such things, and think 
it is noe great matter, nor great dam- 
age wn these and those precious 
serv’ts of Jesus Christ are called away 
out of ye world, but if they will weigh 
and consider wt they have heard con- 
cerning the relation and advantage of 
such ones to ym, their eyes will be 
opened to see yr mistake. For chil- 
dren to lose a good Father is a great 
loss; For a comonwealth, a church to 
lose an able, aged and well experi- 
enced magistrate or minister is a loss 
yt cannot easily be repaired, especially 
in this leaden age wrein we live. 

(4) Are holy ones of publick place 
and use such as we have heard unto a 
people, yn it’s all ye reason in ye world 
yt they have yt esteem, love, honour, 
&c., weh yr being such calls for. 
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Fitz John Winthrop, bornin 1638, was one of the first of American birth to 

enter American politics. He was one of the first students at Harvard but 
| left to accept a commission in the parliamentary army, and saw service in | 
Scotland, where he commanded at Cardross, and afterward accompanied 
General Monk on his famous march to London. He engaged in American 
politics before th=court of William [fl and later returned to America where 
he was given colonial administration and died in his sixty-ninth year after | 
many years in the political service of his compatriots and his country | 
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Gurdon Saltonstall, born in 1666, was a Harvard graduate who abandoned 
the pulpit to enter American politics, and this sudden transition from *‘God 
to mammon’’ caused much consternation. The blood of politics flowed in his 
veins from preceding generations, for his great-grandfather was Lord Mayor 
of London and one of the trial judges who sentenced the Duke of Hamilton, 
Sir John Owen, and several English lords, todeath fortreason. Saltonstall 
was active in colonial politics and conveyed an address to Queen Anne urging 
the conquest of Canada, and personally led four hundred men as far north as 
Albany, against Quebec — Oil painting from portrait at Yale University 
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Oliver Wolcort, born in 1726, entered American politics shortly after his 
graduation from Yale College, and went to the frontier in the French and 
Indian War. He became a member of the Commission on Indian Affairs 
appointed by the first Congress, and was a Congressman during the famous 
debates over the Declaration of Independence, which he supported and 
signed. Wolcott was especially interested in Indian politics and was one of 
the commissioners who settled terms of peace with the famous Six Nations,a 
tribe of Indians who livedin Western New York and had spread terror and 
desolation among the white inhabitants for years. 


During the political 
controversy that followed the Declaration of Independence. the lead eques- 
trian statue of George lil in Bowling Green, New York, was taken down 
under the leadership of Wolcott and cast into 42 032 


38 bullets which were used 
by the Continental soldiers—Oil painting by Ralph Earle, about 1784 


Samuel Huntington, born jn 1731, rose from ploughshare to political suprem- 
acy in America. He was a political leader in the first serious political situa- 
tion in America—the politics which led to the Declaration of Independence. 
In the Continental Congress he wasa zealous supporter of American Liberty, 
signed the document which proclaimed the new republic, and led the revolu- 
tionists through the political crisis, being elected to the highest office in the 
land at that time—president of Congress— From painting at Independence Hall 
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Jonathan Trumbull, second, born in 1740, graduated from Harvard College 
into American politics and was appointed paymaster-general of the Northern 
Department of the Colonial Army under General Washington, later succeed- 
ing Alexander Hamilton as private secretary and first aid to Washington, 
He was elected to Congress as a Federalist and was chosen second speaker of 
the House of RKepresentatives, succeeding Muhlenburg of Pennsylvania, 
finally going to the United States Senate — After old painting by Sully 
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Johan Treadwell, born in 1745, was one of the last Puritans in American 
politics, He was possessed of a private fortune, and shortly after his gradua- 
tion from Yale College, interested himself in the politics of the Revolution, 
He was a member of Continental Congress and a delegate to one of the con- 
ventions that ratified the Constitution of the United States. Treadwell was 
also a biblical scholar and a founder of the first missionary movement in 
North America. He was considered one of the rich men of his times, his 
estate inventorying $74,000 — Painting from portrait by unknown artist 
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Oliver Wolcott, second, born in 1760, was one of the young Yale men to enter 
into American politics in the first days of the republic. He was appointed 
auditor of the United States Treasury Department in 1789, and Comptroller 
of the Treasury in 1791, later succeeding Alexander Hamilton as Secretary of 
the Treasury through the remainder of the first political administration 
under Washington. He declined the presidency of the United States Bank 
and was elected the first president of the Bank of North America. Wolcott 
was subjected to much political venom but rose eventually above his accusers 
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John Cotton Smith, born in 1765, was one of the last of the old regime in 

American politics,in which the law of God was the politicalarbiter. Hewas 

graduated into politics from Yale College and entered Congress, passing | 
through the stormy period when the nation was convulsed by the strained | 
relations of the two dominating political parties—the Federalists and the | 
Anti-Federalists. The Constitution was being viciously attacked as inade- 
quate to meet the demands of the Republic and Smith frequently presided 
during the debates when Pinckney and John Randolph were ‘‘on the floor” 


British Estates of Hirst Americans 


Wealth of 
the ML World Inursted 
in the New World & Oomains in 


America Named after their Aurestral Estates in 
England © Hirst Ship ta Reach the Halls of Delaware Brought 
Rich Englishmen —& Prophetic Remark about Philadelphia — Notes Contributed 


DANIEL BRITTAIN ELY 


MonTcLAIR, New JERSEY 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN FOR 
REAR ADMIRAL JOuUN J. READ 
Uwnirep States Navy 





OGSTON HALL—Ancient country-seat of the 
Revells who were trustees of the Knights 
Templar during the Crusades — Photograph 
taken in England for D. B. Ely of New Jersey 
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ECENT investigations in 
Europe prove that many 
of the first American 
families were influential 
in Old World politics be- 
fore coming to the West- 
ern Continent ; moreover, 
that some of them were connected 
with ancient political plots. 

In the picturesque peak district of 
Central England, in the parish of 
Handsworth in Yorkshire, and on the 
border of Derbyshire, I recently vis- 
ited an ancient country seat known as 
Ballifield Hall. This estate, from the 
time of the Norman conquest in the 


Bg 





eleventh century to the beginning of 
the nineteenth century—more than 
seven hundred years—was the do- 
main of the Stacyes. 

Not far over the hills 1s the ancient 
seat of Ogston Hall, which, for sev- 
eral centuries, was presided over by 
the Revells, who were the trustees for 
the Knight Templars in England dur- 
ing the crusades, and near by are 
Carnfield Hall, Revell Grange and 
Brookhill Hall—all occupied by the 
ancient Revells, one of whom, John 
Revell, in the time of Mary Queen of 
Scots and during her captivity in 
Derbyshire, was implicated with the 
Earl and Countess of Northumber- 
land, Anthony Babbington and others, 
in the attempt to effect Queen Mary’s 
escape. 





BALLIFIELD HALL—Ancient country-seat of 
the Stacyes who came to America on first ship to 
reach Falls of Delaware—Photograph taken in 
England for D. B. Ely of Montelair, New Jersey 
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WAITERS of silver, a pair, engraved with the arms of Stacye; made by Dorothy Mills of 
Saffron Hill; English: London hall-mark for 1752-3—SPOON of silver, with slip-ended stem; 
maker’s mark R.C.; English: London hall-mark for 1615-16—LEMON STRAINER of silver; 
maker’s mark G. H.: English: London hall-mark for 1756-7—-CREAM JUG of silver, chased and 
repousse: English: London hall-mark, middle of 18th century —Victoria and Albert Museum 


| have traced back to these ancient 
estates not only the origin of some of 
our early pioneers but the beginning 
of several interesting historical epi- 
sodes. | 

When the first ship, the “Shield,” 
reached the falls of Delaware, in 1678, 
among its passengers were one, Mah- 
lon Stacye, with his wife, Rebecca 
Ely, children and servants of the Bal- 
lifield Hall family. 

{n sailing up the stream the vessel 
became entangled in the trees over- 
hanging the shore at a point which is 
now covered with the ferry-houses 
and docks of the city of Philadelphia. 
Some one on board the ship made the 
prophetic remark while the seamen 


were endeavoring to free the rigging 
from the trees, that the place would 
make a fine site for a city. 

It is one of the instances of the 
landed wealth of the Old World com- 
ing to the Western Continent to par- 
ticipate in its development. The 
Stacyes left Ballifield Estate in York- 
shire to develop a tract of land in 
West Jersey which had been acquired 
in England in the settlement of the 
estate of Edward Byllynge. The 
eight hundred acres included in this 
tract now form the heart of the city 
at Trenton and was originally given 
the name of Ballifield by the Stacves 
from their old place in England. 
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TANKARD of silver, chased and repousse: engraved with a shield of arms and the initials A. Ll. M; 
made by John Downes of Wood Street; English: London hall-mark for 1701-2—MUG of silver, 


engraved with the initials P. C. I; maker’s mark S. L. linked: 


The Stacyes at Ballifield Hall in 
England had been warm supporters of 
George Fox, whose new religion was 
gaining adherents on both continents. 
They entertained him on his visits to 
Yorkshire and held great religious 
meetings at their place which, accord- 
ing to records, were ‘‘attended by both 
the gentry and commonalty.” It was 
at one of these meeting's at Ballifield 
that Lady Montague was converted to 
Quakerism. 

It is probably through Fox that the 
Stacyes came to America. He had 
visited Maryland, New Jersey, New 
York and Rhode Island, about five 
years before, and had made many 
friends. Undoubtedly he sat around 
the hospitable board at Ballifield Hall 
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English: London hall-mark for 1693-4 


and related many of his experiences 
in the far land of promise. 

On the same vessel with the Stacyes 
were their cousins, Thomas Revell 
and family. Revell, however, was 
not a convert to the teachings of Fox, 
as were the Stacyes. It is this that 
confirms the behef that it was Amer- 
ican opportunity that brought these 
English gentlemen to America rathe 
than religious freedom. | 

I cannot, in this writing, enter into 
the experiences of these “landed” 
Englishmen in America, other than to 
mention in passing that Thomas 
Revell in his political views was a 
pronounced high church Tory and as 
a result was unpopular with the colo- 
nists. He took an active part in the 
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TANKARD of silver, engraved with a lady’s shield of arms, Eyre impaling Pakington; said to 
have belonged to Mrs. Eyre, daughter of Lady Pakington (d. 1679), the reputed authoress of “The 


Whole Duty of Man:;” 


hall-mark for 1673-4— BEAKER of silver, engraved: 


maker's mark O. 8. with a trefoil and three pellets; 


English: London 
maker’s mark E, T. with a crescent: 


English; London hall-mark for 1653-4—Now in possession of the Victoria and Albert Museum 


affairs of the West Jersey colony, and 
was Colonial Recorder, a member of 
the Governor's Council, and later ap- 
pointed to the supreme bench. After 
the downfall of Lord Cornbury’s 
power, Revell was removed from 
dtice at the instigation of the colo- 
nists, and upon the advice of Wilham 
Penn. 

Other New Jersey people of to-day, 
whose forefathers were with the first 
colonists and whose family history can 
be found in this famous Peak District 


of England are the Newbolds, Bul-. 


locks, Harrisons, Booths, Eyres, Carv- 
ers and Hutchinsons. The names of 
the old English estates were given to 


their American domains. The wil- 
derness, near the present Burlington, 
New Jersey, was christened Ogston 
Plantation by John Curtiss who re- 
sided there in 1685. His wife, Anne, 
is stated to have been a daughter of a 
friend of Charles I who was shot in 
front of his house during the wars of 
the Commonwealth. In the pedigree 
at Ogston Hall, England, John Cur- 
tiss is shown to have married Dorothy, 
a sister of Anne Revell, both daugh- 
ters of Captain Edward Revell, the 
Royalist, who was taken prisoner at 
Mr. Eyre’s house, while Eyre was 
captured at Ogston after writing on 
a window-pane with a diamond: 
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CASTERS of silver,a set of three, repousse and pierced; engraved with the crest of Stacye: 
maker’s mark “R. P.” with a fleur-de-lys; English: London hall-mark for 1762-3—SA LT-CELLARS 
of silver; made by Dayid Hennell of Gutter Lane; English: London hall-mark for 1749-50 


“Wm. Eyre Feby 26-1640 Neminem 
metue wmnocens.’ Thomas Revell, 
who came to Burlington in 1678, had 
the plantation adjoining Ogston, 
which was named Boythorpe, presum- 
ably after the Boythorpe estate a few 
miles north of Ogston Hall, Derby- 
shire. He was a son of Edward 
Revell, “a Chesterfield gentleman,” 
but to which branch of the family he 
belonged is not known. 

The Revells were a_ chivalrous 
stock. They had known adventure 
for many centuries. It 1s recorded in 
Derbyshire history that Hugh Revell 
in the time of the crusades while in the 
Holy land, came upon a lioness and 
after a furious contest succeeded in 
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slaying the beast with his sword and 
cutting off the dexter paw was grant- 
ed a “lion’s gamb” as his crest, “Jn 
Perpetuam Rei Memoriam” by the 
English king; one was knighted for 
his prowess and admired valor in the 
hiith year of the reign of Edward II; 
one in the ninth year of Henry IV; 
another by King Henry VI, and at 
the Battle of Bosworth, Richard III 
knighted another “on the field.” 

In my visit to Ballifield Hall in 
Yorkshire, to fully ascertain its con- 
nection with the Ballifield estate in 
America, | found still in existence a 
private cemetery of the Stacyes, and 
several of the tombs are quite well 
preserved, One is in memory of Eliz- 
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COFFEE-POT of silver, engraved with the arms of Stacye: with wooden handle; English: Lon- 
don hall-mark for 1753-4—SAUCE-BOATS of silver, a pair, engraved with the crestof Stacye: 
English: London hall-mark 1751-2—-PUNCH-LADLE of silver, with twisted whale-bone handle; 
English: 18th century—PUNCH-LADLE of silver, with rosewood handle; made by Wm. Darker. 
at the ‘Rose in the Strand; English: London hall-mark for 1731-2— Victoria and Albert Museum 


abeth, daughter of George Ely of 
Mansfield. A son of this George Ely 
(Joshua by name) in 1683, also came 
to Trenton, from England, and is the 
ancestor of the Elys of New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. In his will re- 
corded at Trenton, he refers to his be- 
loved friend and cousin, “Thomas 
Revell,” which indicates that all three 
families were closely connected in 
England. His sister, Ruth Ely, had 


married Lionel Revell of the Revell 
Grange branch. 


At Ballifield Hall there still exists a 
very beautifully carved black oak ta- 
ble, which has on it a silver tablet in- 
scribed as follows: 


This called Fox the Quaker's Table 
made before 1593. 

Was for many years at Synder Hill 
and afterwards for 60 years in 
the Tool House there, then 
restored and placed in 
Ballifield Hall, 


y 
Thomas Watson Cadman, Esq., 
In December, 1868. 


At the time of my visit to Ballifield 
Hall the property was held by Thomas 
Watson Cadman, Esq. It passed out 
of the possession of the Stacyes about 
1800. 

The Reverend J. Evelyn Stacye, the 
only living male representative of 
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COFFEE-POT of silver, chased and repousse, engraved with the arms of Stacye; with wooden 
handle; mark of John Scofield of Bell Yard; English: London hall-mark for 1779-80—TKA- 
KETTLE AND STAND (with lamp) of silver, repousse and chased, with ivory handle; engraved 
with Stacye arms; made by Wm. Grundy of Goff Square; English: London hall-mark for 1753-4 


Ballifield, and rector of an adjoining 
parish, had in his possession a number 
of interesting relics of past days, in- 
cluding three letters written from 
West Jersey to England in 1763, one 
signed by Stacy Potts and dwelling at 
length upon the political situation in 
West Jersey and the other colonies. 
I secured copies of these letters and 
they are recorded in these pages. 
The last of Ballifield, the reverend 
gentleman, treasured the ancestral sil- 
ver and upon his death recently it was 
bequeathed to the British Museum. 
During the past summer, Kear- 
Admiral John J. Read of the United 
States Navy, who is one of the Amer- 
ican descendants, was permitted by 
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the museum to photograph the ances- 
tral service marked with with the 
coat-of-arms. As rich heirlooms of 
an early American family, and as 
rare specimens of silyersmithy during 
the first days of American coloniza- 
tion, the historic collection is given 
in these pages bearing the official in- 
scriptions. 

The arms of the Stacyes had the 
three fleurs-de-lys added to the shield 
at about the period of their intermar- 
riage with the Elys, while the Stacye 
crest is identical with the crest of 
the Ely family which held Utterby 
Manor, Lincolnshire, forty miles to 
the east of Ballifield Hall, and _ still 
in the possession of the family. L. C. 


Ou the Wictoria and Albert Museum 
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SALYVER of silver, engraved with the arms of Stacye; made by Wm. Peaston of St. Martin’s 
le-Grand; English: London hall-mark for 1753-t+—In the Victoria and Albert Museum 


R. Norris-Elye is the present incum- 
bent. 

Among the American descendants 
of these three families of Revell, 
Stacye and Ely, are several who have 
borne their share of public responsi- 
bilities with credit and distinction. 

In the Stacye descent are Isaac Col- 
lins, the public printer of Revolu- 
tionary days; Professor Samuel G. 
Morton, Dr. Thomas S. Kirkbride, 
George Tucker Bispham, James Dun- 
das Lippincott and Stacy Budd Bisp- 
ham of Philadelphia. Of the Revell 
descent, perhaps the most noted is Dr. 
Ip William White of the University 
of Pennsylvania, the champion of col- 


lege athletics, and co-adjutor of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. 

The Ely strain has been a virile 
and prolific one on American soil :— 
General John Dagworthy was voted 
20,000 acres of land by Maryland for 
his valiant service in the French and 
Indian War and Delaware has re- 
cently voted a monument for him to 
be erected at (Dagsboro), Delaware. 
Governor Sharpe of Maryland laconi- 
cally said of him that, “as his com- 
mand had subsisted without food all 
summer, they would, no doubt, suc- 
ceed without shelter all winter.” His 
brother, Captain Ely Dagworthy, also 
held a royal commission in the same 
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Personal Detters from Early Americans 


war. Governor Nathaniel Mitchell, of 
Delaware, was a delegate to the Con- 
tinental Congress in 1786, and one of 
the original members of the Society 
of the Cincinnati. Honorable Ely 
Moore was a member of Congress in 


1838. His eulogy of Washington at 
the Battle of Trenton is a classic. 
Chief Justice Henry Woodhull Green, 
of New Jersey, and his brother, John 
Cleve Green, benefactor of Princeton 
University, were also of this family. 





AMERICA—"A REMOTE PART OF THE WORLD” 


LETTER SENT FROM TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, TO YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND, 
ON DECEMBER 7, 1763, IN WHICH AN AMERICAN COUSIN INFORMS JOHN 
Stacy, AN ENGLIsH CousIN OF His RELATIVES IN ISOLATED AMERICA 


ESTEEMED FFR. AND RELATION, 


I have been favoured by my Brother Edmd. Beakes with the sight of a Letter 
which thou did him the Honour to send Dated in May last; Wherein among other 
things, thou art so kind as to Express a Desire of being Informed what kindred 
thou has in this remote part of the World, with their Names, and how connected 
with thy Family. Please then to accept such Information as I am Capable to give— 
and to begin; my Grand Father by the Mother's side, whose name was Mahlon 
Stacy, married to one whose Maiden name was Rebecca Ely who removed from 
England, together with all their children then Living which was three Daughters 
named Elizabeth Sarah and Mary and after their arrival in America they had two 
other Daughters and one Son, Viz. Ruth (who was my mother) Rebecca and Mah- 
lon—the daughters of the said Mahlon Stacy married men of the following names, 
Elizabeth to Able Janney, Sarah to Joseph Kirckbride, Mary to Ruben Pownall, 
Ruth to William Beakes (who was my father) Rebecca to Joshua Wright, and my 
Uncle Mahlon was married to the Daughter of John Bainbridge. By all which 
marriages they had issue except my Aunt Mary and my Uncle who both Died with- 
out Issue—it would tire thy patience to hear a Catalogue of all their names Suffice 
it therefore to say they had a numerous offspring save those before mentioned and 
her that married Joseph Kirckbride who left Issue only one Son. My mother had 
issue by her first Husband William Beakes one Daughter and two Sons, named 
Sarah, Stacy and Nathan, and after the Decease of my Father she was married to 
one Saml Atkinson by whom she had two sons and two daughters, all which are 
Living and have ffamilies Except my brother Stacy, and my sister Sarah who are 
both Departed this Life as also all the children of Mahlon Stacy the Elder, except 
the youngest daughter who is yett Living—My Uncle who in his Life paid a Visit 
to thy Father and resided some considerable time with him at his Seat of Ballifield, 
at whose Decease the Sir Name of Stacy became Extinck in America; but to shew 
the Veneration had for his name divers of his kindred has given his sir name for 
the first name to their sons, some are named Mahlon and others are named Stacy, 
which was keeping up his name in the best manner they were capable of; thou wilt 
Excuse my being a Little more particular respecting our own ffamily then I have 
been with ye rest, because to be thus particular with the other ffamilies would be 
too much for a single Letter; I have now living one Son and four Daughters. I 
must acknowledge it as a spetial mark of kindness in thee who art as 1 am 
Informed Descended from the Eldest Branch of the ffamily of the Stacys and also 
possest of an affluent fortune, to be thus mindful to keep up a correspondance with 
thy relations that are Descendants of a younger Branch and Live so remote—Ag 
the span of Life is so short and we pass from time to Eternity so swiftly; unless 
this method of keeping and Cultivating a Correspondance by Letters be practiced 
and continued, a few ages more, at the Distance apart that providence has assigned 
us, will render our posterity Intirely Ignorant of any kindred they have to each 
other; the knowledge whereof I desire may be preserved to affter ages, 

If thou can find freedom to Wright to me, and Inform what relations I have 
in England by the line I have been treating of; it will be received and acknowl- 
edged by me (if Living) as a singular favour—May the Almighty keep and pro- 
tect thee from the snares and Temptations that attend us all in this Life; and I think 
in a more Espetial manner those in Affluent fortunes. I do, together with my Wife, 
conclude with the greatest regard and Esteem for thee, thy ffamily, and the rest 
of my Relatives though unknown, and subscribe myself thy 

Affectionate ffriend and Relation 
NATHAN BEAKES. 
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BARBARITIES ALONG AMERICAN FRONTIER 


LETTER SENT FROM TRENTON, NEw JeRSEY, TO YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND, ON 
DECEMBER 6, 1762, IN WHICH VIRGINIA, MARYLAND, PENNSYLVANIA, NEW 
JersEY AND New YORK ARE DESIGNATED AS THE ‘‘AMERICAN FRONTIER” 


My DEAR FRD AND RELATION: 

By these I lett thee know I recd. thy kind Letter dated 16th of May last three 
months since, and am heartily glad to hear of thine and ffamilys good health, as 
also I congratulate thee of the Increase of thy family as of two sons and three 
Daughters, and hope thy Spouse is well restor'd to health after lying in. May thy 
sons and Daughters it has pleased Devine providence to bless you with be a com- 
fort to thee and Spouse in old age. I thank thee for thy Congratulation of a peace, 
and a Peace which occationed great Rejoycings to eyery part of our Countrie. But 
such is the great Change of human Affairs, which pleases Devine Providence to : 
suffer at this time, and allmost ever since the peace was proclaimed, than our 
fronter, Vergenia, Mariland, Pensilvania and New Jersey with New York, are great 
Desolation made on the poore Inhabitants of these fronteres, by the Savages, Great 
numbers of which are kill’d and scalpt both men and women and children to horrid 
to Mention, occationed as is said by settleing their Lands at Pittsburgh on the 
Ohio and elsewhere without purchasing the same, but is further surmised, the 
french who is suffered to live on the conquered lands are not clear of stirring them 
up to such Barbarities which are dayly commited, and great Numbers have left 
their habitations and fled to the most populass parts of the provinces to preserve 
their lives—In order to a stop to these Depridations, the people are sent out 
in scouting parties if possible to meet with the Savages (who go in small parties) 
to put a stop to such Barbarities. Some troops are voted by the severall Assem- 
blies of the provinces, and we have Notice of some thousands which are sent from 
England, but not yet arrived—how this will End and when God knows, but wee 
hope an End will be put to it, by Distressing them and oblige them to sue for 
peace, but a prsent. by every post, we received the Maloncholy news of Numbers 
of the poor Inhabitants have been slain, and others fled, their houses and barns 
burnt with the grain. 

I communicated thy kind Lettr. to my Brother Nathan Beakes (nefew to thy 
Cozn. Mahlon Stacy who was at Ballifield) and Stacy Pott my nefew and Rejoyd 
to hear from thee and family, haveing a Desire to settle an Acquaintance by Letters, 
thou Requests to give an acct. of thy Kindred in these parts, I should gladly do it, 
but my Brother and Stacy Potts will be perticular in that of thy Relations and how 
connected—I should with a good deale of Pleasure have gratified thy curiosity of 
knowing the principall products of our Countrie after the best manner I am Cappa- 
ble of, but haveing had a sight of the Ingenous Jefferys history of North America 
in Hoet: published 1761 to whome I must refer thee, who will Inform thee the 
most minutest things, but must not ommit of letting thee know that the Great men 
have very fine Gardings wth variety of flowers as in England, Orringes,and Lemmon, 
Cittorins and most other fruits as the West India Islands preduce, but must be put 
in the Greenhouse in the fall to preserve them from the frost. Some small vine- 
yards are planted by some and has done very well and wth good success, it is very 
common for aboundance to have in their Gardins, some choice Grapes as Rarities, 
which shews if wee whare provided wth people who understood this branch of 
Agriculture the Climat would do very well for any of the Grapes thou Mentions, 
but as our Countrie is but young and labour very dear and scarse and abundantly 
more so since the last war began as the Necessatie of the times Required what of 
the Labouring people to be possibly spared to served the King in his Wars—My 
daughters together with myself joyne in our best Respects to thee and Spouse with 
oe Mother and children. I conclude with the greatest love and esteeme thy 
affectionate frd. and kinsman. 

TRENTON IN New JERSEY. EpM. BEAKES 
DEcr. 6TH. 1763. 


To 
JouHN STACEYE liveing at Ballifield 


in Hansworth parish near Sheffeld. 
in Yorkshire 
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THE “SCARCITY OF CASH” IN AMERICA IN 1763 


L&TTER SENT FROM TRENTON, New JERSEY, 10 YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND, 
ON DECEMBER 12, 1763, IN WHICH THE POLITICAL SITUATION AND 
Irs ACCOMPANYING FINANCIAL STRINGENCY ARE CLEARLY SET ForTH 


RESPECTED FRIEND AND KINSMAN, 

I am verry Happily relieved from the disagreeable Apprehension of thy dis- 
esteeming a Correspondance from which I had promised myself a great deal of 
Pleasure and satisfaction; by the respectfull Notice thou art pleased to take of me 
in thy kind Letter to Edmd. Beakes of May last; from which I conclude, that to 
Indulge myself in the freedom of an intimate Friendship, by more frequent Corre- 
spondance, will be acceptable to thee; and in that Assurance shall give myself the 
Pleasure of Writing as conyeniency may offer, without waiting to receive thy fur- 
ther Testimony of Approbation. | 

When last I wrote to thee I had just entered the scene of Action, and engaged 
in the Business and Cares of this Life, since which time I have married a Wife, and 
had three Children, but have been so unhappy as to loose the only son among them, 
otherways I have cause in Grateful Humility, Thankfully to Acknowledge that my 
Undertakings in the affairs of this World, has been Bless’d with Prosperity eaqual 
to my Reasonable Expectations: And as my Unkle Nathan Beakes is perticular in 
giving thee an Account of our family, I need only add, that I am the eldest son 
of his sister, whose maiden Name was Sarah Beakes; and now, supposing we are 
well Acquainted with each other, shall conclude that head. 

Though some (whose unlimited Expectations had formed prospects of extend- 
ing the British Empire over all North America, and including most of the West 
India Islands, which the late signal Success of their Arms in a great measure 
seemed to presage) joined in opinion with those among you, who “call it an 
Inglorious peace,” which consequently occationed some uneasiness; yet we generally 
Rejoiced on the conclusion of the War, and pleasing prospects of Peace which 
seemed to promise Felicity to our American Colonies, and Happiness to Europe in 
generall; with Riches, Honour and Prosperity to the British Trade and Nation 
(tho I think the Conduct of the Ministry not quite excusable in severall Articles 
which must be allowd inadequate to the prospects then before them.) But our 
Expectations have been greatly disappointed in the felicity we promised ourselves; 
first, By the breaking out of an Indian War, (which is in its Nature and Conse- 
quences the most Dreadfull, in asmuch as they are the most Barbarous, subtill and 
enterprising Enemy, Sculking in the most Mountainous unimproved part of the 
Country, from whence they Rush down in small Parties on the scattered thinly 
settled Inhabitants, on whom they wreak their Vengeance); Secondly, by the 
Restrictions under which the Wisdom of the Mother Country both thought proper 
to Confine the Trade and Merchandize of these Colonies (tho’ it seems not so 
immediately to concern us in New Jersey having little or no Sea Trade and Mer- 
chandize, yet we feel very sensibly the effects in the generall stagnation it occations 
to Busioness almost of every kind) ; And thirdly, by the Scarcity of Cash among us, 
which followed so soon after the Peace was concluded, that it was a question not 
easy to solve, whether the Troops which were called Home, or the Money sent 
to the Merchants in England first left us. 

I conclude thou art no stranger to our Carracter, which I understand is gen- 
erally represented (and I must honestly Confess I believe with some reason) to be 
an Industrious Parsimonious People, particularly the Inhabitants of Pensilvania 
and New Jersey, there being frequent Instances of persons who by Care and fru- 
gallity advance almost from Poverty, and become some of our principle Men, 
which, though a great incouragement to good Acconomy, may sometimes lead us 
to prefer our own private Interest before that of the Publick, and much more prob- » 
ably, before the perticular Interest of Great Britain, or even the British Nation: 
therefore I expect thon wilt Judge, that I am actuated by a degree of the same cgen- 
eral inclination, in the Complaint aboye, of the intricacy of our Trade, and scarcity 
of a Currency among us; which latter, might indeed in a great measure be otherways 
Accounted for. 

Among the Advantages we have Received by the late War, (for it must be 
allow’d we have experienced some, and hope for yet more) I esteem that verry 
Considerable, that our Value and Importance in many respects, 1s become an 
object of your Notice and Attention; and many who would have thought the whole 
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Country scarcely sufficient to have Rewarded them for coming over, when here have 
found themselves verry agreeably disappointed; in the Country's being much more 
Improved then they expected; and I have the assurance to hope, that many Gen- 
tlemen, and especially younger Branches of families, will come over here, and lay the 
foundation of great, and flourishing Estates, as some already have done. Although 
I have no perticular Prospect in view, cannot help hinting the Pleasure which arises 
in my mind with the Immigration, that it may not be improbable, some of your 
Family should think a Curiosity of being more acquainted with America, not 
unworthy of being gratified: and who can assertain the Time, when perhaps, the 
Tour of America may Vye with that of Europe. 

Least I tire thy Patience, or exhaust my subject, I will conclude with my best 
Respects to thee and Wife, not omitting thy Mother and Brother; (with the latter 
of whom I would gladly Correspond if its agreeable) and subscribe myself thy 
Affectionate friend 

and Relation 
STACYE Ports. 
TRENTON NEW-JERSEY 
DECR, I2TH. 1763. 
To 
JouHN STACYE 
at Ballifeld near Sheffield 
in York-shire 


(thy, 


Rough sketches of Effigies on the Revell Tomb in Shirland Church, near Ogston 
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Builber of the Hirst Ameriran Nauy 


First American 
Fighting Ships Constructed 


to Protect American Commerce from the 


Bepredations of Barbary States in Mediterranean Sra 
Navy Department Established at Washingion in 1798 & Attested 
Claims of Josiah Hox as Constructor of the Hirst American War Ursspls 


HIS GREAT-GRAND-DAUGHTER 
ELIZABETH BRANDON STANTON 


Wrspy Hitt Manor, NatcHez, Mississippi 


HE greatest fleet of war 
vessels that ever under- 
took so long a voyage is 
now headed around the 
South American conti- 
nent for the Pacific, with 
advices that it may soon 

be riding the seas of the Orient and 
encircle the globe. It is not surpris- 
ing then, that the American people 
should be discussing naval subjects. 
The controversy which this gigantic 
fleet has occasioned is one that has 
perplexed every generation since the 
American flag was raised over the 
first American vessel. From the time 
that the navy department was created, 
just one hundred and ten years ago 
the thirtieth of this June, there has 
been a conflict of opinion as to the size 
of the fighting force which the Amer- 
ican Republic should support, its cost 
of maintenance, and the efficacy of its 
warships. 

The naval inguiry which is now de- 
veloping on the floors of Congress re- 
calls the inquiry that was held under 
Washington’s first administration, in 
which Congress ordered the building 
of a fleet of fighting vessels to protect 
American interests, not on the Pacific, 
but in the Mediterranean. The very 
inception of the American Nayy is 
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a disputed point. There are several 
distinct claims for its creation. There 
is the Barry claim recorded in the pre- 
ceding issue of this journal, which 
brought out several protests from the 
John Paul Jones adherents, both of 
which were repudiated by the claim- 
ants for Esek Hopkins. 

In these pages is now presented 
still another claim, one which does not 
seem to be on historical record—that 
of Josiah Fox. His name does 
not appear in the leading Ameri- 
can encyclopedias, nor the volumes 
tracing the development of the Amer- 
ican Navy. This claim may, there- 
fore, be said to be originally entered 
here in these pages. His distinction 
as “Father .f the American Navy” is 
based on the proof that it was his fer- 
tile ingenuity, mechanical skill, and 
naval knowledge that drafted the first 
organized navy under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. It is en- 
tered by the great-granddaughter of 
the naval draftsman, who constructed 
this “first”? navy on paper, and 
through the adoption of his plans be- 
came the real “builder” and thus the 
“father” of the American Navy as it 
exists to-day, the fleet now sailing to 
the Pacific being but the evolution 
from the modest beginning in 1787. 


Che Builder of the Hirst American Navy 


HE nation and _ future 
generations owe to those 
thirty thousand true 
American citizens who 
recently signed the mon- 
ster petition to Congress 
that saved the nation’s 

pride, the “Constitution” (Old Iron- 
sides) from annihilation, a debt of un- 
dying gratitude, and also to our patri- 
otic president, who lifted his voice to 
save from destruction the famous old 
frigate that had beaten every adver- 
sary she ever met in single combat, 
and triumphantly escaped unscathed 
from two squadrons. 

In justice to the forgotten memory 
of the Quaker, Josiah Fox, from 
whose fertile brain sprung the ‘“Con- 
stitution,’ “Constellation,” “Wasp,” 
“Hornet,” and a galaxy of frigates 
and sloops unsurpassed for heroic 
achievement in the history of any 
navy of the world—I here pre- 
sent to the public the attested Navy 
Records and data, too long withheld, 
that will prove him indisputably the 
draughtsman, molder and constructor 
of the first navy of the United States 
and thus, I believe, earns the distinc- 
tion of being “Father of the American 
Navy,” as the term is frequently used. 

Algiers and Portugal had long 
been at war. The latter government 
was very useful to the rest of the 
Christian world by maintaining a 
strong force in the Straits of Gibral- 
ter, rendering it difficult for any rover 
to find her way out of the Mediterra- 
nean. Through the British agent at 
Algiers this war was suddenly termi- 
nated, in 1793, without the knowledge 
of the Portuguese government. This 
peace or truce allowed the Algerine 
rovers to come again into the Atlan- 
tic, and its consequences to the Amer- 
ican commerce was soon apparent. 
The Dey of Algiers demanded tribute 
from the United States and even men- 
aced the American Minister. They 
captured ten Americans and made one 
hundred and five additional prisoners. 





The cabinet took the matter into 
grave deliberation on the third of 
March, 1794, and on the twenty- 
seventh of June a law was approved 
by the executive, authorizing the 
construction or purchase of six frig- 
ates. 

When the bill was pending in Con- 
gress in the session of 1793 and 1794 
there was an English naval con- 
structor, visiting in the United States 
—Josiah Fox, born at Falmouth, 
England, October 9, 1763. He came 
to this country to see his relatives, 
and, as he was about to return home, 
he received an invitation from Gen- 
eral Knox, the Secretary of War, to 
call at the War Office, General Knox 
having heard from Commodores 
Barry and Decatur that Josiah Fox 
was very skilled in naval architec- 
ture. Andrew Ellicott of West Point, 
the surveyor-general, introduced his 
kinsman, Fox, personally to Knox and 
Washington, and they discussed the 
project of building a navy. 

Fox was a master shipbuilder, who 
had served his apprenticeship under 
the best ship architects and ship- 
builders of that period in England, 
and the English navy was recognized 
as the finest of the world. He was 
offered inducements by those in au- 
thority to give his knowledge and 
skill to the service of the young re- 
public. Those in authority were not 
satished with the constructors in thetr 
employ, they being unacquainted with 
the latest methods and improvements 
in shipbuilding; and, not to be de- 
spised on the high seas, the nation’s 
war vessels must be drafted, molded 
and constructed after the world’s 
foremost maritime power. Fox was 
a graduate of the English School of 
Navy Architecture, and was at once 
employed. 

It gives me pleasure to here submit 
from my family papers the manu- 
script written by my great-grand- 
father, Josiah Fox, in which he re- 
lates his experiences as the draughts- 
man of this first navv of the American 
Nation over a hundred years ago. 
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JOSIAH FOX’S STORY OF THE NATION’S FIRST NAVY 


An attested copy of His Record in the Navy which was Submitted by Him to the Navy Department Shortly 
before His Death—Transcript made for The Journal of American History by his great-grand-daughter 


The subscriber very respectfully 
represents to the Honorable Secretary 
of the Navy the following statement, 
viz.: That when the bill was pending 
in Congress in the session of 1793 to 
build and equip six frigates for the 
service of the United States to pro- 
tect the property of their citizens, 
trading in the Mediterranean, from 
the depredation of the citizens of the 
Barbary states, the subscriber was 
appealed to by General Knox, then 
Secretary of War, to assist in their 
construction. 

In consequence of which, his 
worthy friend and kinsman, the late 
Andrew Ellicott of West Point, in- 
troduced him to the administration 
when he underwent a satisfactory ex- 
amination as to his qualification in the 
art of naval architecture before the 
Secretary of War and Commodore 
Barry, the latter of whom he had 
known from his youth up. The prin- 
cipal master shipbuilders of Philadel- 
phia also bore testimony to his skill 
in naval architecture. He was there- 
upon received into the public service 
as a clerk in the Department of War, 
until suitable provision could be 
Otherwise made for him. At that 
time his advice and assistance were 
required on naval subjects and he 
confidently asserts that his models, 
formed to combine buoyance and ca- 
pacity with fast-sailing, met the gen- 
eral approbation of those professional 
men to whom the Secretary of War 
submitted them. He also begs leave 
to represent to the Secretary of the 
Navy's consideration that he intro- 
duced into the service the improved 
mode of drafting the ships of war, 
and likewise the manner of making 
the moulds and taking bevellings of 
the timbers, and he has reason to be- 


lieve that he was the first person who 
ever directed putting together a stern 
frame from mould of a ship of war 
before it was raised in the United 
States. 

After the models had been decided 
on, he was employed the remainder of 
the year in laying down the draughts 
in the model loft and superintending 
making the molds, etc., and when that 
service was accomplished, he was then 
employed to form the draughts for 
the constructor, in which he was 
assisted by William Doughty, the pres- | 
ent constructor of the navy, whom he | 
had taken into-the mould loft to aid 
him in laying down those ships. The 
four ships which the subscriber draft- 
ed were the “United States,” “‘Consti- 
tution,’ “Constellation” and the one 
intended to have been built at Nor- 
folk, and Mr. Doughty drafted the 
“President” and “Congress.” 

About the month, February, 1795, 
Captain Richard Dale, who had been 
appointed to superintend the frigate 
at Norfolk, applied to the president 
of the United States for leave of ab- 
sence to take a voyage to the East 
Indies, and recommended that the 
subscriber might be appointed to con- 
duct the building and equipping of 
this ship during his absence. In con- 
sequence, he was directed by Mr. 
Pickering, then Secretary of War, to 
undertake the service; he was there- 
upon appointed temporary assistant 
constructor of that frigate accord- 
ingly; that he proceeded to Norfolk, 
cleared out the woods and com- 
menced the navy-yard at Gosport. 
After he had laid the keel and pre- 
pared all the live oak timber then 
deposited there to their proper forms, 
he returned to Philadelphia. 
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JOSIAH FOX’S STORY OF THE NATION’S FIRST NAVY 


(CONTINUED) 


That the subscriber was then taken 
into the War Office as assistant to the 
Secretary of War, and the naval part 
of the duties were confided chiefly to 
him. 

In the summer of 1796, Mr. Pick- 
ering, being transferred to the De- 
partment of State, applied to the sub- 
scriber, by permission of Mr. Henry, 
Secretary of War, to draft and take 
the direction of building, etc., a frig- 
ate to carry thirty-six guns for the 
Dey of Algiers; that the estimates 
were made in conjunction with 
Joshua Humphreys, and as he was not 
designated at that time by any title, 
it was determined that he should add 
to his signature that of naval con- 
structor. 

To carry the duties of his instruc- 
tion more expeditiously into opera- 
tion, it was deemed expedient that he 
shoud proceed to Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, where the laid down the 
drait and made the moulds, etc., and 
when he had put the business com- 
mitted to his charge in an active train 
of operation he returned to Philadel- 
phia and resumed his station in the 
War Department, where he continued 
until the spring of 1798, when the 
Navy Department was established. 

As soon as the appropriation to 
carry 1t into effect was passed by Mr. 
Walcot, the secretary of the treasury 
furnished him with the means to sup- 
ply the books and necessary articles 
for the secretaries, the subscriber 
was translated to that department 
with all the books, papers and other 
matter from the War Department, 
and the whole put into his hands until 
the secretary, Mr. Stoddard, came on 
and entered upon the duties of his 





office. That the subscriber was then 
employed to draft ships, prepare esti- 
mates and make out all appointments, 
commissions, etc., until the month of 
August following, when the appoint- 
ment of navy constructor was con- 
ferred on him to superintend the 
building of the frigate of Norfolk, to 
which place he repaired as soon as the 
then prevailing yellow fever had sub- 
sided, but as a great part of the live 
oak timber which had been prepared 
for building that ship had been taken 
to finish the frigate “Constellation” at 
Baltimore as it became necessary to 
reduce the size of the intended frigate 
that the live oak timber which re- 
mained in Gosport Navy-yard might 
be advantageously employed in her 
construction. The model and size of 
that frigate was thereupon left en- 
tirely to his direction under the in- 
junction that he should build and 
launch her in twelve calendar months 
from the laying of the keel, which 
the subscriber duly performed. That 
during the whole of the period he was 


employed in building and equipping 


that frigate he had the sole charge 
of conducting the business as no naval 
officer was appointed to that yard, 
which has been the only instance of 
the kind in the Navy Department. 

On the great reduction which took 
place in the naval service in the year 
1801, it was arranged by Mr. Jeffer- 
son, then president, that the service of 
all the navy constructors should be 
dispensed with, and as the subscriber 
was the last determined on he felt no 
cause to complain; he respectfully re- 
fers the Secretary of the Navy to Mr. 
Secretary Smith’s letter to him on the 
occasion, dated October 26, 1801. 
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JOSIAH FOX’S STORY OF THE NATION’S FIRST NAVY 


(CONCLUDED) 


{In the month of April, 1804, on Mr. 
Doughty being displaced from his sta- 
tion as Navy Constructor to the de- 
partment, the subscriber was notified 
by Mr. Secretary Smith that he 
wished to have his services at Wash- 
ington city as Navy Constructor and 
that the appointment would be a per- 
manent one, which letter was accom- 
panied by one from Mr. Goldsbor- 
ough, then chief clerk of the Navy 
Department, and as it appears to be 
semi-ofhcial and therefore not on rec- 
ord in your office it is herewith tran- 
scribed for your perusal. In con- 
sequence of said application the sub- 
scriber was induced to relinquish a 
luerative business and accept the ap- 
pointment under date of May, 1804, 
to which he also begs to refer. ‘That 
he continued at Washington City exe- 
cuting the duties of his appointment 
until the second of August, 1800, 
when Mr. Hamilton, the Secretary of 
the Navy, suddenly revoked said ap- 
pointment without giving any reason 
therefor. 

By that act his prospects in life 
were frustrated and he thrown with a 
numerous young family once more on 
the wide world, a conceived hardship 
not warranted by either the good of 
the service, justice or humanity, and 
contrary to the tenor of Secretary 
Smith’s letter to him on the 14th 
April, 1804. That when he put the 
question to Mr. Hamilton, whether 
anything had appeared against him as 
to his efficiency or qualification to dis- 
charge the duties of his station, atten- 
tion to his business, integrity of con- 
duct or anything of minor importance, 
he unkindly retused to give him any 
answer whatever. 
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However, from a recent discovery 
that has been made by inspection of 
the papers of a diseased person who 
had been discharged by Mr. Secre- 
tary Smith for improper conduct and 
who had become a rancorous enemy 
of the subscriber under a false idea 
that he had given information to the 
Secretary against him. It would also 
appear that he made use of much 
finesse and chicanery to deprive him 
of his last appointment. 

It must be well known to the pres- 
ent Secretary of the Navy that Mr. 
Hamilton’s conduct while he presided 
at the head of the Navy Department 
was not wholly approved by either the 
President or Congress. The sub- 
scriber had frequent intimations that 
a secret hand was working him also 
at Washington City, which his friend, 
the late Commodore Decatur, assured 
him he knew to be the case, but the 
subscriber being a plain man of plain 
manners acting conscientiously in the 
discharge of his duty to the public, he 
never feared the result, well knowing 
that however correct a public officer 
may be in the discharge of his official 
duties as well as in his private life, yet 
the tongue of malevolence will en- 
deavor to defame his motive and un- 
dermine his fair name. 

The subseriber has here presented 
to your view the principal stations he 
has successively held under the Gov- 
ernment of the U. S. from July, 1794, 
to August, 1809, during the whole of 
which period he confidently trusts that 
his services under the various appoint- 
ments he held, were discharged with 
fidelity and good faith. 


(Signed) Jostan Fox. 
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LETTERS OF EARLY AMERICAN NAVAL OFFICERS 


Transcripts from Records in the Marine Book—Transferred from the War to the Navy Department in 1798 


Copies of a few attested letters 
from the heads of the Navy Depart- 
ment, showing the appreciation in 
which was held the skill and work of 
Josiah Fox. 


Mr. JostAH Fox: 


Sry: Mr. Morgan having been destined 
as the Constructor of the frigate to be 
built at Norfolk, and he being absent in 
Georgia where he is cutting live-oak for 
the frigates, it appears necessary to pro- 
vide for carrying on the construction of 
that to be built at Norfolk, until he shall 
take charge of the same and upon the in- 
formation given of your skill in the con- 
struction of vessels, particularly in the 
fashioning the various timbers according 
to the draughts and molds, which draughts 
and molds I find have been made by your 
advice and assistance, you are hereby ap- 
pointed temporary assistant constructor of 
the frigate to be built at Norfolk. You 
will therefore be pleased to repair to that 
place with all convenient speed, and dili- 
gently apply yourself to the service above 
mentioned. You will also perform such 
other service as shall be required of you 
in the line of your profession. You will 
at convenient times inform me of the 
progress of the work and particularly of 
the State of the yard on your arrival. 

Given at the War Office 
The r2th., day of May 1795 
(signed) TimotHy PICKERING. 


Navy DEPARTMENT 


Ist., AUGUST 1708. 
Mr. Jostan Fox: 


SIR: You are hereby appointed Navy 
Constructor to superintend the building of 
the Frigate at Norfolk, for which service 
a salary will be allowed you at the rate of 
Two thousand Dollars per annum to com- 
mence from the first day of last month, 
July, your time having since that time been 
occupied in making drafts and other mat- 
ters relating to the construction of ships. 
You will prepare all necessary informa- 
tion and give it to Mr. Rennock, Navy 
Agent at Norfolk, that the materials may 
be provided, and when it becomes neces- 
sary for you to go to Norfolk, I will give 
you full instructions, 


I am sir Yo., 
Hble. Servt., 
BEN STODDERT. 


Timothy Pickering writes Josiah 
Fox another letter from the War 
Office of the same date, May 12, 1795. 
In this communication, Pickering 
proves conclusively that Josiah Fox 
prepared the molds and draughts of 
the six frigates ordered by Congress, 
the “Constitution” (Old Ironsides), 
€tc., etc. 


War OFFICE, MAY 12TH 1795. 


Mr. Jos1an Fox: 


Sir: Your skill in preparing the draughts 
and molds of the frigates now building in 
the United States, and the intended further 
application of your skill in assisting in the 
construction of the frigates to be built at 
Norfolk, as soon as all the draughts could 
be completed, induced me to agree that 
from the first of April last your pay shall 
be at the rate of seven hundred and fifty 
dollars a year, and of which for your satis- 
faction I giye this certificate. For that 
compensation you will perform any service 
which shall be required of you in the line 
of your profession for the use of the 
United States I am sir, 


Your Obdt., servant 


TrmMoTHY PICKERING. 





I here present attested copies of the 
correspondence between Josiah Fox 
and the leading naval officers of his 
time, in which they not only corrobo- 
rate his own statements in his attested 
claim, but directly prove that it was 
his genius and his knowledge of naval 
architecture upon which they relied 
for the creation of a distinctive Amer- 
ican navy, built the improved plans 
and possibly surpassing the great 
British navy that was the ruler of the 
seas. There is more manuscript evi- 
dence that might be presented, but it 
seems to me that the documentary 
proof which is here given is sufficient: 
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LETTERS OF EARLY AMERICAN NAVAL OFFICERS 


Transcripts from Records in the Marine Book at the Navy Department at Washington 


War Department 
13 April 1804. 
Mr. JosraAn Fox 


SHIP CARPENTER 


NORFOLK 
VIirG. 


Str: I yesterday wrote to you requesting 
you to come on to this place to give me an 
opportunity of having some conversation 
with you—It may be proper to be more ex- 
plicit with you as to the business on which 
I wish to have your services at this place 
as Navy Constructor or ship carpenter. 
The appointment will be a permanent one, 
and I am in hopes that it may be in my 

ower to offer you terms that will be satis- 
actory to you. Upon this subject I wish 
to converse with you, and shall be glad if 
you will come without delay prepared to 
continue here for at least sixteen or 
eighteen weeks. 

I am with Respt., 
Yr. Obdt., Servt., 
‘EAP. SMH, 


Transcript of a letter from Charles 
Goldsborough, Esquire, chief clerk 
in Department of the Navy, to Josiah 
Fox, dated April 14, 1804, and which 
accompanied Secretary Smith’s letter: 


We want a man of your skill here. Pub- 
lic employment, I know, is agreeable to 
you—your qualifications to fill it are well 
known. The appointment is a respectable 
one, may I not say infinitely more so than 
a similar appointment in a private yard. 
If you know your own interest which I 
am sure you do, you will not demur. 

f you should require an advance of 
money for family purposes you can re- 
ceive it on your arrival here. 

The appointment would have been ten- 
dered to you some time since, but we un- 
derstood that you were engaged in such a 
lucrative business that you would prob- 
ably not accept. Write me by return mail 
under cover to the Secretary, though I 
SUDDORS you will be here as soon as the 
mail. 


(Signed) Cu. W. GoLnsporouGH. 





War DEPARTMENT 
4th., May 1804. 
Mr. JostAH Fox 


Sir: You will consider yourself as here- 
by appointed head ship Carpenter and 
Navy Constructor to this Department and 
you are hereby attached to the Navy yard 
at Washington, under the law supplement- 
ary to the act entitled: “An Act Provided 
for a Naval Peace Establishment” and for 
other purposes. You will take the accom- 
panying oath and return to this office with 
a letter accepting this appoint, your pay 
will commence from the time your prede- 
cessor left the office. 

Your general duties will be to give reg- 
ular accounts of all the timber, planks, 
scantling and other material in the Car- 
penters Department that now or may 
hereafter be deposited in the Navy yards 
in the United States to keep a regular 
account thereof; so that whenever called 
upon to furnish us with particular infor- 
mation on the subject. You are to super- 
intend the building and repairing of all 
ships that may be repaired at this place or 


‘when especially directed, when ordered 


to be built or repaired at any other place 
in the United States. You will make 
drafts, models of vessels whenever called 
upon. You are to inspect and measure 
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timber that may hereafter be received at 
the Navy yard at Washington, to attend 
to the sizing of the spars, to see that the 
whole timber, spars etc are kept in a state 
of preservation and when required you are 
to inspect into the state of the public tim- 
ber plants O. C. in the different navy yards 
of the United States, to see that proper 
means are pursued for its preservation. 

In these your general duties will consist 
as early as a general system can be de- 
vised, it will be done and the duties of all 
the heads of the different branches will be 
classified and made known to them re- 
spectively. You will receive instructions 
more in detail. For the particular goy- 
ernment of your conduct-timber &c. now in 
the yard you will receive by inventory as 
soon after the present squadron sails as it 
can be effected that which may be deposited 
there. You will be charged with receiving 
until the present squadron shall sail and 
the timber in the yard be delivered over to 
you by inventory. You will make your 
requisitions for timber required for repairs 
of the squadron going out under Capt. 
Cajein. 

For your services you will receive $2000 
per pepe aera supply you with a house, 

ir 
yr most Obdt servt 
T. P. Smiru. 
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These are all direct evidences of 
Josiah Fox’s pre-eminent claims as 
draughtsman of first United States 
navy. No group of vessels designed 
by any one man in the world’s naval 
history ever achieved the remarkable 
and lasting pre-eminence of the frig- 
ates and sloops of war which were 
the creations of Josiah Fox. Among 
them were these historic fighting 
ships: 


Frigates No. of Guns Name 


Frigates 44 “Constitution” 
ef 44 “United States” 
44 The One at Norfolk 


- 30 “Crescent,” built for 
Dey of Algiers 

44 “Chesapeake” 

t 36 “Constellation” 

“ 32 “John Adams” 

+ 22 “Portsmouth” 

7: 18 “Hornet” 

f 18 “Wasp” 

és 12 “Ferret” 


and a greater part of the numerous 
gunboats. 

The old “Constitution” alone is a 
monument to the first American naval 
constructor. It was finished in 1798 
and saw some service under Commo- 
dore Barry against the French in 
1799. Of the old ship’s many sea 
fishts, the most renowned was her en- 
gagement with the British man-ot- 
war “Guerrier,” commanded by Cap- 
tain Dacres. To avenge the insults 
hurled at his brave ship, Captain Isaac 
Hull sailed in search of the “Guer- 
rier’ August 12, and seven days later 
came in range. The mizen mast of the 
‘Guerrier’ was shot away; her mast 
was in slings and her hull, spars and 
sails were torn to threads by the gun- 
ners of “Old Ironsides”—approbi- 
ously yclept by the old English press: 
“A bundle of pineboards sailing un- 
der a bit of striped bunting.” Those 
boasted broadsides from English 
walls did not drive the paltry “striped 
bunting’”’ from the thigh seas; Captain 
Dacre struck his flag to intrepid Cap- 
tan Isaac Hull and the Stars and 
Stripes of the Baby Republic waved 
triumphantly over the British Lions. 
Hull only lost seven men _ killed; 


Dacre counted seventy killed and 
wounded on his bloody deck. 

In the “Constellation” Captain 
Tuxton went to sea in the war against 
France, and in 1799, he captured 
“l'Isurgente,” thirty-six guns, for 
which deed Congress awarded him a 
eold medal. 

The action of the “Constellation” 
with “La Vengeance” has always 
been considered one of the warmest 
combats between frigates on record. 
The result of this engagement pro- 
duced great exultation in America’ 
and was very gratifying to the na- 
tional pride. It was claimed as a 
victory of 38 over 34. The country 
proclaimed the new marine was equal 
to any on the seas. 

In the summer of 1798, the Depart- 
ment of State applied to Fox by per- 
mission of the Secretary of War, to 
draft and direct the building of a 
frigate to carry thirty-six guns for the 
Dey of Algiers. To carry out these 
duties, he proceeded to Portsmouth, 
laid down the draft and models and 
returned to Philadelphia. The frig- 
ate was built under the superintend- 
ency of Colonel James Hakett and 
was esteemed the finest specimen of 
naval architecture ever floated on the 
Piscataqua waters. It was named the 
“Crescent” and was a present from 
the United States to the Dey of 
Algiers as a compensation for delay 
in fulfilling our treaty stipulations. 
When she sailed she was supposed to 
be worth at least three hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Twenty-six barrels of 
dollars constituted part of her cargo. 
The captain, chief of the officers and 
many of the privates of the “Cres- 
cent’ had been prisoners at Algiers. 
The Dey of Algiers cost the govern- 
ment of the United States nearly a 
million of dollars. 

The following account of the sail- 
ing of the “Crescent” from this port 
is taken from a newspaper of the 
time: 

PorTSMOUTH, JAN. 20, 1798. 

On Thursday morning about sunrise was 
fired from the “Crescent” frigate as a Sig- 
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nal of getting under way, and at 10 a. m. 
she cleared the harbor with a fine leading 
breeze. Our best wishes follow Capt. 
Newman, his officers and men. May they 
arrive in safety and present to the Dey of 
Algiers one of the finest specimens of ele- 
gant naval architecture ever born on the 
Piscataqua waters. 


pee ye winds that fill the prosperous 

ale. 

And hushed in peace be every adverse 
gale.” 

The “Crescent” has many valuable pres- 
ents on board for the Dey and is supposed 
to be worth $300,000. Twenty-six barrels 
of dollars constitute part of her cargo. 
The Captain, chief officers and many of 
the seamen, crew and passengers on the 
“Crescent” have been prisoners in Algiers. 


The engagement of the “Wasp” 
with the “Frolic,” the first combat of 
the War of 1812, between vessels so 
nearly equalled as to render cavilling 
difficult, occasioned much exultation 
in America. It destroyed the idea of 
the British invincibility on the ocean, 
and the vast moral results were dis- 
tinctly foreseen, and the callow re- 
public justifiably grew in conceit of 
her infant navy. The sting of the 
“Wasp” opened the eyes of the world 
and was a forecast of what was to be 
expected in the future of the young 
Briarius, the American Navy, which 
has been more than fulfilled. 

The sticcess of the “Constitution” 
and “Hornet” served greatly to in- 
crease the popularity of the new navy. 
In the conflicts, the “Constitution,” 
“Constellation” and “Enterprise” 
were the lucky vessels of the service 
and the “‘Chesapeake” and ‘Presi- 
dent” the unlucky. The Battle of 
the “Chesapeake” and “Shannon” is 
renowned in song and story. Cap- 
tain Lawrence fell in the heat of this 
engagement with a ball through his 
body. He had fought the ship con- 
trary to his judgment. However, dur- 
ing the battle, his conduct was noble 
and inspiring and the loss of his ship 
may be imputed to his death. His 
dying words, “Never strike the flag 


tog 


of my ship,” has become the war cry 
of the nation: “Never give up the 
ship 1” 

The impressment of the seamen on 
the “Chesapeake” and the attack of 
the “Leopard” on that ship created a 
Strong and universal sensation in 
America and precipitated the War of 
1812. This insult was never forgiven 
until it was effaced by subsequent 
victories. 

Josiah Fox was made a religious 
outcast by the Society of Friends be- 
cause he drafted and constructed the 
above mentioned and other renowned 
frigates and sloops, war ships of the 
American Navy. However, when 
peace ensued after the War of 1812 
between the United States and Eng- 
land, the Quakers restored Fox to 
membership. This fact is a matter . 
of record. 

Fox was closely related to Sir 
Francis Drake, the English naval 
hero, circumnavigator of the globe, 
who captured one hundred vessels at 
Cadiz, 1587, and contributed to the 
defeat of the Spanish “Armada,” 
1588. This relationship his geneal- 
ogy plainly shows. He was also re- 
lated to the Barons Fox of Foxley 
and to Sir Stephen Fox, father of the 
celebrated statesman, Charles James 
Fox, and the wife of Lord Cornwallis 
was a near kinswoman of his. Early 
in life, Fox married Anna Miller of 
Philadelphia, daughter of Peter Mil- 
ler, brother of General George Miller, 
and lineal descendant of John and 
Barbary Bevan of Soa verigg, Parish 
Llombrissonet and Glamorganshire, 
Wales, and Marion, Philadelphia 
Co., and Havera, Chester Co., Penn. 
She was a Quakeress and was among 
those Americans of royal descent 
who could trace her lineage through 
her mother’s people, the Ap Evens 
(Bevans) and Aubreys—the royal 
Aubreys of Wales—to kings. Her 
great-grandfather, John Ap Evan, 
simplified to Bevan, was a Welsh 
prince by descent of Glamorganshire, 
Wales. He abandoned his estates in 
Great Britain to enjoy in a new world 
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unmolested, this religious convictions, 
and from him are descended many 
American families of repute, In his 
old age he returned to Wales to die 
on his estate, leaving a numerous pos- 
terity in America, among them the 
Millers of Pennsylvania. Many of 
the descendants of Josiah Fox and 
Anna Miller are still devout members 
of the “Society of Friends” and con- 
scientiously attend yearly meetings at 
Philadelphia. 

Josiah Fox, after spending fifteen 
years in the service of the United 
States removed with his family to 
Wheeling in 1811, and to Colerain, 
Belmont County, Ohio, 1814, where he 

At an anniversary of the marriage 
of Josiah Fox and Anna Miller cel- 
ebrated at the residence of his son 
Charles James Fox at Colerain, the 
dinner table was covered with a fine 
linen table cloth 150 years old. 
Woven into the cloth were the 
words: George IJ Rex London Eng- 
land. One of the company ate 
from a china plate on which was 
pressed the date 1701. One drank 
from a silver cup on which was en- 
eraved 1691. The gravy was served 
from bowls 200 years old. Atter din- 
ner a chapter was read from a large 
family Bible printed in 1683. Among 
the relics shown was a history of 
England printed in 1605 and the por- 
trait of Josiah Fox, his father and 
grandfather, 

I may be pardoned if I here men- 
tion some of the claimants for the dis- 
tinction of “Hather of the American 
Navy,” and enter into the controversy, 
occasioned, I understand, by the 
claims made for Commodore John 
Barry in these pages. My great- 
srandfather was a personal friend of 
this doughty fighter. As I have 
already stated, it was Barry who men- 
tioned Fox to Washington’s adminis- 
tration as the man who should be able 
to build a navy that would equal the 
British models, and possibly even im- 
prove upon them. Of course, my 
great-grandfather knew John Paul 
Jones by reputation, and possibly may 


have met him in Great Britain. 
Jones being born in Scotland, Barry 
in Ireland, and Fox in England, and 
each one being engaged in naval pur- 
suits, it is quite probable that they 
were all friends. Jones, however, 
died the year before Washington 
called [ox into conference for the 
building of a United States navy, and 
does not enter into the matter af all. 
Hopkins had been retired from the 
navy sixteen years, long before the 
American people began to live under 
their constitution. He was still liv- 
ing, however, and was engaged in pol- 
itics, and very possibly may have been 
acquainted with Fox. Barry and 
Hopkins, [ believe, were very friendly. 

Investigations seem to show that 
each one of these claims are correct 
and that the controversy is wholly 
over the interpretation of the phrase, 
“Father of the American Navy.” 
Every one of these naval men did a 
significant and individual service to 
the navy of their country. Barry cap- 
tured the first British war vessel ever 
taken by a commissioned officer of the 
American Navy, and upon the organ- 
ization of the first navy under the 
American constitution he was the 
senior officer, with rank of commo- 
dore. Jones was without peer the 
first world-known naval hero under 
the American flag, carrying the first 
American fighting ships into battle 
against a great power in foreign 
waters. Hopkins, a Rhode Islander, 
was the first commander-in-chief of 
the American Navy under appoint- 
ment from Continental Congress and 
was in command of first colonial fleet. 

These men were all fighters; not 
one of them was a naval architect and 
their services began after the ships 
were built. They were not the con- 
structive minds back of the building 
of the fighting vessels upon which 
they depended. Moreover, all but 
Barry were in the continental or colo- 
nial service and were in no way con- 
nected with the fatherhood of a per- 
manent organized navy under our 
established system of government. 
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LETTER BY JOSIAH FOX—DESIGNER OF WARSHIPS 


Written in His Eighty-Third Vear to Thomas Ellicott, who Introduced Him to Washington in 1793 


CoLERAIN, BELMONT Co,, Ouro, 1846,— 


RespecTeD FRIEND, THOMAS ELLICOTT, 
Eso.: Thy letter without date of neither 
month nor year was received by me 
through the medium of the Colerain Post- 
office. I was pleased in reading a letter 
from thee and will endeavor to give you 
such information as I may possess relative 
to thy enquiries. 

In the datier part of the summer of the 
year 1793, I came from Plymouth, the 
County Devon, in the Kingdom of G. B. 
(although I am a native of Falmouth in 
Cornwall). I think it was about the goth 
of October, 1793, that I arrived at Dum- 
fries in Virginia, from whence I went to 
Alexandria and after staying there a few 
days I went to Baltimore and from thence 
to New York by water, where I arrived 
during the prevalence of yellow fever at 
Philadelphia; as soon as it had subsided to 
which place I was going, an opportunity 
offering of going to that city by a vessel 
found there I embraced it. 

In the latter part of the following April, 
viz, in 1794, General Knox, then Secretary 
of War, hearing from Dr. Rush, that I 
was in the city and about to leave for 
England, sent for me to have -some con- 
versation on the subject then under con- 
templation of creating a navy to protect 
merchant vessels that might trade in the 
Mediterranean from depredation and cap- 
ture by the Cruziers of Algiers, which had 
previously captured several of the mer- 
chant vessels of the U. S. trading to that 
part of the world and put their crews into 
slavery. I was instantly employed on that 
service, to which I was recommended by 
the late Andrew Ellicott of Philadelphia, 
Commodore Barry, Thos. Penrose and 
most of the principal master ship builders 
of Philadelphia and from that time was 
employed on that subject. As soon as the 
necessary draughts were completed and 
the moulds made (the result I leave others 
to judge). When was promoted to 
build a frigate at Gosport I was sent there 
as assistance constructor, where I remained 
until the yellow fever had made some 
progress, when I returned to Philadelphia 
and was placed in the War Office under 
Timothy Pickering, who had succeeded 
General Knox in that office. On the de- 
fection of Edmund Randolph and other 

rominent officers of the Government and 

imothy Pickering being translated to the 
State Department, that gentleman selected 


Le 


me to construct and superintend the build- 
ing of a frigate to carry thirty-six guns 
for the Dey of Algiers in the year 1796, 
I was absent nearly four months in the 
Eastern States on that mission. When I 
returned and resumed my station in the 
War Office, Mr. Walcott, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, insisted that I should sign 
my account as Navy Constructor, which 
was accordingly done by the consent of 
Mr. McHenry, who was then Secretary of 
War, and [ continued in that Office until 
the act was passed for establishing the 
Navy Department, then I was turned over 
to that office with all the books, papers etc., 
relating to the Navy, and Mr. Walcott 
placed the funds appropriated by Congress 
for the Navy Office in my hands to pro- 
cure whatever I should consider necessary 
for that office, where I continued until the 
year 1708, when the then Secretary of the 
Navy, Benjamin Stoddard, gave directions 
to build a frigate at Gosport where I acted 
as constructor and superintendent. the 
only yard that ever was or (I suppose) 
ever will be placed hereafter under the | 
Constructor alone, without a Captain to 
superintend, which plainly shows that the 
Government had full confidence in my 
attention and capability, and I accomplished 
it in the time given. Some time after Mr. 
Jefferson came into office, I was dismissed 
with several others from my official sta- 
tion, but in the year 1804, was again called 
into office by the same administration and 
the whole of the construction and repairs 
of the Navy committed to my charge. My 
attention was also appropriated to the Navy 
Yard at Washington City until the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the late Paul Hamilton, 
thought proper to dismiss me in I8o9, and 
the office remained open five years before 
his dismissal from office for intemperance 
when Wm. Jones succeeded him, one of 
whose acts was to give the situation to a 
former assistant of mine and they have 
now placed my late apprentice, C. D. 
Brodie in the Navy Yard at Washington 
city in his place. 

_The situation I lately held was a lucra- 
tive one as I received $2000 per annum sal- 
ary and $250 more for house rent, and the 
privilege of having five apprentices which 
last was worth me about $3000 per annum 
so that my income was about $5000 per 
annum besides my own property which had 
become $1000 per annum more. 


(Signed) Jostam Fox. 
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SERVICE OF JOSIAH FOX IN AMERICAN NAVY 


References to Official Appointments Attested in Preceding Exhibits 


Date 16th., July 1794—Appointment as 
Clerk in the Department of War. 

t2th., May 1795—Appointment of Tem- 
porary Assistant Constructor at Norfolk 
Instructions of same Date. 

t2th., July 1796—Orders to Proceed to 
the Eastward On Certain Service. 

Ist., August 1798—Appointment as Naval 
Constructor at Norfolk. 

Date 16th, July 1794—Appointment as 
Clerk in Department of war. 

12th, May 1795—Appointment of Tem- 
porary assistant Constructor, at Norfolk. 
Instructions of same date. 

14th, May, 1795.—Letter to Navy agent 
at Norfolk. 

July 12th, 1796—Orders to proceed to the 


folk 


August Ist, 1798—Appointment of Navy 
Constructor at Norfolk. 

Oct. 26th, 1801—Do annulled. 

13 & 14th of April 1804—Letter of Sec- 
retary Smith offering appointment. 

May 4th, 1804.—Appointment of Navy 
Constructor. 

August 2d, 1809.—Appointment annulled. 

Date 26 August 1801—Do Annulled. 

13 & 14 April 1804,—Letter of Secretary 
Smith offering Appointment of Navy Con- 
structor. 

4 May—Appointment of Navy Con- 
Structor. 

2 August—Appointment Annulled: 

14 May—Letter to Navy Agent at Nor- 


Eastward on certain service. 





In summarizing my claims, I wish 
to especially emphasize that Josiah 
Fox became an American citizen to 
build up America’s navy, and gave 
the best of his skill and brains to that 
noble achievement which was duly 
appreciated by his adopted country 
as witnessed in attested records of his 
rapid promotion and appointments 
and his fifteen years of service in the 
War and Navy Departments. He 
married an American, whose family 
shed their blood freely during the 
Revolution to gain our independence. 


He, in his old age, refused an Eng- 
lish title, which came to him by inheri- 
tance, to remain an American citizen. 
The “Society of Friends” turned him 
out for having drafted and construct- 
ed war ships for the United States, 
but after the frigates and ships that he 
had conceived and built brought such 
glory and renown to his adopted coun- 
try, he was reinstated in the “Society 
of Friends.” 

Records show Josiah Fox’s sons 
and daughters married American citi- 
zens, whose families were identified 
with America in Colonial days. His 
daughter, Elizabeth Muller Fox, the 
maternal grandmother of the writer, 
married General Moses W. Chapline, 
aide-de-camp of General Cass, War of 


1812; son of Colonel Moses Caton 
Chapline, Revolutionary War; son of 
Captain Moses Chapline, French and 
Indian War. His old muster-roll is 
still extant in the possession of Pro- 
fessor Philemon Harkens Smith, 
Sharpesburg, Maryland, and the first 
ancestor of the Chaplines, who served 
America in all her wars, was Ensign 
Isaac Chapline, King’s Council, who 
came to Virginia with Lord Dela- 
ware, 1610, on the ship “Starr” three 
years after Jamestown was settled. 

The commission of Josiah Fox, 
sioned by General Knox, is still in the 
possession of his descendants. 

In closing these lines, I wish to pay 
tribute to the noble men who fought 
for their country on the war vessels 
drafted by my great-grandfather. 

The historic old fighting frigates, 
sloops and gunboats, conceived by the 
fertile brain and constructed by the 
skilled hands of Josiah Fox would 
have been of little worth had they not 
been approved and commanded by 
officers unrivalled in bravery and 
heroism, and daring, untitled seamen, 
who nobly shed their blood on their 
decks for their country. Bravely 
have their descendants followed in the 
footsteps of these fathers of the great 
navy which to-day sails to the Pacific. 
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FIRST REVOLUTION IN AMERICA — King Charles I, im- 
pressed with the immense prcfits from the cultivation of tobacco 
in Virginia, designed a gigantic monopoly ard iscucd this 7 obacco 
Proclamation in 1630—Political discontent, with a protest against 
the attempted monopoly, resulted in the first revolutionary epi- 
sodes in America— Original Proclemation is in the valuable 
collection of the Virginia Historical Society at Richmond 
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FIRST NARRATIVE OF AMERICA~Saga manuscript from Seandinavia in which the 
discoveries and settlements in America were recorded by the beginning of the thirteenth 
century—The Sagas were first told by eye-witnesses and then transmitted by word of mouth 
from father to son through the generations and finally recorded when written language was 
introduced—Nine hundred years ago the Vikings were exploring the American coast and 
the written Sagas were found centuries later in a monastery on the Island of Fliato, off the 
western coast of Iceland, and are now treasured in the Royal Library at Copenhagéen— 
Several contain detailed accounts of discdévery of America in ‘xoo7 and al} allude to it 
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American Creamres in the Arrhiues 
of the Wibrarivs of the World 


First May of 

New World is an Ox Hide of 

Year 1500 in Naval Museum at Madrid — First | 

Map of World to include America, in 1507, is in Library at Castle 

Woalfegy in Wurtemberg ~& Sixty Distinct Specimens of the Handwriting of 
Columbus in Existence but not one Genuine Portrait & Exhaustive Investigations 


OF 
ELROY MCKENDREE AVERY, PH.D. LL.D. 
AND 


CHARLES WILLIAM 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


BURROWS 


REVIEWED RY THE EDITOR OF THE JOURNA!L OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Illustrated with some rare exhibits from Dr. Avery's “History of the United States’ in which the Avery-Bur- 
rows investigations are now being recorded—By permission of Charles William Burrows of Cleveland, Ohio 


WORLD-WIDE search for 
the truth in American 
Historyis now in prog- 
ress. While thousands 
of lives and as many 
volumes have been 
dedicated to this ser- 
vice of the American people, never 
before have the archives of the civil- 
ized nations been called upon to sub- 
mut in evidence every document within 
their possession that bears witness to 
the building of the American Nation. 

It is literally a court trial of Amer- 
ican historical data in which the writ- 
ten records and newly discovered 
documents are placed on the witness 
stand to bear testimony for a twenti- 
eth century judgment of American 
development. 

It is an inquisition for the sake of 
the truth in which there is no desire 
to impeach the integrity of the con- 
scientious witnesses by bringing them 
under the deadly parallel, but rather 
to bring them into the eminent ser- 
vice of an impartial judgment of the 
foundation upon which historical 
America rests. 
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The American to whom the nation 
is indebted for this undertaking is a 
graduate of West Point, who, be- 
coming impressed with the conflict 
between fact and fiction in our na- 
tional records, consecrated his life to 
the rearing of a literary monument of 
the birth, growth, and maturity of 
the American nation. 

In relating the beginning of this 
resolution, Honorable Elroy McKen- 
dree Avery, Ph.D., LL.D., the emi- 
nent American scholar, recently said: 
“Twenty years ago my friend, 
Charles William Burrows, asked me 
to join him in a work to which he evi- 
dently had been called more by a sol- 
dier’s desire to serve his country than 
by a publisher’s longing for pecuniary 
vain to tell the story of.men 
and measures that have made the 
United States. From that day to this, 
an unselfish purpose has guided his 
untfaltering steps and made each sur- 
mounted obstacle a better point of 
view for a higher ideal.” 

lwo decades have passed since Dr. 
Avery entered into the proposed work 
with Mr. Burrows, and they have been 
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RELIC OF INDIAN SUPREMACY IN AMERICA— 
Wooden Samp bowl, in collection of Massachusetts 
Historical Society belonging to King Philip, the Indian 
chieftain who lost his life in war against the encroach- 
ment of the white man—His head was exposed upona 
pole at Plymouth, his hands exhibited in Boston, and 
his wife and child were sold as slaves in Bermuda 


years of unremitting research in the 
greatest archival libraries of the world. 

The investigators find that the 
libraries of the Old World are rich in 
witnesses of the beginning of Amer- 
ica. In the Royal Library at Copen- 
hagen are the most ancient of these— 
the Sagas—long known to Scandina- 
vian scholars but not made known to 
the world until the last century. 
These Sagas give the discovery of 
America by Norsemen in 1007. 

In the Marine Museum at Madrid 
is a painting of Columbus, who, if the 
Sagas are true, is not the discoverer 
of America, but rather the discoverer 
who first gave the information of its 
existence to the world. This paint- 
ing, however, is not authentic and 
was probably painted during the last 
century upon order from the Ministry 
of Marine from an old but imagina- 
tive engraving by Capriolo. 

Vhere is not a true portrait of 
Columbus in existence. Mr. Bur- 
rows finds over eighty alleged like- 
nesses of Columbus; but not one that 
was painted either from life or even 
during the lifetime of the discoverer. 
The painting at Madrid, though the 
work of constructive imagination, is 
the most generally satisfactory por- 
trait of Columbus that has been found. 

In the British Museum is the fam- 


ous map of the world, made about 
1492, by Henrichus Martellus Ger- 
manus, a German miniature painter, 
working at Rome during the latter 
part of the fifteenth century. This 
map has been erroneously described 
by many writers, but from the inscrip- 
tion east of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and from its evident priority of the 
discoveries of Columbus and Da 
Gama, its date is believed to have 
been about the time of the discovery 
of America. 

In the Naval Museum at Madrid is 
the oldest known map of the New 
World, made on ox hide, by Juan de 
la Cosa, one of the most skilful navi- 
gators of his time, in 1500. The orig- 
inal, now belonging to the Spanish 
Government, was discovered by Alex- 
ander von Humboldt in 1832, in the 
library of Baron Walckenaer, at 
Paris. In 1853, it passed into the 
museum at Madrid from a Paris auc- 
tion room. La Cosa made many voy- 
ages to the New World, and was 
finally killed by the Indians in 1509. 
Several investigators believe that he 
was with Columbus on the voyage of 
discovery, and that he was part owner 
and master of the flag-ship “Santa 
Maria.” Other investigators believe 
that it was not the same La Cosa, and 
that the map-maker did not accom- 
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CARDINAL RICHELIEU—AT TIME OF HIS PLANS TO 
SECURE CONTROL OF AMERICA FOR FRANCE—Triple 
portrait drawing from a print in the New York Public Library 
made from an original painting by Phillippe de Champaigne, born 
1602, for the sculptor, Mocchi—In the National Gallery at London 


pany Columbus until the next voyage 
In 1493. 

In the Biblioteca Estense, at Mo- 
dena, Italy, is the Cantino map of 
1502, which embodies the results of 
explorations made in 1501 and bears 
a slip of parchment showing correc- 
tions due to Vespucius’ explorations 
in 1502. It is from this that the date 
of the map is determined. 

In the national archives at Madrid 
is a letter written by Columbus on 
February 6th, 1502, from Granada, to 
the Spanish sovereign. “This letter,” 
says Mr. Burrows, “shows him to 
have been a consummate seaman, a 
masterly and scientific sailor, and an 
able pilot. More than sixty distinct 
pieces of Columbus’ handwriting are 
in existence, and though he was an 
Italian by birth, they are all in Span- 
ish. Thirty-three of these manu- 
scripts bear a signature, fifteen bear 
his name, and both of his peculiar 
monograms. A smaller number are 
sioned with his marine title of ad- 
miral, el Almirante, and a large mon- 
ogram. To this large seven-letter 
monogram, Columbus attached great 
importance, and provided that his 
heirs should forever employ its pecu- 
liar form. No certain explanation of 
the letters is known. A religious in- 
terpretation is, however, universal. 
The smaller monogram is probably 
produced by intertwining the ‘J’, and 





‘S’ of ‘Jesus.’ It always appears in 
the lower left-hand corner.” 

In the library of Prince Waldbure- 
Wolfegg, at the castle of Wolfegg in 
Wurtemburg, are the two long-lost 
maps by Martin Waldseemueller, who, 
in a little tract, in 1507, entitled “Cos- 
mographie Introductio,” first suggest- 
ed the name of America in honor of 
Vespucius. Jn that tract, the author 
referred to his map of 1507, but 
although diligent search was made 


during many years, the map was not 


found. In 1901, while searching for 
data to use in his work on the discov- 
eries of the Northmen in America, 
Professor Joseph Fisher, S. J., of 
Feldkirch, Austria, found a large 
composite volume of maps in the 
library at Wurtemburg. This atlas, 
curiously enough, was originally the 
property of the famous sixteenth cen- 
tury cosmographer, Johann Schoener. 
Two of its maps proved to be Wald- 
seemueller’s undated world map of 
1507, the first to contain the name 
“America,’ and an extraordinary 
Carta Marina, with the date 1516, also 
by him. Each of these two large 
wood-cut maps contains twelve sheets, 
and each section measures 45.5 by 62 
centimeters. They are the only ex- 
tant examples. 

In relating this discovery, Dr. 
Avery says: “Although a thousand 
copies of the map were printed and 
quickly circulated, it was long thought 
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COMPASS AND SUNDIAL OF THE FIRST AMERICAN LIBERALIST 
—Instrument used by Roger Williams in his journey through the forests 
from Salem, Massachusetts, to Narragansett Bay when he founded in Rhode 
Island the first commonwealth for freedom of religious thought without civic 
interference in Amerioa—Owned by the Rhode Island Historical Society 


that not one had been preserved. Even 
more interesting than the long-lost 
map is the following passage from 
Waldseemueller’s introduction to the 
Quator Navigationes: ‘I do not see 
why it may not be permitted to call 
this fourth part after America, the 
discoverer, a man of sagacious mind, 
by the name of Amerigen—that is to 
say, the Land of Americus—or Amer- 
ica, since both Europe and Asia have 
a feminine form of name from the 
names of women. This is the first 
known occurrence of the name ‘Amer- 
ica. Jn an obscure mountain town, 
an unknown geographer, after read- 
ing a probably fraudulent narrative 
and magnifying the deeds of his self- 
painted hero, innocently penned that 
‘christening sentence, the most impor- 
tant in the ritual of nomenclature.’ 
It is not probable that Vespucius had 
any personal knowledge of any of the 
scholars at Saint Dié: in fact, there 
is no evidence implicating him in an 
attempt to foist his name on a conti- 
nent, as has often been charged. At 
the time of the appearance of the 
Cosmographie Introductio, only two 
or three descriptions of Western 
discoveries had appeared. A curious 
public eagerly bought the little quarto, 
and, by its perusal, was led unresist- 
ingly to the belief that the name 
‘America’ was a proper natmne as well 
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as a proper noun. Vespucius 
died February 22, 1512, leaving no 
children and little wealth but a name 
that is clothed with a glory the great- 
est that accident and caprice ever 
granted a man.” 

In the Royal Library at Belgium is 
Merecator’s globe of 1541, in which 
the name “America’”’ was probably 
for the first time applied to both con- 
tinents of the Western Hemisphere. 
There is evidence that the map- 
makers before this time confined the 
name “America” to the land south of 
the equator. 

In the national library at Paris is 
the map of Sebastian Cabot, made in 
1544. 

The museums of the Old World 
treasure a wealth of evidence bearing 
upon the beginning of America. The 
libraries of Europe contain many an- 
cient volumes that testify to the earli- 
est days in the New World. The 
portrait galleries in Paris, London, 
Madrid, Rome and the oldest cities of 
the Eastern Continent, contain paint- 
ings of many who helped open the 
Western Continent to civilization. 

The investigations have proven that 
there is not an authenticated portrait 
of Champlain and that the likenesses 
of this explorer are all imaginative. 
The various portraits, such as the 
Hamel, Ronjat, Laverdiere, and 
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Book plate of an early American political leader— 
Governor Lewis Morris, who as Governor of New 
Jersey, engaged in the first notable deadlock with 
a General Assembly, about 1743—At Lenox Library 


O’Neill are all plainly derivable from 
the so-called Moncornet portrait of 
Champlain, which is now believed 
to be spurious. Moncornet lived con- 
temporaneously with Champlain and 
Was an artist who did a great deal of 
work, mostly of a somewhat inferior 
nature. His portrait of Champlain 
has been almost universally used by 
historians, yet it is now regarded as 
a certainty by expert investigators 
that a deformed French painter, 
named Ducornet, prepared an imagi- 
native lithographed portrait of Cham- 
plain in 1854, which is the source of 
the so-called Moncornet portrait of 
nearly three hundred years ago. 
Investigations have further upset 
all the portraits pretending to be 
Henry Hudson. No ‘authentic like- 
ness Of him has been found in the 
searches through the libraries, muse- 
ums and galleries of the Old World, 
while America has no genuine Hud- 
son portrait. This is of especial im- 
portance at this time when the three 
hundredth anniversary of the discov- 
ery of the Hudson River is being 
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elaborately planned in New York. 
The commemorative medals and por- 
traits of Hudson being prepared for 
his ter-centenary are all without foun- 
dation in fact. 

The British museum is especially 
rich in its American treasures, while 
the land records and the church rec- 
ords of every shire in England are 
literally gold mines in which may be 
discovered the English ancestry of 
the founders of nearly all of our old 
American families. 

I have here given but a suggestion 
of the sources for American research 
in the Old World. The Avery-Bur- 
rows investigations have delved not 
only into these, but also into the great 
mass of original documentary evi- 
dence in America, settling several 
contentions. 

There has long been a controversy 
regarding the exact location where 
Columbus landed in his voyage to the 
New World in 1492. 

The recent investigations result in 
a positive declaration that it was Wat- 
ling Island. The investigators have 
prepared a map to elucidate the means 
by which they make this decision and 
further give this explanation: “The 
site was on one of the Bahamas, 
and evidently on an island of mod- 
erate size, though not the smallest. 
Each of some half a dozen different 
islands of the Bahamas has had the 
claim made in its behalf that it is the 
true site of the land-fall. Alexander 
von Humboldt accorded the honor to 
Cat Island, and so did Washington 
Irving. Captain G. V. Fox, U. S_N., 
assigned it to Atwood Cay (Samana). 
His paper, the most elaborate treat- 
ment of the subject yet made, forms 
part of the government report yet it 
is now recarded as practically estab- 
lished that Watling Island is the true 
Guanahani, the San Salvador of Co- 
lumbus. The methods we use in de- 
termining this are, first: ‘The physical 
description given by Las Casas in the 
abridgment of Columbus’ journal (the 
original is lost) is found to apply 
more perfectly to Watling than to 
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JOAN LOCKE, who attempted to connect political 
power in America with hereditary rank and wealth— 
Original painting by T. Brownover, now in the National 
Portrait Gallery at London—Autograph from Nether- 
clift’s ‘““Handbook to Autographs,” London, 1862 
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EARLY PROTEST AGAINST TYRANNY IN 
AMERICA— Petition sent to Charles II, from Mas- 
Sachusetts in 1660, in which the freemen appealed 


for justice—Originalin Lenox Library at New York 


any Other island. Second. After 
leaving the island and sailing by a 
devious but quite fully recorded 
course, Cuba was struck at a harbor 
whose location is definitely established 
by description. With a chart of the 
Bahamas and a knowledge of the cur- 
rents, the backward route of Colum- 
bus may, by the aid of the journal, be 
laid out, many points being fixed with 
precision and others with “the highest 
degree of probability. This method 
also indicates (in fact, in the judg- 
ment of most recent expert investiga- 
tors it requires) the acceptance “of 
Watling Island as the correct site of 
the land-fall. Third. Follow by the 
aid of the journal the course sailed 
from the Canaries to the Bahamas. 
This, while less certain, readily ad- 
mits of the selection of Watling as 
the correct site of the land- “fall, 
although the method is unsatisfactory 
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when used by itself: The ocean cur- 
rents, the variations of the compass, 
the rude method of measuring time 
by an hour-glass, the lack of a fine log 
record (this last having not been in- 
vented until a later period) render any 
deductions made by this method alone 
extremely uncertain. At best it can 
simply furnish corroborative evidence 
of the correctness of deductions made 
in other ways. This it does suffi- 
ciently well. Columbus described the 
island as flat, with a large lake in the 
middle and with very green trees, and 
described islands seen on the course 
thence to Cuba in such terms as to 
leave no doubt in the minds of those 
who have most carefully and fully in- 
vestigated the subject that Watling 
Island is the site of the land-fall. 
Other islands that have had advocates 
for their claims in this connection are 
Grand Turk Island, area about seven 
square miles; at Wood Cay, area eight 
square miles; Mariguana, area ninety- 
Six square miles ; Acklin Island, area 
over one hundred square miles, and 
Cat Island, area one hundred and 
sixty square miles. The area of Wat- 
ling is about sixty square miles. Re- 
ferring to the common superstition 
that Friday is an unlucky day, it is 
interesting to note the place it occu- 
pies in the story of the discovery of 
the New World. Columbus sailed 
from Palos on Friday, August 3, 1492. 
He discovered land on Friday, Octo- 
ber 12, 1492. He departed from Es- 
panola (Haiti) to return to Spain on 
Friday, January 4, 1493, and arrived 
at Palos after the most memorable 
voyage in the world’s history, on Fri- 
day, March 15, 1492.” 

In the “Life of Christopher Colum- 
bus,” (Thacher), the date on which 
Columbus cast anchor in the port of 
Palos on his return is given as Friday, 
March 14, 1493, but upon testing the 
date as was done not only with this 
but countless others, it has been deter- 
mined that this should have been Fri- 
day, March 15, 1493. | 

The Avery-Burrows investigations 
have cleared several of these contro- 
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versies. A prominent historian gives 
the date of Sir Humphrey Gilbert's 
second expedition as 1585. ‘This is 
incorrect as investigation proves he 
was drowned on his return to Eng- 
land in September, 1583. 

Channing’, Winsor, Robert's “Amer- 
ican Commonwealths,” Bryant & 
Gay, Lossing, Goodwin, and some 
dozen others, give 1613 as the date of 
the burning of Adrizn Block’s ship 
“The Tiger.” Dr. Avery is con- 
vinced that the correct date, however, 
is 1614 as given by O'Callaghan, Hil- 
dreth, Bancroft, Fiske, and a few 
others. 

Another prominent work, edited by 
a college president, calls Sir Walter 
Raleigh the brother-in-law of Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert. Genealogical rec- 
ords prove that he was a half-brother. 

One prominent historian states that 
the second charter of Virginia of May 


23, 1609, granted to the London Com- 


pany, which constituted it a corpora- 
tion entirely independent of the North 
Virginia or Plymouth Company, was 
composed of stockholders from every 
rank, profession, or trade in England, 
in number 765. Investigation proves 
that the number of stockholders was 
659 as claimed in Brown’s ‘Genesis 
of the United States,” Stith and 
others. 

‘here seems to be considerable dis- 
agreement regarding the Pilgrims, 
although this phase of American his- 
tory has been more diligently ex- 
plored in the last hundred years than 
any of the other American founda- 
tions. A prominent historian disa- 
grees with Dr. Avery’s adjustment of 
these controversies. Dr. Azel Ames 
of Wakefield, Massachusetts, author 
of “The Mayflower and Her Log,” 
the latest and most authoritative work 
upon this subject, has been called into 
the controversy and he states emphat- 
ically that Dr. Avery is right. Dr. 
Ames is also authority for the list of 
the Mayfower passengers accepted by 
the investigators. This list varies in 
a few minute particulars from previ- 
ous lists. 
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FIRST NARRATIVE OF GEORGIA— 
Title page of Dr. Tailfer’s rare volume 
printed in 174 at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina—Original copy in the Lenox Library 


In one of the leading one-volume 
school histories of the United States, 
it is found that three errors occur in 
a single paragraph regarding the 
“John Paul Jones” fight in the “Bon 
Homme Richard” with the “Serapis.” 
The history uses the term “Off the 
coast of Flamborough Head. Scot- 
land.” Flamborough Head is in Eng- 
land. It also says: “It was the even- 
ing of September 25, 1779,” but the 
date should be September 23. The 
phrase, “during the long hours of the 
night,’ is misleading, as the battle 
was over by 70:30 P. M. 

Since the firing of the first gun on 
the first American ship, there seems 
to have been strong factional feeling 
in the American navy. Attorney 
Reilly’s article on “James Barry as 
the Father of the American Navy” in 
the preceding issue of THe JourRNAL 
OF AMERICAN History, has developed 
four other distinct claims, including 
the Jones claim. This contention is 
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SEAL OF THE QUEEN IN AMERICA 
—Great Seal of Massachusetts about r715— 
Original document in the Massachusetts 
Archives — Reproduction by courtesy of 
Charles William Burrows of Cleveland, Ohio 


now being argued by the several fac- 
tions in these pages. 

There has been a long conflict over 
the date of the first raising of the 
Stars and Stripes in battle. This has 
been given by Preble in his “History 
of the Flag of the United States of 
America,” as the second of August. 
Most historians follow Preble, though 
John Fiske names Oriskany, New 
York, as the place and August sixth 
as the date. Local historians claim for 
Cooch’s Bridge in Delaware, Septem- 
ber third, as the correct place and date 
of the first raising of the Stars and 
Stripes in battle. This claim is based 
upon the fact that the flag raised at 
Fort Stanwix was an improvised 
rather than a regularly manufactured 
flag. The Avery-Burrows’ investiga- 
tions claim that all of these are wrong 
and that the correct date was Sunday, 
August 3rd, 1777. Their proof is here 
submitted: Fort Stanwix stood where 
Rome, New York, now is, upon the 
portage between the headwaters of 
the Mohawk,running east to the Hud- 
son, and of Wood Creek, running 
west of Oneida Lake to Oswego 





in Foreign Libraries 


River and Lake Ontario at Oswego, 
New York. This fort was defended 
in the summer of 1777 by Colonel 
Peter Gansevoort in command of a 
regiment of New York colonial troops 
consisting of eight companies. When 
Burgoyne came south from Canada 
upon his campaign, which ended in 
the surrender at Saratoga Heights on 
October 17, 1777, he sent Colonel 
Barry St. Leger with about 1,200 
regular troops, together with Indian 
allies up the Saint Lawrence River to 
cross Lake Ontario to Oswego and 
ascend the streams to the portage and 
fort which it was planned he should 
invest and reduce, and then coming 
down the Mohawk rejoin Burgoyne in 
the vicinity of Albany. Two jour- 
nals, kept by officers of Gansevoort’s 
Regiment, have recently been discoy- 
ered. One is the journal of Ensign 
William Colbreath of the Eighth 
Company; the other is that of Cap-, 
tain Abraham Swartwout. The Col- 
breath “Journal” was published in 
part only in a book, “Old Fort John- 
son,” so late as 1906. The “Swart- 
wout Chronicles” were privately print- 
ed in 1899, the editor being Arthur 
James Weise, in an edition limited to 
one hundred copies, which were not 
placed on sale, but privately distribu- 
ted, and were, therefore, unobtainable 
by most libraries. In these journals it 
is plainly shown that the knowledge of 
the enactment of the flag statute by 
Congress on the fourteenth of June, 
1777, got to Albany, New York, on 
the thirty-first of July, 1777, and that 
Lieutenant-Colonel Marinus Willett, 
commanding some Connecticut troops, 
two hundred in number, started on the 
same day to proceed up the Mohawk 
River in batteaux carrying supplies, 
ammunition, provisions, and his men 
as reinforcement for the garrison. 
Their arrival at Fort Stanwix did not 
occur until five o’clock on the after- 
noon of Saturday, which was the sec- 
ond of August. A great deal of en- 
thusiasm was displayed, and during 
Sunday forenoon an improvised flag, 
in accordance with the new statute, 
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FIRST ECONOMIC IDEA IN AMERICA WAS MONOPOLY—AIlI gov- 
ernmental policies were designed to strangle trade and to divert the natural 
resources of the country to private interests—This old Shipping Bill is arelic 
of the predatory spirit of early America—The original, issued May 22, 1718, is 
now treasured in the archives of the Essex Institute at Salem, Massachusetts 


was prepared, the only piece of blue of THE JouRNAL OF AMERICAN His- 





cloth to be found in the garrison being 
the blue cloth military cloak of Cap- 
tain Swartwout, which he sacrificed 
for the occasion, and after the flag had 
been prepared, it was flown on the 
northeast bastian and a cannon leveled 
and fired at the enemy who had, in the 
meantime, appeared in force ae 
the place. The date, August 2nd, 
evidently an error, for the flag was 
not made until Sunday forenoon, nor 
did the enemy appear before the fort 
until that time, save for a few scatter- 
ing scouts. Already histories are be- 
ing changed to conform to this new 
state of affairs. It was brought to 
Mr. Burrows’ notice through one of 
his correspondents telling him about 
the “Swartwout Chronicles,” and that 
something appeared therein that bore 
upon the flag question. 

Mrs. Champion's article on “The 
American Flag,” in the first number 
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roRY created considerable controversy 
and several factional claims have been 
entered against her, although her 
claims are largely upheld by the dis- 
coveries ot Mr. Burrows. 

The thoroughness of the Avery- 
Purrows’ investigations is shown by 
some of the long researches for the 
accuracy of the minutest detail. For 
example: the surrender of Fort Wil- 
liam Henry on the sheres of Lake 
George occurred on the morning of 
the ninth of August, 1757, and was 
made by a Colonel Monro in com- 
mand ot the English forces, to the 
French and Indian allies under com- 
mand of Montealm. The work of 
thirty of the leading historians were 
examined, including Winsor, Park- 
man, Fiske, Bancroft, Bryant, Gay, 
and in not one is Monro’s first name 
given. Mr. Burrows has discovered 
that it was George and his correct 
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Autograph of Sir Lionel Copley, first Royal Governor of Maryland, 
who laid an annual poll tax of forty pounds of tobacco for building 
of churches and support of clergy—Signature from an original 
document in the Public Record Office at London, England 


rank was that of “leutenant-colonel ;” 
moreover, that he bore the rank of 
colonel only a tew months after the 
fieht—about the time he died; he was 
appointed colonel for America only, 
this being a species of brevet or hon- 
orary rank quite frequently accorded 
for gallantry. Moreover, the spelling 
of Monro seems to be a matter of 
great uncertainty, as many as eight 
different © ways— Monro, Monroe, 
Monrow, Munro, Munrow, Munroe, 
etc..—having been discovered. Mr. 
Burrows, therefore, attempted to se- 
cure information that would supply 
correct first name, correct spelling 
and correct rank. From twelve to 
eighteen months elapsed, during 
which time he corresponded with all 
the great archival libraries in the 
world, also the archives of the French 
Department de Ja Guerre, French 
Rolls and Records Office, English 
Army Council, English War Office 
and the English Rolls and Records 
Office. Finally, there was discovered 
through the kindly aid of our embassy 
in London and the English Army 
Council, by the keeper of the Rolls 
and Records in Ireland, an authenti- 
cated letter of Monro’s of September 
17, 1753, recommending the promo- 
tion of an officer, and from this was 
tacsimiled, on tracing cloth, his sig- 
nature. In addition to all the other 
places in which search was made, i 
having been discovered that Monro 
was the lieutenant-colonel of the 35th 
Fusiliers, a search was made in the 


records of the two battalions of the 
Royal Sussex Regiment of England, 
which is the name to-day borne by the 
body of which Monro was com- 
mander. | 

The search for the truth has estab- 
lished a multitude of minute details in 
American history hitherto unknown. 
It was discovered that the most fre- 
quent errors are in presenting unau- 
thenticated pictures to embellish 
American histories. The extent to 
which the Avery-Burrows investi- 
cations have gone into the truth 
of historical illustration is shown 
by the case of the first picture of a 
buffalo. Winsor, Woodrow Wilson 
and others copy from Thevet’s “Les 
Singularites de la France Antarc- 
tique’. (Antwerp, 1558), what they 
state to be the earliest known engrav- 
ing of the buffalo appearing in a print- 
ed book. Mr. Burrows has, however, 
found one in Gomara’s “Astoria Gen- 
eral de las Indias” (Antwerp, 1554), 
published four vears earlier than 
Thevet’s. It has further been discov- 
ered that Rotz drew pictures of this 
animal on his maps as early as 1542. 
Within a few weeks a yet earlier edi- 
tion of Gomara has been discovered, 
namely, one printed at Saragossa dur- 
Ing the Vespers of the Nativity, 1552. 

‘Mr. Burrows states that the only 
authentic likeness of any of the May- 
flower Pilgrims is, that of Edward 
Winslow. It was painted while Win- 
slow was in London in 1651, when he 
was fifty-seven years of age, probably 
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FIRST POST OFFICES IN AMERICA—On February 17, 1692 
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2, King William and 


Queen Mary appointed Thomas Neale the first postmaster-general in America—The 
most famous of the early postmasters-general in America was Benjamin Franklin— 
Facsimile of Postmaster’s Bill signed by Franklin in 1745 Original in Bostonian Society 


by Robert Walker, a celebrated por- 
trait artist in London during that pe- 
riod. 

It is impossible to even list the 
treasures that have been uncovered in 
this search of two decades. Mr. Bur- 
rows, who has conducted the search 
for original documents and the truth 
of detail, states that the American 
libraries are treasure-houses of vir- 
gin material. Nearly every library in 
this country contains some original 
evidence from the men and women 
who took part in laying the founda- 
tion of the Nation. The historical 
societies in nearly*every state are also 
doing an eminent service to American 
historical literature by preserving the 
ancient diaries and journals of the 
American patriarchs. 

The fruits of the Avery-Burrows 
investigations are being given to the 
world. Dr. Avery is the recorder and 
he is telling the story in his “History 
of the United States,” not merely as 
an antiquarian, but as literature—the 
fascinating story of strong men. The 
blood and sinew, the heart and soul 
of humanity is init. Dr, Avery keeps 

Autograph of one of the first American 

women of aristocracy—Margaret Winthrop, 

third wife of John Winthrop, and daughter 


of Sir John Tyndal, Knight of Great Maple- 
sted, Essex, England—From old document 
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‘dull, dry statistics of the past. 


his hand on the pulse of humanity, 
and his own heart throbs in brotherly 
sympathy with his fellow-men—not 
alone to instruct them, but to enter- 
tain them with the deeds of strong 
men and the heroism of noble women. 
The disinclination of the people to 
read history is due not to history itself 
but to the men who have recorded it. 

There has been an unfortunate 
tendency among historical writers to 
eliminate the human element—the real 
life of history—and record only the 
ciel 
may say it here, such historical writers 
are literary criminals. They literally 
rob the historical graveyards and 
throw the ghouls at the public. The 
true historian has the literary power 
to resurrect the dead, infuse new life 
into them, restore their physical and 
mental strength, and bring them back 
through the scenes in which they 
lived and labored with all the glow 
and vigor of life. This is what Dr. 
Avery is now doing, and the achieve- 
ment is through the labors and sacri- 
fices of Charles William Burrows of 
Cleveland, Ohio, whose great efforts 
in behalf of the truth in American his- 
tory, and his services to scholarship 
in his erection of a literary monu- 
ment to American history, should be 
recognized this year by American 
universities that desire to confer their 
honors upon men who have contrib- 
uted to the intellectual betterment of 
their beloved country. 
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FIRST NEWSPAPER ESTABLISHED IN NORTH AMERICA—Facs 


ich appeared April 25, rrog—It was edited by 


“wh 


number of ‘' The Boston News-Letter,’ 


It was published ‘'by authority” every Monda 


John Campbell, postmaster in Boston, from news- 
‘reasonable terms” 


which could be ‘‘agreed upon w 


copy isin the archives of the American Antiquarian Soc 
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rtcously supplied it, colored in facsimule of the original. 
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m a private photograph of the orig nal oil painting 
the present Marquis of Montcalm, Chateau d Avéze, 
“d to the interest taken in historical matters by Mr. 

cretary to the American Embassy, Paris, for cour- 
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m Volume IV. p, 1160, of ““A History of the United 
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Experiences of 
a “Forty Niner” during his 


Memoirs of at American Gold Seeker 


Journey across the Continent on Borse-back 

and in Mule and Ox Crains o& Observations of an American 

nha after the Discovery of Gold in California went ta Australia and 
Established Free Schools and Compulsory Education in South Pacific Islands 


HONORABLE JOHN EVANS BROWN 


MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT AND CABINET MINISTER IN NEw ZEALAND 


HIS is the story of one of 
the last of the “forty 
niners” who braved the 
trail across the American 
continent when the dis- 
covery of gold in Cali- 
fornia aroused the adven- 

turous spirit in every American sixty 

years ago. There can be but a few 
left and they must be men eighty or 
ninety years old. There is, however, 

a race of septuagenarians, whose 

memories run back to the intense ex- 

citement of those days when fortunes 
awaited men who dared the journey. 
The testimony of the “forty niners”’ 
is one of the most interesting in the 
annals of American courage. In these 
pages is recorded the experiences of 
one who not only lived through the 
dangers of that historic pilgrimage, 
but who followed the star of fortune 
over the seas to the islands of the 
South Pacific, there to become a 
builder of a dominion that, although 
to-day claiming less than a million in- 
habitants, is leading the whole world 
in important lines of social advance. 
The man who met these experi- 
ences, and who is the author of this 
narrative, was born in Lewiston, 

Pennsylvania, eighty-one years ago, 

the son of an old-time American land- 

owner, whose domain extended over 

a half-million acres purchased in 

Western North Carolina in 1794, 

When the news of the discovery of 

gold swept the country, he started 

from Asheville, North Carolina, for 
the journey across the continent. 

Reaching the gold fields as herein de- 
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scribed, he returned to the East by 
way Of Panama and New Orleans, 
and made a second journey to Cali- 
fornia by ship from New York around 
Cape Horn to the Pacific. Foresee- 
ing the dawn of the Orient, he sailed 
across the seas to Australia and en- 
gaged in sheep raising for the Ameri- 
can market. New Zealand was just 
coming onto the horizon of civiliza- 
tion, and going to that island he be- 
came its leading American-born resi- 
dent, was elected to Parliament, be- 
came a cabinet minister, established 
the system of free schools and com- 
pulsory education, and returned to 
America after thirty years in the 
colony. 

The story herein told from the diary 
of “Forty Niner” Brown marks the 
beginning of the Golden Age. To- 
day, Colorado leads in gold produc- 
tion, with $25,000,000. California is 
second with $19,000,000. Nevada is 
third with $5,369,100. In the pro- 
duction of the countries of the world 
Africa takes first place in gold, with 
$113,000,000. The United States is 
second with $88,000,000, and Aus- 
tralia third with $85,000,000. 

The original diary, left by the gold- 
seeker at the time of his death twelve 
years ago, 1s now in possession of his 
daughter, Mrs. Katie E. Blood of 
Parkersburg, West Virginia, and it is 
with her permission that this first pub- 
lic record is made. Mrs. Blood, in 
speaking of her father’s diary, says: 
“My father’s journey started, in 1849, 
from Asheville, North Carolina.” 


Memoirs of a Gold Seeker in “Horty-nine” 


ARCH 15, 1849. Our 
final arrangements 
were made yesterday, 
and all were ready 
this morning to start 
on our long trip to 
California. Our fam- 

ilies and friends watch us from the 
Court House, as we wend our way 
down the hill towards the river, and 
at the last bend we wave our last 
adieu to our loved ones. The day is 
rather cold with threatening clouds, 
and with heavy hearts and feverish 
hopes, we ride on. Our party is 
small, but many will join on our way 
and at Independence, hundreds will 
be on the trail. 

Our company consists of Thomas 
S. Lowry, Jarius Palmer, John Rob- 
erts, James Reynolds and Henry A. 
Wood. I ride my bay horse, two 
others ride, and two drive in wag- 
gons, which carry provisions and 
clothes, and such things as we need. 

We travelled sixteen miles to 
Weaver on French Broad River, 
arriving in a very hard rain, and it 
was with difficulty that arrangements 
were made for the night. Roberts 
and myself slept in one waggon while 
the rest were kindly furnished with a 
comfortable bed in the house. ‘This 
evening I was initiated into the mys- 
teries of washing dishes. I fancied 
I did the thing up “brown.” 

March 16th. The next day the 
rain stopped and we left camp and 
travelled as far as Bartlett’s, twenty- 
three miles, when the waggon broke 
down and had to be repaired. Wood 
and I walked over the bridge to the 
Warm Springs and I was surprised to 
find the water quite warm. The 
Warm Springs are situated in a 
healthy and romantic valley of the 
French Broad River, and are owned. 
by Thos. Patton, Esq., who has fitted 
up an extensive establishment for the 
accommodation of invalids, who are 
generally restored to their wanted 
health by the medicinal waters. 

The next day we left Bartlett’s at 
seven o'clock and drove to McMa- 





honey over yery bad roads. The day 
was very wet and we were put to our 
wit’s end in setting our tent and cook- 
ing supper in the rain. Reynolds was 
taken quite sick but soon recovered. 
The falling of the rain was dreary, 
and our thoughts wander back to 
those sitting around the home fire. 
Drove twenty-three miles today. 

March 18th, Sunday. Early this 
morning, we broke camp and drove 
to Miller’s. The roads were very 
muddy and fatigued our horses more 
so this day than any preceding one. 
Passed through a fine country, some 
highly cultivated. Crossed French 
Broad River for the last time at 
Hayes Ferry. Drove twenty-three 
miles. 

The next day, we drove all day, 
arriving by night at Dr. Ramsey’s at 
the Junction of French Broad and 
Holsten Rivers, where they form the 
Tennessee. We were kindly fur- 
nished with rooms by the Doctor and 
treated with the greatest kindness. 
The roads are muddy and with diff- 
culty did we drive twenty-four miles. 

Late Tuesday morning we broke 
camp, cooking breakfast being in- 
trusted to the most skillful, as the 
rain caused the fire to smoke. The 
coffee was good, but the bread was 
poor. The oven will not heat well 
and put us once more to our wit’s end, 
but we arrived in Knoxville at night. 
We intend to remain until some ar- 
rangement can be effected to take the 
Company by water. I sold my horse 
to Col. John Davis for Forty-four 
Dollars in gold and made my arrange- 
ments to go by water in a flat boat to 
St. Louis, while the Company are de- 
termined to go by steamboat. 

All day Wednesday we remained in 
Knoxville endeavoring to sell the 
waggon and horses, finally succeed- 
ing in disposing of Roberts’ horse, the 
Company remaining in the house fid- 
dling away the time. On Thursday 
we divided in shares our equipment, 
my share being a horse, bridle and 
saddle, which I immediately sold for 
Fifty Dollars. I then went on board 
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Jourucy Across the 


of boat, “Sam Martin.” I formed a 
mess with Haines, Mason and Atkin- 
son, of Jonesboro, East Tennessee. 
There are other young men on board 
bound for California. One Hundred 
and Nine miles from home. 

March 23rd. Friday. Our boat 
has been running down stream at the 
rate of fifteen miles an hour. The 
country is beautiful——not as level as 
IT had anticipated, only small flat 
pieces of land along the shore. The 
boat is quite crowded, chiefly men 
with the gold fever. 

Arrived in Chattanooga early Sat- 
urday morning and went on shore in 
hopes of seeing Thomas Durin, but 
was disappointed. While the steamer 
is loading, many passengers walk in- 
to town to stretch their legs and are 
hurried back by the steamer’s whistle, 
signalling her intention to leave the 
wharf. We made a fine run but 
“Cassindra” outstripped us. 

On Sunday morning we arrived at 
Whitesburg, and I was agreeably sur- 
prised to find my friend, Thomas 
Durin where he was preparing to 
leave for home. With much regret, 
I bade him farewell and I could not 
but shed a tear as he was the last of 
the family I would see. How many 
thousands of miles I shall travel be- 
fore seeing those dear faces again. 

We reached Decatur having made 
a steady run of fifteen miles an hour. 
We were there compelled to take cars 
on railroad drawn by horses. Some 
Companies have their horses on 
board, so they go with them. After 
much dickering and confusion, we 
leave Decatur and travel at the rate of 
six miles an hour. The railroad is 
very slow after the drifting of the 
steamboat. We arrived at Tuscum- 
bia, a beautiful place. It has many 
advantages of making a large busi- 
ness city. We put up for the night 
at the Franklin House. The Land- 
lord is accommodating. We spend 
Tuesday in Tuscumbia, awaiting the 
arrival of a boat to carry us to the 
mouth of Tennessee River. The boat 
does not come until three o’clock 
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Plains to the Parific 


Wednesday. On Thursday, we left 
on the steamboat, “Courtland,” a 
beautiful boat equal in size and ac- 
commodation to any eastern boat. 
The officers are very gentlemanly, 
and the fare is as good as any I ever 
knew on board a boat. The landing 
is one of the most picturesque places 
I ever saw and the immense ware- 
house is not surpassed by anything 
in the world. It is built on the point 
of hill and is a very durable building. 
I lost Ten Dollars in gold this even- 
ing. 
March 30th. Friday. Made but 
little distance at first, owing to the 
great quantity of cotton on board. 
There was much gambling on board. 
The country through which we 
passed was very fine, but unimproved. 
The rich river bottoms are much neg- 
lected, perhaps because of their lia- 
bility to overflow, the banks being 
quite low. 

Saturday, we gently sail on. 
March went out very pleasantly in- 
deed. With but four exceptions we 
have had fine weather to travel in. 
The boat took in two hundred tons 
of pig metal from the furnace of 
Stackal. I walked about two miles 
to the place, and I was surprised to 
find the richest kind of fossil ore, and 
quite convenient. This makes a very 
fine metal. 

Sunday, April 1st. A beautiful 
day but a little cold, fires being quite 
comfortable. We were running at 
the rate of fifteen miles an hour, while 
the water was nearly over the guard. 
Reaching Paducah as a boat from 
Cincinnati was coming in, I immedi- 
ately, on her landing, engaged pas- 
sage for all of our men, Ne Plus 
Ultra, at $3.50 to St. Louis. There 
are nearly one hundred and fifty per- 
sons from Boston on board, who are 
bound for California. 

The next morning we awoke to 
find ourselves at the wharf in St. 
Louis. After dressing and break- 
fasting, I set out with Stover and 
Harris to find lodgings, which we 
succeeded in getting after a great 


Memoirs of a Gold Seeker in “Forty-nine” 


length of time, at the United States 
Hotel, a very good house. In the 
afternoon, we visited the United 
States Arsenal and bought knives and 
carbines for our journey. We need 
these to protect ourselves and for pro- 
curing food. In the evening we went 
to the circus, and saw Dan Rice pre- 
form the clown in a very creditable 
manner. ‘The enclosure was crowd- 
ed, and seemed the resort for those 
awaiting the making up of parties to 
go West. 

Wednesday was a wet day, raining 
very hard. I remained in my room 
and wrote letters and otherwise 
busied myself with mending in prep- 
aration for a long journey, it being 
quite restful. 

On Thursday, Harris & self start- 
ed out and made our purchases of 
equipment, but did not finish. To- 
morrow, we must try again. In the 
afternoon, we went out to the finest 
portion of the city, and were much 
disappointed in finding everything in 
a filthy condition. No care is taken 
of streets or buildings. Everyone is 
on a run, and scarcely turns around 
to observe a fine building. Much 
fever is exhibited, and interest in the 
emigrants who purchase fire arms, 
etc., I was delighted on Friday, when 
Mason very unexpectedly dropped in- 
to our rooms having arrived the night 
before at midnight. 

I had my daguerreotype taken to 
put in a gold locket to send home to 
my sister Elizabeth. 

On Saturday, we bought the rest 
of the articles needed for the journey. 
I have packed them in leather cases, 
tying the ends together, and we rolled 
the blankets in three bundles. We 
expect to cook out doors and sleep in 
waggons. I have a swinging bed 
and hope to be comfortable at night. 
We form mess with Dr. Stone and 
Wm. Taylor on equal shares. Taylor 
will come up the river in a few days, 
and soon our travels will commence 
in real earnest, as we have arranged 
our watches. All is work and ex- 
citement and proving ourselyes men, 


leaving family and friends to go 
amongst the wilds. Who can tell 
which or how many will fall by dis- 
ease, an Indian arrow or the several 
dangers that will beset our path, but 
to the West we have set our faces, 
and to the West we go. We have 
agreed with the clerk of boat “Em- 
bassy” to carry us to Independence 
for Seven Dollars, each. 

Sunday, April 8th. I went to 
church and heard the Rey. Mr. Lyon 
preach at the Westminster Church, 
and enjoyed it very much. He is a 
very able minister. In the afternoon, 
we walked out to the camp of Bun- 
combe (N. C.) boys, and on to the 
Camp Spring (Tennessee), where we 
found many people collected to have 
a dance. The band was playing and 
all was bright and gay. We watched 
them dance one waltz and then left 
the wretched place. St. Louis is a 
wicked place, there appears to be no 
control over any young man who 
whoops and halloas on the streets on 
Sunday to his heart’s content. St. 
Louis is increasing rapidly in popula- 
tion and bad morals. 

Monday was wet but we went on 
board steamboat bound for St. Jos- 
eph. The boat is new but badly man- 
aged, the crew very unaccommodat- 
ing, and there is much grumbling 
amongst the passengers. It was with 
difficulty that our luggage was put on 
board in the hard rain. 

Left St. Louis about sunset and 
passed up the river about twenty 
miles where we land to await day- 
light, when we again go slowly up 
the river. The boat is crowded 
with emigrants, which makes it very 
unpleasant. All are looking into the 
future, and many are thinking of the 
ereat hardships to be endured to- 
gether. 

The next morning, Tuesday, many 
complain of sickness and giddiness. 
Cholera has broken out and has 
cauesd great excitement. There were 
two cases, one being very ill, and on 
Thursday, one young man of the Vir- 
ginia Company died. So full of 
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bright hopes never to be realized, but 
buried. At dark, we stopped at a 
wood yard to bury the dead. A beau- 
tiful green spot high on the hill be- 
tween two small budding trees, was 
selected to bury the poor fellow. 
Amongst strangers he died, and in a 
strange country we buried him. 
Quite a gloom was cast over us as 
the funeral services of the Episcopal 
Church were read. As we hear the 
impressive words, greatly are we im- 
pressed. 

Friday morning, we passed Jeffer- 
son City, the capital of Missouri. It 
has not a thriving appearance, al- 
though a very westerly town. 
Neither is it as large as I anticipated. 
The Capitol stands on an eminence 
near the river's edge and is a very fine 
building. Being built of stone with 
single palisades, it has more the ap- 
pearance of strength and durability, 
rather than beauty. We also passed 
Boonville, the intermediate point of 
the land route to Independence. 

The sick seem better and the ex- 
citement and dread of cholera is sub- 
siding. 

The nights are cool, and on Friday 
night it was very cold. In the morn- 
ing, all on board were complaining of 
bad colds. In the midst of com- 
plaints, arose cries of alarm of fire. 
The stove which was red hot and 
heating to its utmost, fell over, and 
the men with great presence of mind 
threw water and wet blankets on it 
and thus extinguished the fire and 
saved the boat. Iam not very well. 

On Saturday afternoon, the piston 
of the engine broke, which caused 
a delay for repairs of three hours. 

Sunday, April 15th. Just one 
month since [ left home, and how 
many things have I seen, how many 
strange faces, and how my thoughts 
wander back to home and all that the 
word means—so much that is dear. 
Alas! my face is turned to the West, 
and Fate, sad Fate pushes me along, 
almost imperceptibly, to wealth or an 
untimely death among strangers, and 
perhaps an inveterate foe in the per- 
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son of an Indian. How thankful 
should we be that Providence has 
allowed us to live this long. An un- 
profitable life it has been, but we can 
turn to His holy word and find peace 
for the troubled soul. Many passen- 
gers forget the beautiful Sabbath and 
are drinking with noise as if they 
were not accountable beings. We 
passed a beautiful prairie this morn- 
ing, which was dotted here and there 
with a little white shanty, the home of 
a western pioneer. 

On Monday, we went at a good 
rate and passed a small town named 
Brownsville. Tuesday, we arrived 
at Independence, landing in the morn- 
ing, and we were the whole day in 
getting out our goods, and making 
camp on the brink of the river. Cook- 
ing supper seemed quite a difficult 
matter and night found us very tired. 
{1 spent a very uncomfortable night, 
but one watch was kept as thieves are 
the only expected visitors. 

On Wednesday, we moved our 
camp one-half a mile beyond town by 
the Santa Fe road. Our waggons 
looked very trim and the mules in 
fine condition. My horse has been 
feeling fine for the long rest. I went 
into Independence in the afternoon 
and found it a great place of business. 
It is the trading-place of the Mexi- 
cans and hunters, who meet here 
every Spring and exchange their 
wares, and purchase goods. The 
town is full of waggon shops and 
from these is done a great business, 
and I am told much money is made. 
The town has a population of fifteen 
hundred people. Independence is to 
be our starting point and we will 
spend a week in preparing to make 
our journey. We formed our com- 
pany and framed our Constitution. 
Stone, Taylor, Harris and myself 
agreed to furnish Atkinson with an 
outfit. We bought eight mules at 
Sixty Dollars each and were much 
pleased with our bargain. The mules. 
were broke to harness every day, 
affording us much amusement as on- 
lookers. They are very stubborn 
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and it seems a question which two 
would pull together. Finally they 
mate, but not so the four. Each 
waggon is drawn by four mules. The 
forward ones kick the back couple 
and cause great commotion. This 
delay is annoying. 

The waggons have been overhauled 
and flour bought and packed. We 
await here until Wednesday. 

May 2nd. All was in readiness to 
start. I rode my horse most of the 
day, but took my turn at the four-in- 
hand late in the afternoon, driving six 
miles to Rice’s where corn was 
bought. It is a most beautiful and 
fertile country. For miles around as 
far as the eye can reach over the 
plains, is a waving mass of green, dot- 
ted here and there with ploughed 
fields and cottages,—a beautiful sight 
for man to behold. 

We remained in our comfortable 
camp all day Thursday, doing little 
jobs and quite enjoying the camp life. 
We take turns in caring for the stock 
and cooking, and at night each unroll 
their blankets, the waggons are placed 
on each side of the fire, and the mules 
are tied together, three teet apart. 
Only one man keeps a four-hour 
watch during the night. 

We expected to start on Friday, 
but awoke to find our camp almost 
deluged in water by the night’s rain. 
The rain continued and rendered the 
cooking of breakfast and duties most 
ditheult and disagreeable. 

We settled with the Treasurer, and 
found that each man’s share 1s 
$186.66, the whole outfit costing 
$1120.00. | 

On Saturday, I went with Taylor 
to town and bought several things. 
Received several letters, one from 
James Potter, of Penna. I became 
very unwell, caused from eating a 
very hearty dinner in town. The 
premonitory symptoms of cholera 
made their appearance, so Dr. Stone 
gave me a great quantity of lauda- 
num, but without good results. 

I felt better on Monday, but much 
alarmed, as there have been six 


deaths in surrounding camps from 
cholera. The dread disease has 
surely taken a lodgment, and_ all 
thoughts are turned to checking it in 
camps. 

The next day I felt better, so we 
broke camp and drove three miles, 
where we waited until Taylor drove 
up with the other waggons. I am 
unable to do anything, but the Doc- 
tor thinks I will get well with due 
care, but I feel very weak. 

When Taylor came, we drove three 
miles to a beautiful spring where we 
set camp, and we remained until all 
was ready to start. These many de- 
lays are annoying. 

On Friday, May toth, we struck 
camp and drove three miles to Little 
Blue, where we again sat down to 
wait until Saturday for Means and 
Wilson. I rode about two miles. I 
bought a Comanche pony for $60.00 
in order that one might ride her. 

On Saturday, Taylor and Harris 
went to Independence in the morning 
to purchase articles and get our let- 
ters, as this was the last chance of 
receiving any until we reach the mine. 
I sent by Taylor many letters, and he 
returned in the evening with a num- 
ber from home. 

The Buncome Co., the Carson Co. 
and the Wilson Co. passed this even- 
ing, and we followed them in the 
early morning. 

Sunday, May 12th. We rose very 
early this morning and found Taylor 
very sick. We regret breaking camp 
and following train, while Taylor is 
in this condition. Reynolds, of Bun- 
combe was also taken ill with cholera, 
and we fear he is very ill. 

Tuesday, May 14th. We made an 
early start in a very heavy rainstorm, 
and when out a.mile, the tongue of 
my waggon was broken through by 
the stubbornest of the mules, and we 
were compelled to unhitch and make 
a new tongue, but caught up with the 
camp at night. Taylor is very ill 
with the cholera. I began to feel 
very unwell in the evening so Sun- 
day we remained in camp as so many 
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were ill. The Kentucky Company 
joined us. 

Wednesday, May 16th we crossed 
the line of the U. States. We drove 
I2 miles to a very good camp and 
were joined by Schaffer of North 
Carolina. We passed a new made 
grave of an emigrant. The country 
is beautiful and green. 

By Thursday we passed the Pio- 
neer line but at dinner they passed us. 
One of the mules got loose and I had 
a fine ride in catching him. We 
drove to the forks of the road (one 
goes to Santa Fe and the other 
[right] to Oregon). We camped 
near an Indian hut which had been 
deserted in consequence of cholera 
breaking out in emigrant camps near 
by. We are all feeling better. 

On Friday I stood guard for the 
first time, on the last watch, but did 
not see anything to shoot. Started 
early, and drove 10 miles to a ford 
of Bule Creek where we stopped 
three hours to grass our mules, and 
then driving several miles where we 
camped for the night. 

On Saturday an axle tree of one of 
the Kentucky waggons broke and 
we were compelled to stop until noon 
when we drove 1 mile, crossing a 
creek, and here we stopped being de- 
tained a length of time in assisting 
each waggon up the steep bank, by 
taking two front mules and hitching 
on to mules of waggon behind. We 
baked bread for Sunday. 

Although our men-are opposed to 
travelling on the Sabbath, yet, we 
cannot be left behind the train. At 
noon we started in a very hard rain 
and a terrible gale of wind, which wet 
ali of us. Dr. Stone was taken very 
ill and I was awakened to attend him 
and | gave him morphine and ippe- 
cac, and he became much better. 

On Monday we had a JIate start 
and in consequence travelled only 8 
miles. Finding water in the broad 
plain where we stopped until eight 
o'clock having had a hard rain and 
later going a few miles before mak- 
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ing camp for the night. I had felt 
very sick but was better at noon. 

The next day we drove 10 miles to 
the crossing of the Kansas River, 
where we were compelled to camp in 
order to carry the whole train over 
in one day and be together. 

On Wednesday we ferried the Kan- 
sas River, (called by the Indians, 
Kan) in three hours. I swam my 
mule and led two others rendering it 
very unsafe. Camped 2 miles from 
the river passing the line of Turner 
and Allan. Many Indians came into 
the camp and wanted to trade for 
liquor. A man named Faltsby of 
New York came into camp and was 
taken in by Col. Wilson’s mess. Rob- 
ert and Clayton Reeves with their 
sister came into camp after we 
crossed the Kansas. There are but 
few women travelling. 

On Thursday the 24th, we left 
camp at 7 oclock and drove 18 miles 
to Manacursa Creek where we 
camped. The rain came down in 
torrents and our tents had 4 inches 
of water running through them. 
Wood from Buncombe is ill with 
symptoms of Cholera. The day and 
night were the most disagreeable 
since we left home. 

On Friday after driving several 
miles we were detained to dig a road 
at either side of the bank of a creek. 

Saturday we broke camp early and 
drove to a creek which was very high 
and we were obliged to build a raft 
to cross, which was not finished until 
dark. H. A. Wood died of Cholera, 
tonight, after two days illness. It 
cast a gloom over the whole Com- 
pany, as he was liked by all. We 
buried him and marked his grave. 

Sunday, 27th. We were very busy 
fixing our raft to cross the creek, and 
only crossed in the evening and 
camped on the other side one mile 
from the creek. 

But early Monday morning we 
made a start and drove ten miles 
when one of the Kentucky waggons 
broke down. Five of our men were 
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taken ill with cholera and everything 
seems sad; misfortune hangs over us. 

Tuesday the sick seemed better 
and we drove 18 miles without acci- 
dent, and on Wednesday 20 miles on 
good roads. 

Thursday we left camp at an early 
hour, but were detained a short time 
as a Kentucky waggon broke down 
again, and the rain came down in tor- 
rents, wetting us. Ten men are sick 
with the cholera, and I was quite un- 
well, being attacked with diarrhea 
suddenly. I swallowed 100 drops of 
laudanum in hopes of a cure. 

Friday being a very wet day and 
exceedingly disagreeable we remained 
in camp to care for our sick, and give 
the mules a rest. The sick seem bet- 
ter but very ill. 

Saturday, June 2nd. Part of our 
company went out to hunt a bear 
which had been seen near camp. 
About noon Morris Jackson of Sid- 
ney, Ohio, came into camp and told 
me (after having made himself 
known) that two of the Bushes, and 
Dr. Drum, of Shelby Co. Ohio, were 
with him so I immediately got my 
horse and rode over to the train, and 
found them. I had a most delightful 
afternoon conversing about Sidney 
and my old friends. We drove 
another mile to good grass and water. 

Early Sunday morning, Capt. 
Lloyd, Ball and Locket of the Ken- 
tucky Company left us and returned 
home. This we regretted, but they 
decided part on account of so much 
sickness and the disagreeable weather. 
We left camp early and drove 12 
miles through a very level country, 
with very little grass and no running 
water. 

Near one of the ponds I found iron 
ore but of an inferior quality. It has 
the appearance of being magnetite. 
Drove 8 miles when the axle of the 
Kentucky waggon broke, and we 
camped for the night without wood 
or water. 

On Monday, the 4th, we left camp 
at 7 o'clock, and drove about 16 miles 
to a creek where we stopped to feed 


the mules. One of our waggons 
went on and had nothing for the men 
to eat. 

Started at 5 o’clock and drove 16 
miles to a creek. The land has the 
appearance of gold formation. 

On Wednesday we broke camp 
early and drove about 12 miles to 
some grass, passing one small wag- 
gon which had gone ahead yesterday. 
After a rest we again started, driving 
8 miles before we found good water. 
Camped on the banks of Blue Earth 
river where we were detained by rain, 
the showers being the hardest we 
have experienced. We camped near 
three ox trains, in one of which 
was Dr. Walker, the Messrs. Reeves 
forming part of their Company. 

On Thursday and Friday we rose 
very early, driving 15 miles one day, 
and 12 miles the next. We met about 
200 Indians of the Sioux Cheyenne 
tribe, who were in pursuit of Pawnees 
that we had met on the preceding day. 
The Pawnees had stolen some of their 
mules and horses, and they were 
greatly exasperated. 

We made exchange of blankets 
and moccasins and saviets with them. 
I gave a saddle blanket for a Spanish 
style of saddle. We doubled our 
guard after their departure fearing a 
return of our seeming friends. The 
Country is not very fertile, neither is 
it well watered or timbered. Some 
of our Company saw 3 elks this morn- 
ing. We drove 13 miles in the after- 
noon to the banks of the Platte. I 
went out 3 or 4 miles from the road 
today to kill antelope but did not suc- 
ceed. I crawled near and just as I 
was in the act of shooting, it became 
alarmed and ran directly from me. 
In crawling I lost my Colt revolving 
pistol and did not discover the loss 
until I was 2 miles distant, and the 
circuitous route which I crawled de- 
termined me to pursue my course 
towards the waggons. 

Saturday, June oth. We left camp 
at 6 o’clock and drove on the river 
bank to Fort Kearney, a distance of 
15 miles where we camped near the 
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river and spent the afternoon in writ- 
ing’ letters to John Potter, of Potters 
Mills, Penna., and to Father. 

Fort Kearney is still in an unfin- 
ished state, building since last fall. 
The huts are built of turf and the 
walls are about 2 feet thick. There 
is only one frame house, which is 
used as the Company’s store. Col. 
Bonnville is the Commander of the 
Fort and Major Chilton next officer 
in command. 

On Sunday the roth, in the morn- 
ing we held a meeting of the Com- 
pany and determined to rest all power 
and authority in one man. A com- 
mittee of three was appointed to draft 
regulations for the government of the 
party. They reported, and after read- 
ing, were adopted, with a few amend- 
ments. An election was held, Col. 
Wilson was elected by a vote of 24 to 
17. 

At 7 o'clock we started and drove 
15 miles to a fine level place near the 
banks of the river. We found the 
wild cactus. The road lay in the bel 
of the river and it was very nice. 

On Monday we drove 15 miles to a 
fine camping ground on the river 
bank. Saw a large train on the 
North side of the river, by the Coun- 
cil Bluff road. 

Tuesday we made 2 miles on an ex- 
cellent road there being scarcely a hill 
all the distance. On the left there 
was a range of hills extending par- 
allel with the road, while to our right 
lay the river in its greatest width, 
dotted: here and there with an island. 
The river is very high, yet shallow 
enough for our mules to ford. 

Wednesday we left camp at a late 
hour, owing to our disagreeable situ- 
ation. About dusk a rain and wind 
storm, a perfect hurricane, came up 
and came near overturning our tents. 
The rain was blown in our provision 
waggon, and wet the flour and sugar. 
The general feature of the country 
is about the same except the hills on 
our left present a rugged and broken 


appearance. 
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We have overtaken the Pioneer 
Line, owned by Turner and Allan, of 
St. Louis, which is progressing 
slowly. 

Thursday we started at 6 o'clock, 
driving 15 miles for grass on the bank 
of the Platte. We did not follow 
the road but drove through the grass, 
it being easier on our mules. The 
hills to our left were much higher 
than the day before, and the river nar- 
rower. For the first time we found 
wood on this side of the river, princi- 
pally cotton wood. We passed the 
Pioneer Line, and if nothing happens 
will keep in advance. 

From a person returning to the 
States we learned there was much 
suffering, in the trains ahead of us, 
mules and oxen were giving out, on 


’ account of the insufficient grass. 


We were 430 miles from Independ- 
ence. We drove 8 miles further to 
wood and water. 

Friday we left camp early driving 
17 miles before noon, stopping here 
until 4 o'clock, then started again 
and drove 7 miles to fine water. 
Near the hill on our left. we saw the 
first Buffalo. Chase was immediately 
given by our men who succeeded in 
killing one after an hour’s chase. 
While they were dividing that one a 
large drove came in sight, and the ex- 
citing sport was again resumed, with 
more success, killing six of the finest. 
Then drove the herd toward the train 
of the Pioneers who killed a number. 
[ was not engaged in this as I loaned 
my Comanche to Taylor who did 
splendid, considering he was an inex- 
perienced hunter. 

Saturday, 16th. Left camp late and 
drove 4 miles to the crossing of the 
Platte River, where we were detained 
some hours in crossing. The river 
at this place is about 1 and ™% miles 
wide, and quite shallow with the ex- 
ception of one or two places, where 
the water ran into the waggon. It 
was with the greatest difficulty we 
crossed, the sand being cut in deep 
gulleys, causing the mules to sink and 
fall. The sand filled up the waggon 
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hubs, thereby locking the wheels. Dr. 
Stone killed a fine Buffalo before the 
waggons crossed and we had deli- 
cious steak for supper, which was 
equal to any veal I ever eat. 

We found three fresh graves of 
emigrants who died of the cholera. 
We camped in fine grass abont 2 
miles from the crossing, making only 
6 miles that day. 

The Messrs. Reeves again over 
took us and camped near. ‘They are 
travelling in an ox train and will 
reach California as soon as if we do 
not abandon stopping so often. . 

Sunday, the 17th. This was a most 
beautiful day and we were delighted 
to hear we were to remain all day in 
camp. I devoted the day to reading 
and sleeping,—the latter I enjoyed 
very much. Some of the Kentucky 
boys violated the Sabbath by taking 
a Buffalo hunt. The Buffaloes 
seemed to be very tame, and are graz- 
ing quietly on our right when we are 
willing to let them remain, while a 
few on our left claim our attention. 

There are no Jess than 5 ox trains 
in view, all resting on the Lord’s Day; 
five of the Company are busy wash- 
ing, but that task I was so fortunate 
to perform yesterday. 

Monday we made a very early start 
and crossed the hills from the South 
to the North tork of the Platte, where 
we found a fine road near the highest 
branch from the river. We contin- 
ued along this for 18 miles stopping 
at noon for lunch and to feed the 
mules. We felt very refreshed after 
a good cup of coffee. 

Dr. Stone gave chase to a buffalo 
and came across a very large wolf 
which I killed off of my Comanche 
mare while riding without saddle or 
bridle, and it was this that induced 
me to return to the waggon road, but 
found that they were 3 miles in ad- 
vance of me. ‘The Valley is quite 
warm, but no wood or water is to be 
found. It is shut in by the hills pro- 
jecting to the banks of the river so 
we were compelled to take to the hills 


on which we travel many miles and 
pitch camp at darkness, by a dirty 
pond. 

On Tuesday we drove 8 miles and 
descended from the high hills to the 
narrow but fertile valley of the river, 
travelling 12 miles. Immediately in 
advance of us about 2 miles we struck 
the Valley. There were two Indian 
wigwams which we visited and found 
three Indians lying dead in one tent, 
and one in the other. The latter ap- 
peared to be the chief and was laid 
out with all his costume. His horse 
lay dead at the entrance of the wig- 
wam. No yiolence was visible and 
we concluded all had died of cholera, 
which has been raging with great 
fatality among the Indian tribes. As 
we are in the country of the Sioux 
tribes, it is reasonable to presume that 
they belonged to that nation. 

A tearful tempest rose in the even- 
ing, and we were compelled to pitch 
camp in a very uncomfortable place. 
Making 15 miles. 

On Wednesday morning the camp- 
ers were thrown into great consterna- 
tion by the discharging of a gun, as 
we are in danger of attack from In- 
dians, but it proved to be from a gun 
in the hands of a Kentuckian, the load 
taking effect in the right side of Mr. 
Bush. At the same place Bush and 
he had fought on the previous even- 
ing, about a very trivial matter, and 
after the fight was over Bush went in- 
to the tent and kicked his opponent 
in the mouth as he was resting on the 
eround. The Kentuckian got up and 
getting his gun, shot Bush, the ball 
entered and passed through the ten- 
don. 

At a meeting of the Company it was 
decided that the Kentuckian should be 
driven out of the Company. Accord- 
ingly he left after night with two 
mules. There were a number of In- 
dians visiting camp, with whom we 
exchanged many articles, these we 
needed in our travels. A few ex- 
changes were made of horses and 
mules to an advantage. The Indian 
is very partial to the large American 
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horse and will give two ponies or 
mules for one of that kind. 

On Thursday we left camp and 
drove 15 miles to good grass and 
water, for noon feed. The Lime- 
stone rock on the hills to our left have 
a most rugged appearance, and the 
sand is deeper. 

After travelling four miles, we left 
the river and ascended a very steep 
hill, on which we travelled three miles, 
when we descended into a deep ravine 
where there were some fine springs, 
and very good Buffalo grass for the 
mules. The beautiful shade and the 
refreshing air in this picturesque 
place, inspired one and all with a de- 
sire to pitch tent for the night. A 
wish which was gratified by the ne- 
cessity of waiting on Capt. Posey’s 
mess, who had broken an axle wheel 
in the act of entering the ravine. 

The Bushes and Jackson, of Ohio, 
are just in our advance to-night. 

Friday, we did not affect so early 
a start as on the day before owing to 
the broken axle being unfinished, yet 
started at seven o'clock, and drove 
fourteen miles to grass on the bank 
of the river. At this place, our mess, 
and the mess from Rutherford 
County, North Carolina; composed of 
Gilky, Shoreffer, Dwitty and Craz- 
ton; concluded to leave the train and 
endeavor to travell more steadily, and 
it possible more expeditiously than 
we had been doing. We accordingly 
started at three o’clock and drove six 
miles to a small knoll, about two miles 
in advance of Wilson’s camp. 

Saturday, 23rd. We made an early 
start and drove fifteen miles to grass 
near the river. In the afternoon we 
travelled eight miles, about four miles 
in advance of Wilson’s train. The 
road is good, and water abundant. 

Sunday we started from camp very 
reluctantly, as we are opposed to trav- 
elling on this day, but having lost 
three days this week, we felt ourselves 
justified in moving on. We passed 
fifteen graves to-day of emigrants 
who died with the Cholera, from the 
17th to the 23rd of last month. 
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We drove on a fine road to-day, 
crossing One or two fine creeks, where 
we supplied ourselves with water. As 
the sun was disappearing in the west 
we drove up to the fine spring near 
Chimney rock, a notorious land mark, 
and was glad to give our wearied ani- 
mals a rest though we could not give 
them good grass. We _ travelled 
twenty-eight miles this day. The 
Chimney rock resembles a Shot 
Tower at a distance, but on approach- 
ing it the Chimney form is quite per- 
ceptible. It can be seen about thirty 
miles, eastward, and is composed of 
soft rock and sand which time will 
soon destroy. The appearance of the 
country is beautiful and the hills on 
the left are washed into blocks, pre- 
senting a square front, not unlike old 
barracks of a fortress. 

Monday we did not make an early 
start, yet drove fifteen miles to grass. 
Fourteen miles from Chimney Rock 
the road leaves the river and emi- 
grants should by all means provide 
themselves with water, as they will 
drive twenty miles before finding any 
and then not sufficient for all pur- 
poses.. After leaving the river, the 
road lies through one of the finest 
valleys I ever saw and is decidedly the 
best twenty miles of road we have 
travelled. 

By the spring at Scotts Bluff, there 
is a store and blacksmith’s shop, kept 
by Rubedere, a trader who has re- 
sided among the Sioux Indians for 
thirteen years. Grass is very good 
and water excellent for present use, 
being unfit to carry, even to Horse 
Creek, a distance of twelve miles. 
We travelled thirty miles and were 
very reluctant to stop on such a fine 
road. There were eight trains camp- 
ing in sight of us. My mare broke 
and ran away from me and I ran four 
miles after her. The gun of Dwitty 
was fastened on the saddle and just 
as I caught her, she sprang back 
against a bush, thereby causing the 
gun to discharge, the contents enter- 
ing the ground between my feet. 
Luckily there was no harm done, ex- 
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cepting the excessive fatigue occa- 
sioned me by running so hard. 
Tuesday we rose at break of day 
and ate breakfast, in order to start 
immediately before the trains in the 
valley. We drove fourteen miles to 
grass west of Horse Creek, having 
passed several trains. After taking 
dinner, we all laid down to rest and 
were suddenly aroused by the report 
of a gun among us, which was quick- 
ly followed by a shriek. We all im- 
mediately ran to the waggon of the 
Rutherford Mess and found to our 
surprise, Lafayette Dwitty, rolling in 
agony and his clothes on fire. No 
time was lost in getting the fire extin- 
euished and him out of the waggon, 
when we found that eleven buckshot 
had entered the knee, from the left 
side of the leg. It seems that he had 
thrown his gun into the waggon on 
top of bedding and clothing, and his 
Mess mate-Shaeffer, having pulled 
his coat from under the gun, raised 
the hammer and exploded the per- 
cusion caps. The muzzle of the gun 
was directly in contact with his knee, 
hence the shot could not scatter, but 
entered the flesh, striking the bone 
and glancing in many directions, one 
or two of the balls passed through 
and two were extracted by a very 
kind and accommodating physician, 
from Illinois, who was nearby when 
the accident occurred. Fears are en- 
tertained that amputation will be nec- 
essary, when we reach Fort Laramie. 
The physician advises us to hasten 
to the Fort and place him under the 
care of an experienced surgeon. This 
has cast a gloom over the whole com- 
pany and will materially affect our 
travell, but this we do not think of 
compared to the extent of his agony. 
I felt persuaded that more danger is 
to be apprehended from the careless- 
ness of arms among fellow emigrants, 
than from the hostile Indian. 
Wednesday, after much delay in the 
morning, we started and drove very 
slowly untill we travelled twenty 
miles to good grass and water. 


Dwitty suffered much from his 
wound. 

Thursday we reached Fort Lar- 
amie, and we here determined to dis- 
pose of our heavy waggon and attach 
six mules to the small one, and hasten 
on our road. 

Friday we busied ourselves in con- 
densing our load and packing in one 
waggon, and finished at three o’clock. 
All the trunks, part of the Bacon and 
everything that was not absolutely 
necessary was thrown aside. When 
we had finished our arduous task and 
were ready to gear our mules, our 
surprise may be better imagined than 
described, when an officer of the Fort, 
stalked into camp and informed us 
that one of our mules was under the 
brand of the United States, and he 
would take it as his property of the 
same. On repairing to our mules, he 
selected the finest mule in the gang 
and pointed to what had escaped our 
attention, the mark-U. S$. The Quar- 
termaster decided that the mule be- 
longed to the United States, therefore 
we must give it up, which we did very 
reluctantly. The mule was bought of 
the Government at Santa Fe last win- 
ter and brought in this spring to Inde- 
pendence, where we purchased her. 
The protection afforded to emigrants 
by the chain of Military Posts is only 
another name for robbery. An emi- 
grant can purchase nothing except at 
an exorbitant price, and in the present 
instance suffer himself to be stript 
of his all, when far away from home. 
Much depended on this mule and we 
shall feel her loss greatly. In conse- 
quence of this high handed piece of 
villainy we struck tent and drove four 
miles to ordinary grass. 

Saturday, 30th. This morning 
Hains and Stone returned to the Fort, 
to have an interview with Maj. San- 
derson relative to our mules. The 
Major not being cognizant of yester- 
day’s transaction, we thought best to 
make another effort. 

We were not a little surprised to 
find H. M. Atkinson of our Com- 
pany, preparing to leave us and re- 
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turn home. Not being inclined to 
persuade him contrary to his wishes, 
we acquiesced and bid him farewell, 
hoping him a safe return to his fam- 
ily and friends. We regretted seeing 
him return on foot, but he did not 
own any interest in the Company and 
we could not spare him a mule. We 
drove twelve miles to a spring and 
running water, where we found grass 
quite scarce. Again set out and drove 
ten miles to the river bottom. When 
we left the hills and entered the ravine 
we found a few springs, and plenty 
of wood in the ravine. 

After dark, Hains and Stone re- 
turned with the mule, that the gov- 
ernment had detained. Atkinson 
also returned, having taken a second 
thought about the difficulties in reach- 
ing home. 

Major Sanderson, formerly of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, is the Commanding 
Officer of the Fort and conducts him- 
self with much credit. Especially in 
this affair. He is a Gentleman in 
every sense of the word, and will be 
of infinite service to emigrants. 

Owing to all the trains in the neigh- 
borhood of our’s leaving camp on 
Sunday, we concluded to drive also, 
as the Indians are on the hills nearby, 
and will take advantage of our situa- 
tion. They made an effort to steal 
the mules from a train nearest ours. 
We drove eight miles to a creek where 
we found a good grass and we put 
our mules out as Harris and Mason 
concluded to return to our Mornings’ 
Camp, for our only bucket which was 
left inadvertently, and when they re- 
turned it was too late for us to drive 
any distance therefore we rested the 
ballance of the day at this creek, with 
only one train in sight. The sur- 
rounding country is quite rough, the 
hills being rocky and covered with 
small cedars, which give them a dark 
appearance, hence they are called 
Black Hills. 

On our left, about one mile the hills 
are of reddish formation resembling 
the red clay of Tennessee. 
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On Monday we left camp early, 
with five Scotchmen, who came up 
last night in one waggon. They 
had separated from their party on 
account of their slow driving. We 
drove through a rather watered and 
fertile country for fifteen miles, to 
grass on the banks of the river. Just 
ahead, we leave it for some time. I 
am very unwell to-day, having symp- 
toms of cholera. 

At three o'clock we started and 
drove eight miles to good buffaloe 
grass, near a branch. The country 
is more fertile than that we have been 
passing through for the last two 
weeks, but is more broken, presenting 
a variableness which is quite agree- 
able to the eye. 

Early Tuesday morning we made 
ready to leave, when we were sur- 
prised to see a man ride into camp and 
claim two horses, which had been 
brought into our company the night 
before by a young man of respectable 
appearance, who requested permission 
to remain. The matter was soon ex- 
plained, it appears that a company 
from New York had made arrange- 
ments to pack at the Fort and in do- 
ing so rather inconvenienced the 
young man and he decided to take two 
of the horses and go ahead. Only 
one course was to be pursued, and 
that was soon acted upon, the horses 
handed over and the young man re- 
turned in captivity to the fort. We 
found the road exceedingly hilly, yet 
perfectly smooth. Grass was re- 
markably scarce, but water plenty, ex- 
cepting the distance of five miles of 
the latter part of the fifteen mile drive 
in the forenoon. The hills are com- 
posed of reddish clay with a slight 
covering of white sand. Many In- 
dians were seen near our noon camp, 
so we deemed it prudent to guard our 
mules, We drove eight miles to 
Sandy creek where grass was very 
scarce. 

On Wednesday, I awoke and rose 
early from my bed, which was noth- 
ing more than a _ buffaloe robe 
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stretched on the ground with the clear 
blue sky for covering. We were 
compelled to herd our mules on the 
hills near by camp and being appre- 
hensive of the Indians we concluded 
to lay near the stock. There were 
six trains in sight of us and all night 
our ears were deafened by the reports 
of guns and pistols, etc., which were 
fired in celebration of the coming day, 
July the Fourth. 

Doctor drove, (myself waggoner 
to-day) fourteen miles to ordinary 
grass on the bank of the Platte. 

The country presents about the 
same appearance, no grass worth 
mentioning, but water is abundant. 
The road is in fine order and not so 
hilly. After resting one and a half 
hours, we started and drove to the 
ferry, where we were kindly accom- 
modated by Mr. Turner of the Pio- 
neer Line. We had travelled twenty 
miles. 

Thursday we hitched up and drove 
five miles on a very Sandy road, along 
the bank of the river. Our mules 
needed grass and we deemed it best 
to teed them, though on poor grass. 
After three hours feeding we drove 
seven miles to fine grass on the river's 
edge, where our mules fitted them- 
selves for hard travell on the ensueing 
day. We had gone thirteen miles. 

We left camp at sun rise Friday, 
and drove on a very hilly and sandy 
road for ten miles, when we unhitched 
our mules and took them to an island 
in the river where grass was very 
ood. 

The grass along the hills is parched, 
and the soil has the appearance of 
being very poor. There was no wood 
on the hills and but very little near 
the river. 

I had a severe toothache which ren- 
dered me miserable in the extreme. 
We drove after dinner five miles to 
a trading waggon, where we stopped, 
in order to trade, and then drove the 
mules to grass, off the road north 
two miles, where we intend to keep 
them untill one o’clock in the morning 
and then start on our way. 


Saturday, 7th. Early this morning 
we were roused from our sleep by the 
guard bringing in the mules and soon 
we had eaten the cold piece of meat 
made ready for us by the cook and 
were off on the road for the hard 
travell before us. 

I drove about seven miles when the 
pain in my head was so severe that I 
gave the lines to Mason and crawled 
in the waggon, suffering the greatest 
agony all the time. No stop of con- 
sequence was made at noon as there 
was no water and little grass. After 
leaving the river, we found on the 
ridge, about two miles, a fine pond of 
water and another about four miles, 
which is not impregnated with alkali. 
About five o'clock we reached the 
Alkali Springs, where we camped for 
the night. The grass is good from 
the road and the water tastes like 
Seidlitz Powder, more than any thing 
I know of. No injurious effect re- 
sulted from the use of the water, with 
either ourselves or with the mules. 
We travelled twenty miles. 

Sunday morning we concluded to 
move onward untill we reached good 
erass and water, as our stock was suf- 
fering for both. 

The ox trains that have preceeded 
us have lost many oxen from the use 
of this water and I fear many will not 
profit by the example. We drove 
four miles to Willow Springs, where 
there is plenty of water, but no grass 
and the many dead oxen lying near 
the water induced us to continue our 
journey untill the great desirable is 
found. There is a fine spring two 
miles from the Willow Spring but we 
missed it and drove four miles to the 
foot of a hill where we struck the 
small creek, which has been trickling 
down the swamp to our left for six 
miles. The water is not good, nor is 
the grass, but our mules need grass 
so much, that we were compelled to 
turn them out and let them pick all 
they can. 

The wind blew a perfect tempest 
and nothing is so disagreeable to the 
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traveller than to have sand blown in 
his eyes all day. 

In the afternoon we drove five 
miles, crossing Greasy Creek and 
turning down it untill we found good 
grass. The excellent grass is a great 
treat to the mules and by feeding will 
much improve their condition. I en- 
joyed a bath in the river finely in the 
evening. The valley is remarkably 
beautiful and quite a preceptible dif- 
ference greets the eye in the feature 
of the whole country. 

On Monday the luxuriant grass 
near by camp induced us to let our 
mules feed untill nine o’clock when 
we gathered up and directed our 
course to the road, leaving the bluff 
to our left. 

To our leit about one hundred 
yards, there was a lake of Alkali, 
which had nearly dried up and Sal- 
uratis was lying in abundance in the 
bottom. 

After driving about eight miles we 
reached the notable Independence 
Rock, on the bank of Sweet Water 
River. There is nothing remarkable 
about the rock except its position, 
which is at the opening of a valley. 
The rock is about half a mile long, by 
one fourth mile wide, and is com- 
posed of sandstone mixed with small 
pieces of granite and flint. Many 
crevices are near the summit and 
nearest the river there is quite a de- 
pression, in the summit, resembling a 
saddle. It does not present the rug- 
ged appearance that is characteristic 
of the mountains, to the east. The 
plain is wide and beautiful in the ex- 
treme, while to the west the valley is 
quite narrow, in the middle of which 
winds the gentle stream, Sweet Water 
River. About the rock are many 
camps, among which | noticed two 
Government Trains. Near the rock 
the road crosses the river and ascends 
the hill to the left, on which you 
travell for five miles, in order to miss 
the Devils Gate, a narrow place in the 
Rocky Mountains, through which the 
River has forced itself. We drove 
about two miles beyond the gate to 
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very good grass on the bank of the 
River. Well do the mountains de- 
serve the name of Rocky, as there is 
to all appearance no earth among the 
rock, yet the eye is greeted occasion- 
ally with a green bush growing in the 
crevice of the rock. So far the 
mountains are not high but quite 
steep. 

Tuesday we left camp early and 
drove to ordinary grass on the hills. 
We travelled twelve miles along the 
creek, when we left it and took to the 
hills, the roads sandy and heavy. A 
short distance from the creek on the 
hills there is a small lake, dry, the 
bottom of which is covered with Sal- 
uratis. 

We overtook Mr. Briddleman of 
Sulivan County, E. Tennessee, who 
left the states a few days before we 
did. After resting two hours at noon 
we hitched up and travelled about six 
miles on a very deep and sandy road, 
having crossed the creek only once. 
The grass to the left of the road three 
niiles, is excellent and not bad grass 
on the creek. We passed many dead 
oxen on the road, the stench from 
which perfumes the air for a great 
distance. 

I left the road and rode two miles 
to the right, untill I struck the Sweet 
Water River, continueing down the 
same about one mile I reached a camp 
of two waggons, which I found were 
from ‘lennessee. One of the men 
was from Ash County, North Caro- 
lina, and acquainted with many of my 
friends, the others were from Hawk- 
ins and Sulivan Counties, of East 
Tennessee. They were rejoiced to 
hear from me that our mess was from 
the neighboring counties. A black 
man, belonging to Kincade is very 
sick with the cholera and will in all 
probability die very soon. 

We made eighteen miles during 
the day. 

Wednesday morning we did not 
start so early as usual in consequence 
of the intention of our company to 
drive only eighteen miles this day. 
We drove ten miles when we stopped 
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and crossed the river to good grass, 
where we remained four hours. Again 
we set out and crossing the river five 
times, we drove eight miles to the 
banks of the river, and at the foot of 
the hill, where the road leaves the 
river for sixteen miles. The grass 
had been good, but was eaten short, 
therefore we drove the mules down 
the river about one mile where we 
found fine grass. About seven miles 
back and near where we struck the 
tiver we passed through the narrow- 
est place on the road. It is about 
hity yards wide, for one hundred 
vards, then gradually widening untill 
it opens into a wide plain. 

The rocky cliffs continued on our 
right and left, throughout the day’s 
distance. Made our eighteen miles 
that day. 

Thursday, the last watch was mine, 
and I awoke the camp at three o’clock, 
in order to make an early start, as we 
had sixteen miles to make before with- 
out wood or water. We started at 
sun rise and drove twelve miles to 
some water to the left of the road 
about one half a mile. We found 
poor grass, no grass of consequence 
is to be found any where near the 
road. The road is sandy for a short 
distance, but generally is very firm 
and even. 

After feeding three hours we 
geared up and drove four miles, 
where we descended from the hills to 
the river and crossing a deep ford. 
All the grass has been eaten short, 
and so many dead oxen near by in- 
duced us to climb a very long hill and 
again descend a steep rough side, to 
the river, making about four miles 
from the last ford to where we again 
meet the river. 

Grass 1s excellent, but wood scarce. 
In the morning the snow capped 
mountains in the far distance, pre- 
sented themselves to our view, and 
this is the first time we have ever seen 
snow in the month of July. 

The mules did not like the grass 
we found on Thursday, so on Friday 
we did not think it necessary to re- 
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main longer than sun-rise when we 
started and drove sixteen miles to 
very good grass, on the Strawberry 
Creek. There were fourteen Compa-~ 
nies camped in the valley that even- 
ing. 

Saturday, 14th. The grass being so 

good we concluded to remain uniill 
noon and let our mules eat to their 
hearts content. While they were eat- 
ing, the waggon of Steele and Co., 
was being unloaded and fixed. Haines 
is very unwell to-day, so much so 
that he took a dose of Calomel. 
_ At twelve o'clock we hitched up 
and drove sixteen miles to the Pacific 
Springs on the west side of the noto- 
rious South Pass. When we leit 
Strawberry Creek, we ascended a 
long hill and continued along the sum- 
mit for three or four miles, when we 
descended to the Sweet Water River, 
where we found snow in piles along 
the side of the hill. At this place we 
again ascended a long hill, continuing 
to ascend a gradual slope for ten 
miles, when we reached the Summit 
of the South Pass. The road is one 
of the best we have had, only equaled 
by the piece from the Platte River to 
the Chimney Rock. In the distance 
can be seen mountains, facing’ us, and 
one is led to wonder how he will get 
through their passes—if not assured 
he may think he must of necessity 
climb some of them. From the sum- 
mit to the Spring (distance, three 
miles) the road is sandy, of white 
sand. The Pacific Spring is very 
large and rises near a hill and waters 
a low piece of land near by which is 
very marshy. The water is as cold 
as ice, and clear as crystal. We trav- 
elled nineteen miles. 

Sunday we remained at the Springs 
in order to feed our mules, and rest 
Haines, who was quite sick that morn- 
ing. He-was salivated and in any 
thing but a pleasant situation to be 
travelling. 

I went out to watch the mules, three 
miles distant, and lay down and slept 
in the boiling sun for two hours, the 
balance of the day I spent in reading 
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a “tract,” and the works of Tom 
Moore. 

In the evening I returned to the 
camp and was rejoiced to find Haines 
much better, yet not able to ride in the 
waggon as usual, therefore Dr. Stone 
and myself, made him a swinging bed 
by which he will be enabled to ride 
with a degree of ease. 

Early Monday morning we brought 
our mules from grass and made ready 
to travell, in order to get ahead of the 
many Companies which camped near 
us, but it availed little as some of the 
ox trains were moving before us. 
We drove nine miles when we reached 
a small creek, the waters of which are 
strongly impregnated with Alkali, and 
is quite dangerous to give cattle. 

We drove three miles, when we 
stopped and fed our mules on very 
Ordinary grass. Rested about three 
hours and again drove ten miles to the 
west bank of Little Sandy, where we 
found many Companies in camp. 
Grass was very good about three 
miles trom the ford. Haines was 
much better. Drove twenty three 
miles. 

We rose late on Tuesday morning 
and drove six miles to Big Sandy, 
where we camped untill four o’clock 
P. M. in order to feed the mules well, 
before travelling what is called the 
“Stretch,” a distance of thirty ‘five 
miles, without water or grass. 

I met two persons in an Ohio train 
from Franklin County, Pennsylvania, 
named Price and Kilgo. They were 
acquainted with Genl. Deems and 
family of Elizabethtown, East Ten- 
nessee, and made many inquiries re- 
specting the family. Also met a man 
and lady from Williamsporte, Penna., 
named Brown, who appeared much 
pleased to see me, as I was from Cen- 
tre County, since them, and therefore 
enabled to give some “news” of their 
friends and acquaintances. They 
also told me of the whereabouts of 
Major Robt. Beck, and the Messrs. 
Hustens, who were en route for Cali- 
fornia. 
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We left the bank of Sandys at four 
o'clock and drove a steady but brisk 
gate for twenty miles, when we halted 
a few minutes, again resuming our 
march we travelled about five miles 
when we met a regular of the U. S., 
returning from Green River, who re- 
ported that the river was twenty 
eight miles distant, instead of ten as 
we thought, relying upon “Weir” as 
guide, who we find very incorrect. 
Having travelled untill daylight we 
lay by for three hours in the fourth 
long hollow we found on the road and 
which we thought to be thirty five 
miles from Sandy. Again we set out 
and travelling over very rough road, 
we reach the third ferry on the river, 
in about seventeen miles, making the 
“Stretch” in fifty two miles. The 
ferry where the road first finds the 
river 1s not a good one and Dr. Stone 
and I rode down to a more conven- 
ient one about three miles from the 
one lower down and the one used by 
the Government. We drove down a 
very steep decline to the river’s edge, 
where we pitched camp and swam our 
mules across to fine grass, about five 
miles from the ferry. Many wag- 
gons were on the bank waiting their 
turn to cross and we did not expect 
to cross untill the following day as 
there were forty two before us. 

On Friday morning while lying in 
the grass near the mules, Mason 
called and when he came up he gave 
us the cheering news that our wag- 
gon was across the river and we could 
drive off immediately. We therefore 
drove in our mules and soon were 
hitched and on the road, though not 
untill six or seven ox trains were be- 
fore us, The road lay down the river 
for three miles when it diverges to 
the right and ascends a very steep 
hill. From one to two miles we were 
crossing deep Sandy hills, when we 
met the road from the lower ferry, 
coursing toward the hills about two 
miles distant. The hill was very 
steep and sandy. So much so that it 
was with difficulty we reached the 
summit. For several miles we con- 
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tinued to cross steep hills untill we 
descended to a fine creek, up which 
we travelled four miles, where we 
found grass very good, near the bank 
of the creek. Many camps are in the 
valley and while on guard I thought 
the fires quite cheerful to a shivering 
watch-man. That evening Dr. Stone 
and myself called on Miss Elizabeth 
White, of Pleasant Hill, Van Buren 
County, Mo., but formerly of Sull- 
van Co., E. Tennessee. Her parents 
are emigrating at an advanced age 
with her quite young. She is quite 
pretty and very agreeable and inter- 
esting young lady. It afforded me 
much pleasure to meet her and 
equally as much pain to leave the 
train she is travelling in. 

Friday we brought in the mules at 
an early hour and soon were ready to 
travel when we found ourselves in ad- 
vance of all the trains in the valley. 
We found the road very hilly, more 
of the hills were steeper than any we 
have had on the route. 

We drove sixteen miles to the fine 
spring on the top of a hill, where the 
erass presented fine feeding for the 
mules. 

While we were grassing our stock, 
several trains appeared on the hills, 
two miles behind us, which set us to 
work to gearing and just started 
when Miss White acompanied by a 
young gallant of the train rode up 
and informed us that their train was 
near by. 

She rode along with us, entertain- 
ing us very agreeably, for three miles, 
when she stopped, to wait for the 
Company. 

We drove within two miles of the 
base of the mountain, where we found 
excellent grass and wood, but not 
very good water. Made twenty two 
miles. 

Saturday, 2tst. I rose much re- 
freshed, after a fine sleep for one en- 
tire night, the first I have had for five 
nights. We did not start early as 
usual, yet left at six o’clock and drove 
twelve iuiles to the summit of the 
dividing ridge, where we stopped to 


feed. The road lay over very steep 
hills and across the creek, known as 
Thomas Fork, which winds through 
a narrow but beautiful valley, covered 
with fragrant grass. 

For the first time, to-day, we have 
had quite a pleasant shower of rain, 
which seemed to lay‘the dust on the 
road. 

After crossing “Thomas Fork,” 
and ascending the very steep hill, the 
surrounding country presented a 
most striking contrast to the barren 
hills we have been passing, for the last 
two or three days. Lines of fine tim- 
ber were stretched near shallow ray- 
ines to our right, while the gentle un- 
dulations of the plain covered with a 
rich verdure rested on our left. 

While resting at noon a fine shower 
came up which added a still brighter 
hue to the fine bed of green grass. 

We started and drove ten miles to 
the side of a hill just above a small 
creek. The road in the afternoon 
was decidedly the hilliest and most 
dificult to pass that we have had, 
since we left Independence. We 
tried to reach the river but the bad 
road rendered it impossible. 

Sunday the insufficiency of grass at 
our camp rendered it necessary for 
us to drive to the river, where we 
could do justice to our stock and our- 
selves. The road winds down a steep 
decline for some considerable dis- 
tance where it takes a high but level 
ridge, which leads to the river. The 
river bottom is about one half a mile 
wide and is covered with the finest 
of grass, consisting of Herd, Timothy 
and Blue Grass, also wild flax is 
found in great abundance where the 
road first reaches the river. 

In the afternoon a very hard rain 
came over the hills, which completely 
demolished the high grass. 

Dr. Stone devoted the greater part 
of the evening to baking Apple Pies, 
which were a very great luxury with 
us, on the plains. Now we can ap- 
preciate the fine dinners set before us 
at our homes and must acknowledge 
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that we were too choice where so 
much was to be had. Eight miles. 

We set out early Monday morning 
from our camp and drove fourteen 
miles to the bend of the river, where 
the road leaves it for five miles. We 
crossed a fine large creek that morn- 
ing five times, which is very deep. 
The road is level and in fine order. 

At our camp at noon many trains 
were in advance of us and in sight all 
of which we will overhaul soon. 

At three o'clock we set out and 
travelled five miles around to reach 
the ford of the river which empties 
into Bear, near this point. After 
crossing, the road takes up the hill 
and does not strike the river again 
for five miles. In the distance there 
are one or two bad hills, equally as 
steep as any we have crossed. Also 
a fine creek, about one mile from the 
river, where we camped for the night. 
The valley is small but quite beauti- 
ful, at the head some twenty miles 
from us there is located the largest 
Indian village of the Sknake Tribe, 
containing two thousand persons. 

Travelled twenty miles. 

We set out Tuesday morning be- 
fore any of the trains in the valley, 
and crossed to the river’s bottom, dis- 
tance four miles, where we found ex- 
cellent road. Passed this morning a 
few lodges of the Sknakes’, situated 
near the margin of the river to the 
left side of the road. Also saw three 
traders here, one of whom has a wife 
and children and is of the Mormon 
faith, the other is from White City, 
Tennessee. After driving twelve 
miles we rested near a _ beautiful 
stream of mountain water, for a few 
hours. 

Again set out and crossing a num- 
ber of small fine watered streams, we 
drove about ten miles to excellent 
grass about one mile to the right of 
the road on a fine stream. The fine 
srass induced us to believe our mules 
perfectly safe, without being 
“staked,” but we discovered our mis- 
take about ten o’clock, when we were 
aroused by the running of the whole 
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stock and the cries of the guard. All 
immediately gave chase and in about 
one and a half miles, one of the Steels 
and myself, succeeded in out-running 
them and turning them toward the 
camp. I had run the whole distance 
in my stocking feet, without hat, coat 
or jacket and at my fastest, so when I 
found myself ahead I was nearly 
“done out.” It was with difficulty I 
could draw my breath, and the excru- 
ciating pain in my breast, accompa- 
nied by the sickness of the stomach 
alarmed me no little, as to the results. 
I was little fit to stand guard in a few 
hours aiter returning to camp, much 
less the part of the preceeding watch, 
as [ was awakened by Taylor one 
hour before the time, through mis- 
take. My partners did not discover 
the mistake untill too late and the fact 
of their doing so, very inadvertently 
induced us to stand untill the expira- 
tion of our regular time. 

At seven o'clock Wednesday, we 
found ourselves ready to start and 
soon reached the road, which run up 
the hill some distance from the river, 
crossing many small creeks. We 
drove twelve miles for noon feed, to 
very ordinary grass, near or rather 
between two small branches running 
from the mountains to the river. . 

Again hitched up and drove eight 
miles to the bank of the river about 
one half mile east of the Steamboat 
Spring, and next one mile from the 
Soda or Beer Springs. I visited the 
Soda Springs, about one mile north 
of the road and found the water effer- 
vescing in a hole some three feet deep 
in a solid rock. ‘The water tastes ex- 
actly like Seidlitz Powder, and acts 
with the bowels in the same way. 
They are guite a curiosity and one 
may consider himself well repaid for 
the trouble of visiting them. The 
Steamboat Spring is a few feet of the 
rivers edge, and is named from the 
resemblance it has to the puffing of a 
Steamboat, though to me it has the 
resemblance more to the acting of 
water heated in a kettle. The water 
is quite warm and unfit for use. 


Memnirs of a Gold Seeker in “ Horty-nine” 


Thursday we left camp quite late 
and drove to the turn of the road to 
Oregon via Fort Hall, where we con- 
cluded to take a left hand trail which 
would carry us through the moun- 
tains to the St. Mary’s river, thereby 
cutting off many miles. 

The road passed near an old crater, 
which at once accounted for the vol- 
Canic appearance of the country 
around us. After leaving the Ore- 
gon road, no water is to be found on 
the road for less than fourteen miles, 
where there is a stream of exceeding 
cold water, where it would be nice for 
all emigrants to rest as fine grass is 
on the surrounding hills. 

We rested a few hours and then 
drove four miles to a still larger 
stream, where we found excellent 
grass. Many Indians were in camp 
this evening wanting to trade. Here 
for the first time I witnessed the filthy 
practice among them, so often men- 
tioned by travellers, that of eating 
their vermin. They pick them from 
their heads and cooly thrust them in- 
to their mouths; after witnessing this 
I could not speak or suffer them to 
approach me. 

We set out early Friday and drove 
twelve miles before noon to a fine 
branch, about three miles from camp 
we struck the creek we camped on, 
where we watered, as we would not 
find water for eight miles, and were 
very agreeably surprised to find a fine 
spring at the foot of the hill. 

Vhile approaching the Spring, a 
man came running into camp at full 
speed, shouting at the top of his voice, 
every jump, “Indians.” Some thirty 
or forty rifles were down and that 
many men running in the direction of 
the persuers who only numbered one 
man, who had galloped in the direc- 
tion of the White man to shake hands 
with him. A small party of Panacks 
were near the hills across the swamp. 
The road was very good, no difficulty 
whatever in passing. We drove ten 
miles to good water, making twenty 
miles in all. 


Saturday, 28th. The number of 
trains near us compelled us to start 
early and crossing only one water 
course, we drove fifteen miles to 
another fine one, where the grass was 
good and we concluded to remain for 
the day. In the evening I washed 
my dirty clothes, which is the most 
disagreeable part of the trip. 

The fine grass and water and the 
excessive fatigue of our mules, to- 
gether with our inclination to rest on 
Sunday, readily determined us to re- 
main at our Camp untill Monday. 

The day was quite sultry and I 
spent the most of it sleeping. Many 
trains were passing which would not 
reach water that night, as an Indian 
informed me it was ten miles from 
water to water. 

We set out early Monday morning 
and found the road crossed one hill 
and then turning short off to the right, 
ascends for several miles very grad- 
ually, when a short but steep place 
presented itself. Soon we crossed it 
and found ourselves on the summit 
of a very steep hill, which we found 
quite difficult to descend. 

We crossed many fine valleys, but 
did not reach water untill four 
oclock, when we found five fine 
springs. There had been near two 
hundred waggons at this ground the 
night before and the grass was eaten 
off short, so we took our mules to 
grass about one mile from camp. 
Travelled twenty seven miles. 

Set out quite early Tuesday morn- 
ing and drove six miles, where we 
found that there was no water for 
fifteen miles, so we filled our vessels, 
but had not gone far when we learned 
that a fine creek was five miles in ad- 
vance of us, where unhitched and fed 
our mules. Again set out and drove 
down the ravine ten miles where we 
found fine grass on the bank of the 
creek. Many springs are to be found 
on the road at distances ranging from 
three to five miles apart. 

Wednesday we set out early and 
drove fifteen miles to a small but fine 
watered creek, for noon feed. Four 
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miles from camp we left the ravine 
or cannon we had been travelling in 
for two days and struck across the 
uplands, twelve miles to water. 

We set out again after three hours 
rest and drove across a dry, sandy 
and barren piece of land, five miles to 
a fine creek, rather the Raft River, 
then went up the creek three miles, 
and crossed where we camped near 
the junction of the Fort Hall and 
Cut-off roads Making twenty one 
miles, and one hundred and twenty 
miles on the distance of the Cut-off. 
The road most certainly is in a more 
direct course and will also compare 
with the road via Fort Hall, for many 
miles it is a little south west in its 
direction and is in fine order lying in 
cannons where nature has done 
everything for a natural road. There 
are but two hills on the entire road 
that are bad ones, they are not so 
troublesome as those on the Sublet 
Cut-off though. Taking everything 
together the road is excellent and will 
save to the emigrants at least three 
days travell with teams. We passed 
through in six days travell while 
many trains were twelve days in go- 
ing by Fort Hall. 

At sunrise on Thursday morning 
we commenced our days journey and 
when we reached the foot of the 
dividing ridge, between Humbolt and 
Raft, we learned that there was no 
grass or water for twelve miles, so 
we concluded to stay at the creek 
where three fine but small springs put 
out and feed our mules. We again 
set out and commenced the gradual 
ascent of the ridge and in three hours 
were at the summit, then turning a 
more westerly course, we descended 
as gradually as we had ascended, into 
a fine valley where we found plenty 
of water at three places, from two 
to four miles apart. The “Dividing 
Ridge” bears a striking resemblance 
to the famous South Pass in the 
Rocky Mountains. I found small 
particles of Gold in one of the creeks 
we crossed, but think that no great 
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quantities are to be found. Drove 
eighteen miles. 

Friday we made a late start in the 
morning and drove ten miles into a 
valley where we found water to the 
right hand of the road. The grass is 
excellent and well suited for horses. 

Again set out and drove eight miles 
to the head of the creek that puts out 
from the Narrows. The road is very 
dusty and the day was exceedingly 
warm. Just as you leave the valley 
and enter the Narrows, you will finda 
fine large spring. While at this place 
three waggons of the Dayton Ohio 
Company came up, having travelled 
via Salt Lake, of which they speak 
in glowing terms. 

Mc-Clure, Miarrot, Edmondson, 
Flint, Broadwell and Tingley are 
among the number and will travell 
with us. 

Saturday, 4th, of August. In the 
morning we set out early and crossed 
the ridge to Goose creek, about six 
miles. 

The road is very bad and at one hill 
we were compelled to let the waggon 
down with ropes. We _ travelled 
about seven miles down the creek, 
where we stopped to feed our mules 
near where the Dayton Company 
erazed. In the afternoon we started 
and had not driven more than three 
miles when we broke the hounds of 
the waggon in the crossing of a rut 
or gully, near a Sulpher Spring. 
About two hours was lost in repair- 
ing them, and the road being in fine 
order, we drove five miles where we 
reached the Dayton Company and 
camped for the night on the banks of 
the creek. 

Sunday being the day of rest, we 
concluded to remain at our camp un- 
till Monday. The Dayton Company 
started at daylight and we had to do 
the same Monday, in order to over- 
take them this week. The day is 
quite breezy and threatens rain. We 
all heartily wish it may fall in tor- 
rents, 
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Monday at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing the mules were brought in and 
one hour after we were ready to tray- 
ell. We had only driven about three 
miles when the waggon belonging to 
Steel and Brothers (who have been 
travelling with us from a short dis- 
tance this side of Ft. Laramie) cap- 
sized in crossing a deep ravine full of 
water. The driver drove too far to 
the right and all fell off a bank, four 
feet into the water. Fortunately 
nothing was hurt and a short time 
only elapsed before all was restored 
to proper order and the waggon 
crossed by hand. 

We travelled up this creek, ten 
miles, passing on the way many ox 
trains, when we left it and com- 
menced a gradual ascent for several 
miles on a barren country. No grass 
was any where to be found and less 
water. This state of things com- 
pelled us to move on slowly untill we 
Should reach water, which we did 
about thirteen miles from the Goose 
Creek. The springs were of the pur- 
est water, but not cool as their ap- 
pearance would indicate, yet not hot 
enough to entitle them to the name 
eiven them—Hot Springs. As the 
grass at the springs had been eaten 
up, we drove five miles to the four 
springs on the left of the road, where 
grass was very poor. The water is 
very cool and refreshing. Many 
companies were near us that night. 
We passed one hundred and three 
teams, going twenty eight miles. 

Tuesday. Set out and drove twenty 
three miles to good grass and water, 
where our mules fed themselves to 
their satisfaction. Again drove in 
the afternoon fourteen miles to a fine 
spring near a Company from Arkan- 
sas, In which was Dr. Powell of East 
Tennessee. Also met with a young 
man formerly of Burk County, North 
Carolina, who was nursing a young 
man just at deaths door, with con- 
sumption, named Duc Chandler of 
Yancey County, North Carolina, and 
a son of Lew Chandler of that County 
and State. 


He was attacked with Cholera and 
the exposure brought a relapse and 
finally turned to Typhoid Fever and 
Consumption, which will result in his 
death before many hours. He was 
insensible and could not observe any 
person. We drove twenty seven 
miles. 

Wednesday we set out at sunrise 
and drove to the head of the valley, 
about ten miles, where there is a fine 
spring and water for the stock and 
where we supplied ourselves with a 
sufficiency to do us across the hills 
eight miles to a branch of St. Mary’s 
river, where we found a fine cold 
spring and excellent grass. 

After resting two hours we again 
set out and entering the Cannon, we 
crossed the creek nine times, many of 
the places being exceedingly difficult 
to pass. The ox trains being very 
slow in crossing, detained us till after 
night in reaching the valley where we 
found a company from Tennessee, 
consisting of Henley, Bagby, Love- 
less, Stone and Sevier and Russell, 
who kindly directed us to the best 
erass. Having crossed the creek and 
the worst part of the crossing after 
night, we broke a bolt connecting the 
tongue of the waggon to the hounds. 
Made twenty eight miles. 

Thursday we made a late start, ow- 
ing to the fatigue of ourselves and 
mules, yet in plenty of time to over- 
take our Tennessee friends, in ten 
miles, near water and good grass, 
where we stopped to feed. Here Mr. 
Sevier gave us some yeast, for bread, 
which will be a treat. Again set out 
and drove ten miles to St. Marys 
River, coming in from the North and 
which has some flow of water. 

The grass in the valley is of the 
finest and most nutritious kind, but 
water is scarce. Distance, during the 
day—twenty miles. 

Friday we left camp late and drove 
ten miles to a fine camping place near 
the river. Crossing the hills twice 
to-day, neither more than one mile 
stretch, across the hill. The road ts 
very dusty and the mules quite fa- 
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tigued. The appearance of the coun- 
try is as barren as one could expect. 
Drove twenty miles. 

Saturday, 11th. In the morning 
after the trains had started I re- 
mained at camp untill the waggons 
from Dayton Ohio came up, when I 
was not a little surprised to find Wm. 
H. Smith, of Dayton, in the Com- 
pany. He was an Engineer on the 
Miami Canal, when I contracted ac- 
quaintance with him. He informed 
me that the Sidney Company was be- 
hind us, having taken the Ft. Hall 
road. I was sorry to learn this, as I 
had anticipated much pleasure in see- 
ing them. After a very agreeable 
confab with Mr. Smith, I left him and 
rode forward to overtake the Com- 
pany, which I succeeded in doing in 
two hours, having travelled twelve 
miles in the morning, 

After resting three hours we set 
out and drove eight miles to fine grass 
near the mouth of Thomas’s Fork, of 
St. Marys, where we remained untill 
morning. Drove twenty miles. 

Sunday, 12th of August 1849. The 
evening before we had determined to 
travell on Sunday, in order to keep in 
advance of the ox trains we are 
already ahead of, but the fine grass 
near by renders it a matter of neces- 
sity to suffer the mules to graze. We 
were this day invited to attend 
preaching at the camp of the “Union 
Band,” of Illinois, about one mile 
above us on the creek. This was an 
opportunity that one had not met 
with lately and we very gladly availed 
ourselves of it. The preacher was 
the Rev. Mr. Rumston, of the Metho- 
dist Denomination, but from his ser- 
mon, one would be greatly puzzled 
to discern the difference between his 
doctrine and that held by the Univer- 
salists. 

He argued that “Adam and the 
Old Lady” did not die a Spiritual 
death, when they transgressed, but 
only disobeyed the Commandments 
yet would have suffered a temporal 
death, had not God promised that 
“the sin of woman should bruise the 
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serpents head,” thereby attempting to 
prove that every person from Adam 
down to the present day had been 
saved, “if not his text is false,” be- 
cause it pronounces him a Savior of 
all man-kind. Taking the sermon 
and the preacher altogether (for that 
is the way we come to any conclusion 
on the plains) it was a very poor ex- 
cuse, even for the season and the Lat- 
itude. I had not patience to hear him 
out, and left the place about one half 
hour before he finished. This is the 
second Minister I have seen En Route 
for the new El Dorado and I have 
lost confidence in them in exact pro- 
portion to my acquaintance with 
them. 

Gold is there only topic and bears a 
great contrast to the teaching of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. The day was one 
of exceeding pleasure, just sufficient 
breeze afloat to make it comfortable 
and the sun warm and agreeable, 
though not sultry and hot. Many ox 
teams passed and went slowly on. 

Monday. We set out at sunrise 
and travelled eleven miles to grass 
near the river. About four miles 
from camp we came to the fork of 
the road, where we kept the left hand, 
down the river, crossing in the mean 
time the river three times at good 
fords. Passed the Dayton Company, 
to which Mr. McCorkle belonged and 
with whom I rode about five miles 
and talked of Ohio and my friends. 
At noon a Cheyenne Indian came into 
camp and behaved very friendly. 

He showed us the substitute for the 
~Punk and Flint,” which was a piece 
of dried Beech wood inserted in the 
end of an arrow, which was set in a 
hole to fit it in a piece of wood of 
same kind and then by friction, fire 
was set to dry earth, which was first 
put in a notch at the side of the hole. 
Again drove ten miles to the hill 
where the road turns to the right and 
strikes the river in twenty miles, 
About ten miles from this turn of the 
road will be found several fine 
springs, but little grass for stock. 
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Early Tuesday morning the mules 
were driven in and hitched up in 
order we might have the early part 
of the day to cross the “Stretch.” 
Just as we were starting one of our 
Company took all his baggage out of 
the waggon, with the determination 
of leaving us. Nothing was said to 
induce him to remain, as he was a 
very disagreeable man, though one 
lost much by suffering him to leave 
us after coming so far. He and 
Haines had disagreed on the day be- 
fore and not a day preceeding that 
for the last two months, but he was 
quarreling with some one of the Com- 
pany. None of us bid him goode- 
bye, as we had but a poor opinion of 
him. 

We travelled twenty two miles to 
where we struck the river and cross- 
ing we continued down five miles to 
good grass, where we stopped for the 
night. No grass is to be found near 
the river where you strike it. The 
dust was almost unendurable in the 
Cannon, having had nothing to equal 
it since leaving the states. Drove 
twenty seven miles. 

Wednesday we set out at daylight 
and drove fifteen miles for noon feed, 
on the river bank. The mules were 
very much jadded to-day, caused I 
think by eating bullrushes, on the pre- 
ceeding night. Stone drove for the 
first time since leaving the states 
and performed the duty of waggoner 
admirably. 

In the afternoon we drove eight 
miles to fine feed on the river. There 
is nO grass of account on the river for 
fifteen miles after the road from the 
stretch. The Indians are also very 
troublesome here, having stolen many 
cattle from trains last here. 

Eight Indians have been killed by 
the Whites, in the last fortnight and 
I much fear they will become more 
troublesome than ever. Distance on 
Wed. twenty three miles. Met In- 
glesby, of Urbana. 

At sunrise on Thursday, we left 
camp and drove thirteen miles to 
ordinary grass on the river. While 


nooning to-day a shower came up but 
did nothing scarcely but threaten to 
rain very hard. Our mules are much 
better, but the horses of the Messrs, 
Steele are still affected, so much so, 
that it is with difficulty they travell. 
Owing to these horses being so jad- 
ded, we did not start from noon feed 
untill three o’clock and then drove 
twelve miles, to good grass. The 
Messrs. Steele did not reach our camp 
that evening, therefore we are alone, 
and will not have them with us on the 
end of our journey. We all regret- 
ted leaving them as they were careful 
and steady men, and agreed with us 
in our travelling better than any we 
have met on the road, but we could 
not think of loosing time in waiting 
for their horses to recruit. 

Late Friday morning we started 
and drove twelve miles for noon rest. 
The country is very barren and only 
in a few places is any grass to be 
found. The Rheumatism has re- 
turned on me with greater pain than 
ever, and it is with much difficulty 
that I can walk. After three hours 
rest we again set out and travell thir- 


teen miles to very good grass, near 


the pass in the hills. 

Saturday, 18th. We made a very 
late start and drove through the pass 
in the hills, about five miles, where 
there is no grass or water. 

At eleven o’clock we reached fine 
grass, after travelling twelve miles. 
Grass is very scarce on the part of 
the road we passed over. We let our 
mules eat to their content and then 
set out and drove six miles, near a 
large train, where we were so fortu- 
nate as to find excellent grass. 

Sunday morning we concluded to 
rest untill two o'clock, when we 
would drive a short distance. The 
day was beautiful, but the night was 
exceedingly cold, with a heavy frost 
on the ground. At the time agreed 
on we were ready to leave camp and 
soon were off at a fine rate, Dr. Stone 
driving. He drove eight miles, when 
we stopped near two waggons from 
Missouri, one of the men formerly 
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from Washington County, East Ten- 
nessee, 

The grass is very good across the 
river, but wood is unusually scarce 
and the ford is very deep and difficult 
to cross. 

The Evening much resembled the 
quiet Sunday Evening that we were 
accustomed to have at home with our 
friends. We often think of home and 
the many friends we have left, but at 
no time does the feeling make such 
an impression on one’s mind as ona 
beautiful Sabbath Evening, when the 
same stillness prevails over every 
thing. We often wish ourselves at 
home and with the permission of 
Providence, we will gratify that wish 
at no very distant day, at least so 
soon as we can in a measure fill our 
pockets with the “Dust.” 

Monday we drove twelve miles and 
found excellent grass on the oppo- 
site side of the river where we fed 
our mules three hours. Then started 
and drove six miles to very poor 
grass, but we could not do better, and 
we must be content. Distance eigh- 
teen miles. 

Tuesday. Our long journey is 
nearing the end and with feverish ex- 
citement we sleep and eat. 

We started early and drove four 
miles to the forks of the road, where 
we took the right bank, leading over 
the hills fourteen miles to water. 
The road is very direct and level. 

We did not stop at noon as we had 
no grass or water, but drove through 
to the river and down the same two 
miles, where we rested our stock on 
poor grass. 

Wednesday. It was with difficulty 
we rested, and on Wednesday at one 
o'clock A. M. we geared up and 
started on our road, driving about 
two miles when we came to the forks 
of the road, the left being the old road 
to California, going into the same 
through the great pass in the moun- 
tains and the right leading further 
north, near Mud Lake and striking 
the head of Feather river. The ma- 
jority of the emigrants having taken 
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this road we concluded to try the ex- 
periment and soon commenced as- 
cending the gradual slope to the pass 
in the mountain. After travelling 
about fourteen miles we found ex- 
cellent water on our left, about one 
mile from the road, where we watered 
our mules and made a pot of coffee. 
Again set out and drove near twenty 
miles when we found a single well on 
our right, but could not obtain any 
for our mules and soon we were off 
for the twenty five mile stretch, but 
had not travelled more than one mile 
when we were very agreeably disap- 
pointed in finding five wells with an 
abundant supply for ourselves and 
mules. This in a great measure will 
enable us to cross the plain easily. 
Dr. Stone took the lines and drove 
untill near daylight, when we con- 
cluded to stop and wait for daylight 
and then drive untill we reached 
water, how far distant, no one knows 
certain. After daybreak and after 
we had a fine sleep which refreshed 
us much we arose and geared up and 
drove six miles to the first hot spring 
where there is but little grass and the 
water so hot that no one can drink it. 
At this place we remained three hours 
and then drove three miles to next 
spring and grass, where we rested a 
few hours and again drove to what is 
known as the Last Hot Spring, about 
four miles, making the distance from 
the forks of the road to the last Hot 
Spring, about seventy miles. The 
Hot Springs are a great curiosity, 
many are warm enough to boil an 
erg in one minute and have the ap- 
pearance of boiling water. When the 
water is cooled it has a very strong 
sulphuric taste, and the animals will 
not drink it. 

At the last Hot Spring I was very 
agreeably surprised in finding Dr. H. 
C, Mann, late of Delaware, Ohio, for- 
merly of Sidney, who I had not met 
in seven years. The Dr. was very 
glad to see me and he and I spent 
many hours in talking of old times in 
Sidney. 


Memoirs of a Gold Serker in “Horty-nine” 


He very kindly furnished me with 
directions respecting the road and the 
probability of a Cut off to be made 
by Mr. Myers who is a few miles in 
advance of us. This information in- 
duced us to travell slowly in order to 
take advantage of this change of the 
road. 

Friday we set out and drove eight 
miles when we found a road diverg- 
ing to the left, which we followed 
about a mile and found a fine spring, 
where we halted and grazed in ordi- 
nary grass. The water is strongly 
impregnated with sulphur. In the 
afternoon we drove twelve miles to 
fine grass and water, also found 
Myers’ train, surrounded with about 
two hundred teams, awaiting him to 
make the Cut Off. At this place we 
found the Dayton Ohio Company, 
that had left us on Goose Creek, 
three weeks since. 

Saturday. We concluded to re- 
main in camp and recruit our mules 
in the fine grass. We met several 
friends among the trains and we en- 
joyed the rest, but await the Cut Off 
with great excitement. 


Sunday found me quite unwell, 
caused by drinking so much water at 
the Hot Springs. I was entirely too 
unwell to move and we lay still. The 
Dayton Company remained and we 
will drive together, from here to the 
mines. Broadwell to be the Captain. 

We crossed the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains on the morning of the 
thirty first of August, and camped 
near a small creek, about three miles 
from the summit. The east side is 
steep and the road in places sandy 
and rocky. It is about one mile from 
the base to the summit, by the road 
on the east side, and three quarters 
of a mile on the west. The moun- 
tains are covered with the finest pine 
timber I ever saw. 

The pressing duties, from the above 
place to the mines, prevented me from 
attending to my memorandum and I 
reluctantly gave it up. 


Jno. E. Brown. 


Note: The travellers were living 
in great excitement and within a few 
days the mines were reached. 


Biographical Note by Mrs. Katie E. Blood of Parkersburg, West Virginia, the daughter of the late 
Honorable John Evans Brown 


My father, John Evans Brown, the 
writer of the foregoing journal, was 
born in Lewiston, Pennsylvania, in 
1827, and was twenty-two years of 
age when he started from Asheville, 
North Carolina, on the hazardous 
journey across the American Conti- 
nent to the Pacific. His boyhood and 
schoo] days were spent in Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. Huis youth was passed 
at Dickinson College, and later in the 
study of law. and medicine, until ill 
health led him to an out-of-door life 
in Ohio and North Carolina. It was 
while recuperating in the vigorous 
open air that he became a surveyor 
and started for the gold fields of Cali- 
fornia in 1849. Leaving the Pacific 
and going to Australia, he married, 
in 1859, Miss Theresa Peacock, 
daughter of Captain J. Jenkins Pea- 


cock, of Sydney, New South Wales. 
In 1863, they removed to New Zea- 
land, and it was here that he became 
a member of Parliament and a cabinet 
member. It was while he was Min- 
ister of Education that free schools 
and compulsory education were adopt- 
ed. He returned to the United States 
by South America in 1884 and died 
at his home “Zealandia,” in Ashville, 
North Carolina, in 1895. For those 
who are interested in American gene- 
alogy, and may find that their ances- 
tral lines connect with my father’s, I 
will state that he frequently spoke of 
his grandfather being an officer in the 
American Revolution, a member of 
the early judicial system of the na- 
tion, and a member of Congress, 
while two of the same lineage signed 


the Declaration of Independence. 
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wrre Ruled by the Shrewd Gand of a Scion of the Rich 
Srotch AlcGillivrays at the Gime of the American Rewoliution vt 
Che Refuge of Princess Charlotte, the Daughter-in-lam of Peter the Great 


HARRY LINCOLN SAYLER 


Cricaeo, In tmors 


Member of the Illinois Historical Society—The Chicago Historical Society— 
The Louisiana State Historical Association—Alumnus of 
De Pauw University of Indiana 


HIS search for the lost 
capital of a powerful na- 
tion of aboriginal Amer- 
icans, who were ruled by 
the son of an ancient 
Scotch family, is one of 
the most interesting ven- 

tures into a neglected bypath in Amer- 

ican history. The investigator has 
followed the trail of the forgotten 
glory of the great Creek Indians, who 
held sway over the South along the 
borders of the gulf, controlling the 
trade with the Mississippi Valley, 
searching for traces of the years when 
the versatile Alexander McGillivray 
held them under his will and forced 
three nations—Spain, Great Britain 
and America—to bow to his man- 
dates and throw gold into his coffers. 

The explorer tells in his narrative 
of this man in whose veins flowed the 
blood of four different nationalities, 

and all of them were indelibly im- 

pressed on his personality. He had 

the polished urbanity of his French 
genealogy; the duplicity of his Span- 
ish ancestry; the cool sagacity of his 
wealthy Scotch father, and the cun- 
ning of the American aborigine. An 
imposing man, six feet in height, 
sparely built and remarkably erect, his 
face was handsome and strong, with 
high forehead, indicative of force, 
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It is the remarkable revelation of a 
well educated youth who left the 
counting-house where he was em- 
ployed in Savannah, Georgia, to mak- 
ing himself “emperor” of the Creek 
Indians, entering into diplomatic re- 
lations with Great Britain, Spain, and 
the new American Nation for the 
favor of his subjects, turning them 
over successively to each of the na- 
tions. After closing his deal with 
Great Britain, he presided over his 
tribes in the uniform of a British colo- 
nel; when in the Spanish service, he 
wore the military uniforms of that 
nation; after turning the Creeks over 
fo the United States he wore the uni- 
form of a brigadier-general of the 
American Navy, while his independ- 
ent costume was a mixture of Indian 
and American garments. He always 
traveled with two servants, one a ne- 
ero and the other a half-blood. He 
had at least two wives and accumu- 
lated much wealth, having received 
$100,000 for property confiscated by 
Georgia authorities, beside the profits 
of his annual importations and trade 
with the Creeks. At the time of his 
death he owned several extensive 
plantations, sixty negroes, three hun- 
dred head of cattle, and a large stock 
of horses. It is of this strange char- 
acter in American annals, and recent 
researches in his fallen empire, that 
the story in these pages relates. 


Americas Land of Romance Che South 


HE memory of old times in 
the South, especially in 
those ancient towns of 
St. Augustine, Mobile 
and New Orleans, takes 
one back to the old days 
of gallantry when the 

French grandee and the Spanish cay- 
alier made America a land of romance. 
America without its Southland would 
be a nation without its sunshine. The 
snowbound Northland has endowed 
American history with its indomitable 
energy and its vigorous action, but it 
is under the Southern skies, with the 
fragrance of orange blossoms and 
magnolias, that we find the true love 
of life. 

I like to wander through the by- 
paths of forgotten American history ; 
through the hills and valleys where, in 
the first days of the Western Conti- 
nent,adventurous men and courageous 
women “blazed the path for civiliza- 
tion.” 

I have always had a longing to bet- 
ter know that strange old scion of a 
wealthy Scotch family, Alexander 
McGillivray, who, rather than live in 
luxury on the ancient family estate in 
Scotland, cast his lot with the aborigi- 
nal Americans, became the chief of 
the powerful tribe of Creek Indians 
who ruled the Southland, and held 
under ‘his sway ten thousand savage 
Warriors. 

This love for adventure in the by- 
paths of American history has taken 
men down to old Alabama, where, in 
the village of Wetumpka and along 
the banks of the Little Tallasee, I have 
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strolled,as did McGillivray in the days - 


when he threw his savage tribesmen 
against American Independence. 

I went to Wetumpka to find traces 
of this remarkable character, who, one 
hundred and eighteen years ago, made 
a triumphal journey from Little Talla- 
see, through Guilford, Richmond, 
Fredericksburg and Philadelphia, to 
personally confer with Washington, 
the first president of the United 
States, regarding the future of his 
savage followers. I wanted to talk 


with the natives about him and listen 
to their legends which I believe they 
must have heard from the lips of their 
fathers and grandfathers. Instead 
of the flavor of the French occupation 
of old Fort Toulouse, I found only 
fond recollections of General Jackson 
and Fort Jackson; instead of sotve- 
nirs of the days when beautiful Creek 
Indian girls were infatuating the 
hardy Scotch and English traders 
from the Carolinas, I found only the 
vacant lots where once cotton ware- 
houses and brick stores had stood; 
instead of pride in the historic Indian 
towns of Little Tallasee and the Hick- 
ory Ground and a glory in the diplo- 
macy of Wetumpka’s first citizen— 
the French, Scotch-Creek, Alexander 
McGillivray—I found all the ancient ~ 
glory attached to the time when 
30,000 bales of cotton passed through 
Wetumpka annually. I found that if 
you want the real history of Wet- 
umpka, you must take it there with 
you. 

But the ancient seat of McGilli- 
vray’s power is still there and the 
present Wetumpka is a village of 
1,500 inhabitants. Putting aside its 
romance, one will find the place both 
curious and picturesque, with wide, 
winding streets, tree-lined and un- 
paved, with old-fashioned houses that 
tell at once of a half-century that 
has gone. There is no sign of mod- 
ernity; nor is there shop or store on 
the meandering main street that leads 
to the bridge crossing the Coosa. 
Here the modern Wetumpka comes in 
sight at the other end of a toll-bridge, 
a relic of ancient days. 


When Wetumpka was the 
Cotton Mart of Old Alabama 


Where the new Wetumpka lies, the 
Coosa river makes a half-circle bend 
to turn the dying foothills of the 
Appalachian mountain range which 
rise behind the town, in almost moun- 
tain heights, pine-clad and dark with 
deep forest growth. Around these 
and below the town the Coosa roars 
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Menorws of the Gulf and the Mississippi 


and tumbles over its rocks—‘Tum- 
bling Water” the Indians called it— 
and between this ceaseless but varying 
songz of the water and the overhang- 
ing forest shades one gets the flavor 
of Wetumpka, which is something 
more than comes from mere pictur- 
esqueness. It is suggestive at once 
of the first days of American history 
and one need go no further to know 
why it was here that the most power- 
ful of Southern Indians made their 
home; why this place early became 
the focus of travel and trade that 
swept southward around the Appa- 
lachians and why it was here that the 
French came from Mobile to get a 
erip on the real wealth of colonial 
America—things now forgotten by 
all, even by old man Robinson, who 
has been keeping the bridge for forty 
years. To this modern veteran the 
bridge is the institution of Wetumpka ; 
indeed, its history is an economic tale 
of interest, and the old bridge-keeper 
bothers himself no more with history 
than will cover the time when old 
Wetumpka was the cotton mart for 
all this part of Alabama. 

In those days—in the forties and 
fifties of the last century—wharves 
and warehouses lined the river front 
for, below the Coosa’s rocks that end 
sharply at the bridge, there is naviga- 
ble water down the Coosa to the Ala- 
bama and so to Montgomery and 
Mobile. But when the railroads 
came and made a square of steel about 
the old town, it died; the warehouses 
and stores of brick were torn down 
and transported on flat-boats to 
appear again in some of the business 
blocks of Montgomery, and now there 
is not even a landing-place left on the 
river-bank. Where the stores once 
stood are empty lots and here and 
there, back from the river among the 
trees, are old homes whose white col- 
umns and gardens tell of wealth and 
mid-century pleasures. Nowadays, 
where the old landings once cut into 
the Coosa’s swirl, there is a new 
gigantic concrete lock, the first of 
twenty or more that the government 
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is to build on the upper Coosa to turn 
its “Tumbling Waters” into steam- 
boat depths, and to rob Wetumpka of 
its song on the river, without which. 
they say, its people could neither sleep 
nor take pleasure in life and from the 
changing notes of which they read the 
promise of the next day’s weather. 
But these locks belong to trade and 
commerce—not to the Wetumpka that 
was the Little Tallasee of Fort Tou- 
louse days. 

To this story of commerce belongs 
a description of the pressed brick 
stores and concrete sidewalks that are 
now to be seen in the New Wetumpka ; 
and there also might be found the 
chronicles of a new agricultural com- 
munity builded on the old cotton 
fields. 

On the morning, not long ago, that 
I started out to see historic Wet- 
umpka it rained. The night had 
been passed in a comfortable board- 
ing-house on the mountain-side above 
the town, where the song of the Coosa 
rose most soothingly after an old- 
fashioned supper of hot bread, and 
where the new moon fell among the 
pine-trees that hid the still town be- 
low. The colored boy who directed 
the surrey in which I started down 
the river for Fort Jackson knew the 
way to that place and no more. We 
followed the main Montgomery road 
for about two miles and there took 
the plantation roads along the river. 
The mud and the rain were most un- 
pleasant, but after four miles, when 
we reached the ruins of the old Tou- 
louse Plantation, these were forgot- 
ten, for we were getting on to his- 
toric ground. The place, now owned 
by J. G. Crommelin, a young man, 
had recently been razed by fire, and 
only a tall chimney and a garden-path 
of rose told of a fine home destroyed. 
On this estate—perhaps a mile below 
the old home place and a hundred 
yards from the big bluff of the Coosa 
—stands all that is to be seen to-day 
of Fort Jackson, now so called, the 
one-time post of Fort Toulouse of 
Bienville’s days. 


America’s Dand of Romance & The South 


Early Wealth of the Gulf 
States and Mississippi Valley 


When the English and Scotch trad- 
ers on the Atlantic Coast first began 
to appreciate the wealth of the Gulf 
Coast and the profit of traffic with the 
Indians of the Mississippi Valley, 
early in the eighteenth century, they 
scught out the trails that led thither 
around the southern foothills of the 
Appalachian Mountains. Some of 
the hardier traders and pioneers 
braved the dangers of the Tennessee 
and Kentucky mountain passes, but 
most of the wiser ones preferred the 
Southern paths. These all led to the 
Coosa or the Talapoosa rivers and so 
t> their junction where they make the 
navigable Alabama river, down which 
it was easy enough to drift to Mobile. 
Here had already settled the Creek 
Indians, drawn thither, no doubt, by 
the same reasons, as the point was the 
Icgical strategic location. As traders 
discovered this, the French in Mobile 
realized that if they were to hold 
the country of the Tombigbee basin 
for their own uses, they must occupy 
it. Young Bienville was, therefore, 
sent north with a flotilla of flat-boats 
from Mobile in 1722, and Fort Tou- 
louse was erected, a typical stockade, 
with a cannon at each corner, on the 
highest ground between the Coosa 
and Talapoosa rivers, from whose 
walls the valleys of the Alabama and 
its two tributaries could be seen 
stretching like three silver ribbons 
into the primeval forests, for in those 
days they say the waters were clear 
and not red with the clay of later 
cotton clearings. Here Captain 
Marchand was left to care for the 
French future; to make friends with 
the Indians and to begin the history 
of Wetumpka. 


Historic Landmarks of the 
First Days in the Sunny South 


Most of that which may be de- 
scribed as the romance of Wetumpka 
came from Captain Marchand, his In- 


dian sweetheart, and Fort Toulouse, 


although the only thing to recall the 
stockade of that day at the present 
time is the name which has been given 
the plantation on which it is found. 
After Captain Marchand came 
another commander—and another ro- 
mance, when the sad story of the 
Princess Charlotte drifted to the for- 
est wilds for a time—and then the 
English, and finally the rehabilitation 
of the abandoned and ruined stock- 
ade by General Jackson in his war on 
the Creeks in the very heart of their 
land. That is why it is only Fort 
Jackson now with no memory of Cap- 
tain Marchand and Sehoy, his Creek 
bride, or of Captain d’Aubant and his 
Princess Charlotte. How completely 
these real romances have passed away 
with neither tangible trace remaining 
of the settings in which they were en- 
acted, nor even of recollection to re- 
call that here real history was made 
(even if it did not get itself on for- 
mal record) is almost pathetic. It is 
only Fort Jackson now, and not a 
sign of it remains other than that to 
be found in irregular mounds and ex- 
cavations. Large trees grow where 
once Jackson’s magazine stood, and 
standing among these, fancy alone 
can conjecture that which was. On 
the left, as one faces the south, a 
dense forest hides the nearby Tala- 
poosa, but on the right, and closer, the 
Coosa runs in sight at the base of a 
high bluff. 


Charlotte, Wife of Son of Peter 
the Great, in New Orleans 


Something more of Captain March- 
and and this Sehoy bride I will relate 
later, but here there should be a line 
concerning his successor, the Cheva- 
lier d’Aubant and his royal sweet- 
heart. The story is too long for com- 
plete telling—it is an unsolved enigma 
of history anyway—but that d’Au- 
bant, who loved and won Charlotte, 
the wife of Alexis, son of Peter the 
Great, was stationed here some time 
after Marchand, there seems little 
doubt. Whether, after-his flight from 
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Memories of the Gulf and the Mississippi 


Europe to enlist in the French colo- 
nial service, the Princess Charlotte 
followed him to New Orleans, and 
thence to Mobile, and finally up the 
winding and beautiful Tombigbee and 
Alabama rivers to Fort Toulouse, is a 
thine that can never be positively 
known, but more romantic history 
says she did. These pages of half 
fiction and half history say that here, 
indeed, Charlotte came and lived for 
a time, in a cottage made for her near 
the stockade. In fact, it is said that 
some traces of the cottage were dis- 
ccverable in the next century, made 
all the plainer by the fact that one of 
Beinville’s cannon was lying at that 
time before what had been the door 
ot Charlotte’s haven of rest from 
European persecution and a luckless 
marriage. Why she should have 
lived outside the stockade would seem 
to be a question to be answered. The 
possible site of her home is as com- 
pietely lost as are the walls of the old 
fort. 

Just in front of the old fort site, 
and but a few hundred yards away, 
rises a mound, twenty-five feet high. 
They tell us that it was an Indian 
lookout elevation. From its top, cov- 
ered, too, with trees, one gets a real 
view of the two rivers and their junc- 
tion, still beyond in the bigger Ala- 
bama. This same mound stood here, 
doubtless, before Beinville came and 
before Fort Toulouse was built. 
Hereon, before the advent of the 
French, the Creek lookout, no doubt, 
kept watch of the river pathways and 
here the Frenchmen erected their post 
to guard the same channels. Then 
began the passing of the Creek, as his 
vantage point was absorbed by the 
newcomer. This mound and the 
irregularities nearby are all that are 
now left of either Fort Toulouse or 
Fort Jackson. About each, however, 
are evidences in plenty that nearly 
two hundred years have not made 
changes enough to wipe away the 
minor evidences of Indian days, for 
bits of Indian pottery, arrow-heads 
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and even complete stone tomahawk 
heads are to be found in plenty. Now 
and then complete bits of pottery are 
turned up by negro cultivators as they 
plow for cotton, but these attract no 
more attention than a kick aside. 


Indian Arrow and Pottery 
Found on Southern Plantations 


One other thing we found here that 
cannot be eradicated from the soil of 
this part of the world—Alabama hos- 
pitality. While we were filling our 
pockets with Creek arrow-heads there 
arose the baying of hounds and soon 
afterwards a half-dozen negro hands 
came out of the cane-brush with a 
struggling shoat in their possession. 
Following these, a young man ap- 
peared—planter-clad as to boots and 
engaged on a cigarette. It was J. G. 
Cz:ommelin, the owner of the land, 
who was using a wet day to round up 
some stray hogs with a pack of 
hounds. In five minutes he had re- 
eretted that the season was not that 
in which he might offer us a little 
hunting or fishing, and then, apropos 
of Indian remains, he invited us to 
stop at his place on the way back and 
search the outbuildings for anything 
that might appeal to us. But even to 
Mr. Crommelin, a native and an edu- 
cated man, the story of Fort Toulouse 
was not very well-known. It recalled 
to him, however, that a few years be- 
fore, while fishing one day at the base 
of the bluff nearby, he had seen a can- 
non in the bed of the river, which was 
very low at the time. Later, it oc- © 
curred to him to secure and preserve 
this link of the past, but the river had 
risen and the piece had disappeared. 
Since that time he had not been able 
tofinditagain. Since Jackson carried 
no cannon to the rehabilitated fort, 
this was undoubtedly one of Bien- 
ville’s pieces. These old French guns 
were lying about the fort in the mid- 
dle of the last century and one of them 
was taken to Montgomery, where, the 
historian Pickett says, it long marked 
a street corner. 


America's Dand of Romance & Che South 


McGillivray—*The Talleyrand 
of the Forests of the Southland’’ 


Neither the mound at the fort nor 
present Wetumpka mark the site, pos- 
sibly, of the Indian village that was 
the capital of the Creek Nation and 
the settlement with which the first 
French commandant, Marchand, had 
to do. This may have been at a place 
known as the Hickory Ground, on the 
southern limits of the town of Wet- 
umpka, but it was more likely on a 
bend of the Coosa, about four miles 
above Wetumpka—the Little Tallasee 
of Indian and Alabama history. We 
stopped at the outbuildings of Tou- 
louse plantation on the way from Fort 
Jackson, ravenously benefiting by its 
owner's invitation, and then, on the 
way back to town, then to conjecture 
where the Hickory Ground might 
have been. There is no local recol- 
lection of it, and as there is no trace 
of a hickory grove, we probably 
passed over the ground, unnoting the 
place where Washington’s represen- 
tative and English, French and Span- 
ish ambassadors had taken the “black 
drink” with the great chief, McGilli- 
vray, and laid before that ““Talleyrand 
of the forest” their blandishments 
and gold. For the Hickory Ground 


was one ot his homes as Little Talla- 


see was his main one. 


Searching for the Lost Site 
of an Old Southern Village 


Our host of the boarding-house was 
an editor as well; a man read in 
Southern history and of attainments, 
and yet he confessed to an entire un- 
acquaintance of the exact site of Little 
Tallasee. He joined and headed our 
expedition to find this place. The 
afternoon was better than the morn- 
ing, for the rain had cleared away, 
and after the noon meal, in company 
with the editor, R. H. Golson, we set 
out for the vague and uncharted In- 
dian town site. The old men of Wet- 
umpka knew nothing—even patri- 
archal N. W. Green, who had been 
smoking and quarreling with Bridge- 


tender Robinson for upwards of forty 
years and who had lived in Wetumpka 
since 1834, was guiltless of any 
knowledge of Little Tallasee, and he 
had never even heard the name of 
McGillivray. There was a general 
belief that there was an old Indian 
town somewhere up the river near old 
Jim Barnett’s place. And that meant 
on the old Howell Rose plantation. 
It was hoped that Jim might be in 
town, as it was Saturday, and every 
colored man with a team seemed to be 
trafficking or drinking in the village, 
but a round of the place revealed, 
through one of his boys—who was in 
town and who was a man above mid- 
dle age—that Jim was detained at 
home by a sick wife. 


Through the Cotton Country 
in the Good Old Land of Dixie 


From this boy we got the informa- 
tion that enabled us to make a rough 
chart of Jim’s place and we set forth. 
The road leading north from the vil- 
lage runs between rather better look- 
ing plantations than are to be found 
south of the town, and, after passing 
the state penitentiary, which lies just 
outside the limits of Wetumpka, we 
found good cotton country and more 
than one prosperous-looking country 
home. Some four miles from town 
we came to a branch road that our 
chart directed us to follow, and tak- 
ing this toward the hidden Coosa, we 
soon drew up in front of a country 
cabin showing thrift. There were 
some big flower-bushes in the front 
yard under the pine trees, in a grove 
of which we found ourselves, and Jim 
was on the gallery with several silent 
neighbors. With diplomacy, Editor 
Golson began with inquiries as to the 
sick wife, which were received in 
good part, but rather lugubriously, 
and then we switched on to inquiries 
as to the site of the old Indian town. 

Jim was at once another man. The 
geniality that our sympathy was 
warming in him froze into a caution 
that was undoubted! born of many 
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land troubles. He was an old-time 
slave who had belonged to “Marse’”’ 
Howell Rose, and, from renting parts 
of the old place, he had come, in time, 
to own more or less of it and he was 
now cautious to the extreme. He 
squinted at us and knew so little that 
it seemed as if we must be on the 
wrong track. At this stage, I filled 
his pipe with Spillman’s Mixture and 
gave him the can, and we fell to gen- 
eral talk about his fine place. So, by 
degrees, and interspreading our talk 
with proper questions about the sick 
wife, we came back again to old 
“Marse’” Howell Rose and how Jim 
had prospered. Suddenly it inadver- 
tently fell out that the old slave- 
owner was buried back near the old 
Indian “buryin” ground. Then, 
nursed along in this line, it was found 
that the old Indian spring was nearby 
the graveyard at the base of a rise 
in the river bend. Jim knew of no 
town place, but he did know where 
he had found a great deal of pottery 
on the high ground between the 
graveyard and the spring. Finally,he 
recalled that the old Indian chief was 
one McGillivray, who used to have a 
trading-place where the other Indians 
brought him nuts and skins up there 
on the high ground. After another 
pipe of tobacco, the old man relented 
and let down the bars to his cotton 
fields, and, calling three boys, they 
saddled mules and we started after 
them down the cotton field roads on 
the quest of Little Tallasee. 


Discovery of Remains of 
Ancient Creek Nation in Alabama 


After a mile of rectangular follow- 
ing of field fences, we came into a 
pine woods, well within the sound of 
the Coosa. Just within sight of the 
river, below and on the edge of the 
grove, the “buryin’” ground was 
pointed out. Here, according to Jim 
and our guides, the Indians had been 
accustomed to lay away thetr war- 
riors. Whether this referred to the 
Creeks of two hundred years ago or 
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to a more modern tribe, or whether 
the sunken graves were those of 
slaves trom the old Rose place, there 
was no way to know. Beyond the 
graves, a cotton field fell down a slope 
to the Coosa, fringed on the river- 
edge with trees and a thicket of canes 
and reeds. To the right the slope 
wound out nearer to the river, and far 
to the right and on a level with the 
Coosa—sheltered by a few noble pines 
—was a spring “that had always been 
there,’ and which was known as the 
Indian spring. On the top height of 
the slope the ground flattened out into 
an) ideal location for a settlement—a 
little plateau from which the Coosa 
could be seen bending in front like a 
yellow bow glimpsed here and there 
between the shore trees. All about 
were the same Indian signs that we . 
had found at Fort Toulouse—bits of 
pottery, arrow-heads of many kinds 
and many of them in perfect preser- 
vation, particularly the small black 
blow-gun arrow-points. At one time 
this higher ground had no doubt been 
covered with pine trees, as the grave- 
yard now is, and here, we felt certain, 
the great McGillivray had held his 
court and made his home. 

Here it was, no doubt, just at the 
head of the Wetumpka rapids on the 
Coosa—as the town of Wetumpka 
itself is at the bottom of the same 
rapids—and some nine miles above 
the old French fort that the early 
Creeks had their principal towns, and 
here, if that be true, Captain March- 
and wooed and won his Indian wife, 
the mother of Alexander McGillivray. 
These Creeks were a remarkable peo- 
ple, certainly, and no little of the 
blood of our earliest Southern pio- 
neers came from their veins. Per- 
haps something of that which gave 
the Southern man of those days his in- 
dividuality and characteristics came 
from them, for it was not Captain 
Marchand alone who fell a victim to 
the beauties of Little Tallasee; a half- 
dozen of those daring traders who 
came this way early in 1700 saw the 
same dark eyes and graceful forms 
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and lingered to love and become hus- 
bands by the Indian laws. Nor is this 
surmise alone; early history gives us 
their names and the names of their 
children, and it was Pickett himself 
who says that these descendants are 
yet to be found in the valley of the 
Tombigbee. 


The South is Rich in 
Historical American Romance 


Captain Marchand married Sehoy, 
a beautiful girl of the Creeks who be- 
longed to the Tribe of the Wind. 
This tribe it was from whom the 
chiefs were always taken and from 
whom they had been selected since the 
days of Montezuma in Mexico. The 
story of the Creeks and their wander- 
ings from Mexico is a romance in it- 
seli—a genuine American romance, 
full of color and interest and too little 
known. Something of it can be 
found in the narrative of Le Clerc 
Milfort (another European who mar- 
ried into the tribe and who wrote the 
story of his Indian wife’s people as it 
was told to him from beads and neck- 
laces and skins), but there is too little 
of it for one who has stood on the old 
town site and tried to recall something 
of the actual life of these beautiful 
women and great warriors who were 
so quick to impress themselves above 
all other Indians on the strong men 
who came their way. He tells, 
though, how they fled from Mexico 
to escape the new Spanish power, re- 
fusing to recognize any ruler higher 
than their own chief, and how they 
wandered through primal America 
as far north as the Missouri and as far 
east as the Wabash, and then south to 
the place that was to become their 
home—all this just in time to escape 
the devastating De Soto—and how, in 
all these wanderings, it was the Tribe 
of the Wind, Sehoy’s people, that was 
first across a river; that was first in 
danger and that led in driving other 
Indians before them when they came 
at last to make a permanent home 
where the “Tumbling Waters” of the 


Coosa sang their song always. The 
historians have little to say about all 
these things, but this is surely Ameri- 
can history that ought to refute the 
old belief that we have no Ameri- 
can romance. European nations have 
few tales that will bear comparison 
with this. Perhaps if the French 
commandant had not come under the 
spell of the Indian girl whose family 
had done all this, and had the wooing 
not led to marriage and children, we 
might have known nothing of the 
story, for it was Milfort’s acquaint- 
ance with Marchand’s and Sehoy’s 
grandson, Alexander McGillivray, 
that led him into the same tribe and 
to a marriage with McGillivray’s sis- 
ter and so to a notable history of a 
notable people. 


Intermarriage of Early American 
Adventurers with Indian Girls 


Sehoy Marchand’s husband was 
murdered in time by the soldiers of his 
own command in old Fort Toulouse, 
and his Indian wife and her friends 
buried the French officer with Indian 
ceremonies. Then the Indian wife 
died, but another little Sehoy was leit, 
a girl who bore the blood of the Tribe 
of the Wind and of her French father. 
When she had lived on this plateau 
above the Coosa at Little Tallasee un- 
til she was about the age of her 
mother when the French came in 
1722—for it was then about 1740— 
another white man came that way, a 
Lachlan McGillivray from far-off 
Savannah. McGillivray had come as 
a boy to America from Scotland and 
he had spent his early years among 
the trappers and traders of the Atlan- 
tic coast. When he became ambi- 
tious, he fell into the paths of those 
who went far to the south to trafhe 
among the Indians below the Appa- 
lachian Mountains. He came to the 
Coosa and the little French-Indian 
girl, Sehoy, in Little Tallasee, and 
there he fell under the same spell that 
caught the French Marchand twenty 
years before. Good words and prom- 
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ises were not for these girls of the 
Tribe of the Wind; only the marriage 
rites of the Creeks sufficed, and mar- 
ried were Sehoy and Lachlan by these 
ceremonies. Their children—there in 
Little Tallasee—were Alexander and 
two girls, French-Scotch and Indian, 
of the Creek Tribe of the Winds. 
When Alexander came to be a young 
man he was taken to Savannah and ed- 
ucated—and in the European classics. 
Then, like the real Indian, or he who 
has the tang of the woods in his blood, 
he went back to see his people. Mil- 
fort came and married his sister and 
became the fighting chief of the tribe, 
for he had been a soldier in France 
and went back to be one again under 
Napoleon; but McGillivray was the 
head of his people in all but fighting, 
and so remained until his death late 
in the century. 


“A Tablet Should Mark Site 
of Great Creek Indian Capital’’ 


And if one realizes that the Creeks 
stood for all that was Indian in the 
far South at this time, one will know 
for what McGillivray, their chief, 
stood. From France, Spain and Eng- 
land he held commissions and uni- 
forms and drew pay at times, and at 
last he was enticed to New York by 
the great Washington himself to 
make the treaty that commissioners 
could not negotiate. How he was 
feted there and how the Spaniards 
tried to win him away from the Amer- 
icans while he was their guest are 
passing pages in his history, which is 
that of a man notable above all men 
of his class and time. It is only 
another illustration of how a man’s 
fame may rest, not on what he accom- 
plishes, but on the nature of his en- 
vironments. Many a man whose 
work counted for far less in the pre- 
liminaries of our national history is 
portrayed in the halls of fame, with 
relics to attest his greatness and a 
birthplace preserved to be pointed out 
to the youth of later times. But this 
man, the French-Scotch-Creek chief- 
tain and diplomat, who represented 
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the people of all the lower Mississippi 
Valley and who, with all his love for 
Spanish and English money, in nego- 
tiating the needed treaties of those 
days yet had a soft spot in his heart 
for the dawning America, has no me- 
morial and hardly a place in history. 
And here on the Coosa where he was 
born, where he lived and was mar- 
ried and where he administered the 
affairs of his powerful Indian nation 
and received the representatives of a 
half-dozen nations, all anxious to 
court his favor and win his influence, 
there is not even a present-day knowl- 
edge of Little Tallasee. It was, per- 
haps, not an idle suggestion made by 
my companion when he looked over 
the gravelly field before us, and then 
said that a tablet should at least mark 
the place, for neither he nor I doubted 
that we had found the site of the real 
Wetumpka. 


An Indian Chief and his Negro 
Slaves in Early America 


The influence of McGillivray in his 
day and the power exercised at this 
place can hardly be over-éstimated. 
The entire trade of the thousands of 
Indians of all this region—of all that 
they had to sell and all that they re- 
ceived in return for the produce of 
the forest—was under McGillivray’s 
control. It was a traffic sought by 
the traders of all nations fringing on 
that part of the undeveloped South. 
That the classic-read chief profited by 
this is easily known, or it would be if 
one could but recall and examine the 
books of the old trading house of 
Panton and Leslie, with stores and 
posts everywhere, but with a main 
depot at Pensacola. It was the pri- 
vate Hudson Bay Company of the 
South, and the paths of the hundreds 
of couriers led always at some time 
past the door of the great McGillivray, 
the silent partner. No wonder that, 
when he came to die, the firm of Pan- 
ton and Leslie wrote home to his 
father in Scotland that there were 
erandchildren there in the woods at 
Little Tallasee who must go to Eu- 
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rope for education, or that the father 
who had just died left sixty slaves 
and over three hundred head of cat- 
tle and the firm was yet much his 
debtor. 

We came away from Jim Barnett’s 
cotton-field of Little Tallasee when 
the day began to end, walking 
through the plowed fields with an eye 
out for the chance bit of pottery or 
another blow-gun arrow-tip, and with 
the negro hands singing and sky- 
larking in front. Perhaps there was 
an annoying maximum of red clay on 
our shoes, but we had also a proper 
satisfaction within, the pride of dis- 
covery, for we were sure that in these 
fields history had been made and that 
here Sehoy of the Tribe of the Wind 
had been wooed and won and given 
the world Alexander McGillivray, one 
of the first of native American men 
of affairs. A society has lately put 
up a tablet in nearby Montgomery to 
tell where La Fayette once attended 
a dance. Perhaps the same society 
will fnd inclination in the future to 
erect some small lasting sign in Wet- 
umpka of Fort Toulouse and Little 
Tallasee. 


A Visit to Remains of the 
Trading Post of the Old South 


A few days after this visit to Lit- 
tle Tallasee I was in Pensacola, where 
1 sought out the old warehouse of 
Panton and Leslie. The place is not 
known generally, but history pretty 
well locates it and IJ selected a build- 
ing on Zarragoss street, east of the 
main city street, which might, in loca- 
tion, stand for the old headquarters 
where the trade of all this part of the 
world was carried on for years and in 
which MeGillivray was the influential 
partner. The building had little on 
the outside to warrant a belief that it 
could be the old warehouse; new sid- 
ing and fresh paint covered all sug- 
gestions of antiquity, but there was 
something in its general shape that 
seemed to speak of one hundred and 
twenty-five years ago, and I began to 


make inquiries. In the corner of the 
building an old lady occupied a room. 
She responded to a knock and, after 
several inquiries, each in a louder 
tone, she confessed that she was a 
boarder only, and that the landlady 
might tell me something. At the 
front door a knock rang loud and 
hollow through the place and a young 
woman responded, wiping her mouth 
with her apron, for the noonday meal 
was just in progress. One question 
was sufficient. She was the landlady 
who had just moved in and she knew 
no more about Panton and Leslie than 
she did of equations. But she did 
know that the woman who owned the 
place lived next door. 

Here, in a typical little Southern 
home with a flat roof and a long gal- 
lery in front, with roses running riot 
over it, and a garden in front with 
well-kept walks and flowers, I found 
—after a charming young girl had 
responded to my knock—a _ kindly 
old lady, Mrs. Moreno, a widow 
whose husband had owned the corner 
building. It was not long that Mrs. 
Moreno took to tell what little she 
knew, but she recalled the name Pan- 
ton well enough and she knew even 
better that, when her husband had 
come to Pensacola, the place where 
she now lived had been the center of 
trade—that the corner building had 
been known as Panton and Leslie's 
and that it had been surrounded by a 
stockade. The place was practically 
unchanged, except for the outside 
improvements, just now put on it for 
the boarding-house keeper. Within, 
it was as to side-walls and ceilings 
and beams just as it was when she 
first knew it. And an examination 
of the place showed this to be prob- 
ably true. Some of the larger rooms 
had been cut up into smaller ones by 
partitions, but it required no great 
stretch of the imagination to recall the 
warehouse as it had been of old and 
as some prints yet recall it—a square, 
three-storied structure of huge beams 
and hand-cut ceilings. No Hudson 
bay post in the far North can tell a 
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more romantic commercial story than 
this present-day boarding-house in 
Pensacola, if the houses themselves 
could speak, but as they cannot, and 
as the Panton place has not yet found 
its historian, it sits unsung, looking 
from its rear top windows out over 
the crowded harbor of the gulf and in 
front—half disguised by a new gal- 
lery—shamefacedly flaunting in the 
face of pedestrians its new sign of 
“Boarding and Lodging.” And yet, 
from its rear doors, opening at one 
time almost on the waters of the bay 
behind, no less than sixteen vessels 
came and went, one hundred years 
ago, along, not only the American 
eulf coast, but to the West Indies and 
Mexico as well, and from its land 
side portals trails led through all the 
southern wilderness, from New 
Orleans to St. Augustine and Sa- 
vannah. 


Burial Place of the Strange 
McGillivray is To-day Unknown 


Old records say that Alexander 
McGillivray, on one of his final visits 
to the governor of Louisiana on be- 
half of the firm, was taken sick with a 
feyer, somewhere between Mobile and 
Pensacola, and that he finally died in 
the arms of William Panton and was 


then buried in the “spacious gardens” 
of the post with Masonic honors. But 
if this be true, nothing is now to be 
found of the grave, nor does pleas- 
ant-faced old Mrs. Moreno know any- 
thing about it. In fact, she had never 
heard that this was the fact, and her 
recollection joins with it that of her 
husband, who was much older. If 
McGillivray was buried in the yard of 
the Panton warehouse, the memory 
of the fact has been lost in the gen- 
eral story of the passed-away Indian, 
into which nebulous haze it may easily 
have disappeared. Mrs. Moreno’s 
present home place is a part of the old 
post yard, and indeed, most of it, for 
there is but a few yards of barren 
grass in the rear of the corner build- 
ing now, and here rose-bushes and a 
little kitchen garden and a dove-cote 
cover the soil where once the Indian 
lingered with his traffic and where, 
if history is right, the old chieftain 
lies buried. Machine shops and ship- 
ping are now crowded close upon the 
place in the rear, fit successors in a 
way of the commerce that had its 
birth here no doubt, and it will prob- 
ably not be long before even the well- 
preserved building will fall before the 
steel and brick warehouses of modern 


Pensacola. 





CAPITALIST AND INVENTOR IN EARLY DAYS OF THE REPUBLIC 


Agreements between Robert R. Livingston and Christopher Hoxie—Original Document written in 1800— 
Now in Possession of 


DAVID I. BUSHNELL oF ST. Loul!s, MIssouRI 


Witnesses, that whereas the said Christopher has invented as he supposes a machine for threshing and 
cleaning wheat, and whereas the said Robert has agreed to purchase from said Christopher one quarter 
part of the benefit that may result from the invention and the patent right of the said machine which the 
said Christopher undertakes at his own charge and risk to obtain for the term of fourteen years within the 
United States, or elsewhere, and in pursuance of such intentions, it is mutually agreed between them that 
the said Robert shall advance to the said Christopher the sum of One Hundred Dollars, and that the said 
Christopher shall proceed to erect a machine for the purpose intended, which shall by the labor of one 
horse and one man thresh out and clean at least fifty bushels of wheat in ten hours, and if he shall effect 
the same that then the Robert shall pay to him the further sum of Four Hundred Doliars in two Pe ents; 
the first paymeut within one month after the machine shall be in operation, and the second within three 
months thereafter, and the said Christopher shall convey to the said Robert, his assignee, one fourth part 
of the patent right and one fourth of all other benefits Sed eL in the United States, or elsewhere, as soon 
as the full payment shall be made, but if the machine shall not answer the purpose intended, or thresh 
clean the proposed quantity of wheat, it shall be optional with the said Robert to take the proposed interest 
of one quarter in the patent, or not. 

The One Hundred Dollars advanced In all event to be the property of the said Hoxie, provided the 
machine shall be constructed in manner proposed. and conformable to the model thereof by him exhibited, 
even though it shall fully answer the purpose proposed. 

In witness whereof the parties have sat their hands and seals to this 
Agreement, this Sixth day of September, 1800, 


CHRIST HOXIE 
ROBT R. LIVINGSTON 


Struggle for Gantrol of America 


Ambition of 
the European Powers 
to Add the Western Continent ta 
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Their Empires & America’s Bate in the Balance 
During the Great Battles on the Spanish Main — Baring 
Adventures of the Great Admirals of the Caribbean Sea & Researches 


FRANCIS RUSSELL HART, F. R. G. S. 


Bostor, MASSACHUSETTS 


COPYBIGHT ASSIGNED TO THE AUTHOR 


HE struggle of European 
nations for the domina- 
tion of America, and, 
with this continent allied 
to one of Old World 
powers, the ultimate su- 
premacy of the world, is 

an entrancing narrative. World poli- 

tics were played for several epochs 
around the waters of the Caribbean 

Sea and the great prize at stake was 

the two Americas—the Western Con- 

tinent. 

Even until to-day the Southern re- 
publics and the Caribbean Sea islands 
have been subject to conquest, and 
only under the protection of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine of the United States are 
they guarded from the avaricious 
grasp of the Old World. Not until 
now has there been a feeling of rest 
in tropical America, and there is yet 
much to be done to assure the reign 
of peace and prosperity throughout 
the Western Hemisphere. In the de- 
cade in which we are now living, Cuba 
and Porto Rico have been lifted from 
their centuries of oppression. Santo 
Domingo is slowly emerging from its 
long era of political upheaval, and 
Haiti is lifting its eyes toward the 
light. The new republic of Pan- 
aia, on the isthmus through which 
will soon pass the shipping trade of 
the world, is entering its epoch of 
progress, while Mexico and some of 
the great southern republics are 
strong factors in civilization. 

In the preceding issue of this pub- 
lication, Mr. Hart, a fellow of the 
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Royal Geographical Society of Great 
Britain, and a most scholarly re- 
searcher, told the great story of Sir 
Francis Drake’s adventures on the 
Spanish Main from 1567 to 1596. 
In these pages he now relates the ex- 
pedition of Baron de Pointis and the 
taking of Cartagena by the French 
in 1697. Mr. Hart has visited the 
country about which he writes and 
has made original and exhaustive in- 
vestigations. As stated in the editor’s 
introductory to his first monograph, 
in a fragmentary way this great ro- 
mantic story has been written, partly 
in the books of students of history and 
part remaining in the archives of the 
descendants of the congutstadores. 
Some day the great historian must 
come who will do for the waters and 
shores of the great Caribbean what 
Prescott and Parkman have done for 
the North. The preparation of these 
few monographs has been due to a 
desire on the part of the author to 
put in convenient form for the future 
historian the story of certain great 
battles and events in a part of the 
Spanish Main with which the author 
through several years’ residence is 
most familiar. 

For the most part, the original rec- 
ords and reports of those engaged in 
the expeditions have been the sources 
of information, the stories of both the 
attacked and attacker being carefully 
compared and each interpreted with 
proper regard to local, physical and 
other conditions personally observed 
by the author of this article —Ebrror. 
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GOhe Great Story of the Garthhean Sea 


Ae g\ order to understand the 
full significance of the at- 
tack upon Cartagena in 
1697, it is necessary to 
review the condition of 
Europe at the time. 

In October, 1685, Louis 
XIV deprived the Huguenots of the 
privileges conferred upon them by the 
Edict of Nantes. Churches were de- 
stroyed, ministers exiled, and the re- 
formed worship forbidden. Although 
these measures did not, as it later ap- 
peared, commend themselves to Pope 
Innocent XI, they received the appro- 
bation of the Catholic world. The 
Protestant nations made no effort, 
however, to disguise their alienation 
from France and, forgetting for the 
time their own minor differences, con- 
cluded in July, 1686, a defensive alli- 
ance at Augsburg. This league in- 
cluded Austria, Spain, Holland, Swe- 
den, Saxony, Bavaria, and most of the 
German and Italian states. By this 
Alliance of Augsburg, and by the fall 
of the Catholic government of James 
Ii in England in 1688, all Europe was 
combined against Louis XIV. 

War was declared by France on 
England, Holland, Austria, and Spain. 
With marvelous energy Louis under- 
took the task of defending himself. 
He was attacked on the south by 
Spain; on the northeast by the com- 
bined forces of Holland, Germany 
and the Spanish Netherlands: on the 
southeast by the Italians, and his 
coast towns were constantly threat- 
ened by the English and Dutch. Even 
the extraordinary resources of France 
could not long sustain this unequal 
conflict, and in May, 1697, negotia- 
tions looking towards peace were 
opened at Ryswick. The Peace Con- 
ferences were long, tedious and diff- 
cult, the numerous contracting par- 
ties and their mutual differences 
making a satisfactory conclusion of 
the conference well-nigh impossible. 
Spain was not desirous of ending the 
war, and it was not until the news 
that Barcelona had surrendered to the 
French under the Duke of Vendome; 
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and that Cartagena, the stronghold of 
Spain in the New World, had been 
taken by de Pointis, that Spain made 
the necessary concessions which in- 
sured peace. On September 20, 1697, 
the Treaty of Ryswick was signed by 
France, Spain, England and Holland, 
and October 30 Austria joined in 
another treaty of peace with France. 

The expedition against Cartagena 
was the only effective offensive use 
to which French vessels were put dur- 
ing this war, and that the blow against 
Spain was struck, and this so effect- 
ively, at such a distance from the 
actual field of expected hostilities, is 
an instructive example of the influ- 
ence of sea power. 

This naval expedition was in itself 
interesting, and, in view of its size 
and effect, unique; inasmuch as it 
was actually a privateering undertak- 
taking. Early in the progress of the 
War a commodore in the French 
Navy, Baron de Pointis,* had sug- 
gested the sending out of a squadron 
under royal license, but privately 
equipped, for the purpose of striking 
a blow at Spanish power in America 
and at the same time gaining rich 
booty for those promoting and en- 
gaged in the enterprise. Finally, the 
exigencies of the war brought about 
the laying up of the Toulon fleet at 
Brest, and de Pointis, through Pout- 
chartrain, then Minister of Marine, 
obtained the king’s approbation of a 
plan by which the king was to lend to 
de Pointis ships, men and ammuni- 
tions, in return for a share of the ex- 
pected profits. The funds to cover 
the expenses of the expedition, it was 
agreed, should be provided by the 
public sale of shares. The public 
took kindly to the plan, and subscrip- 
tions poured in until interrupted by 
rumors of an expected peace, which 
caused anxiety as to the chances of 
profitable returns. In view of peace 
having been made with Savoy, de 
Pointis himself appears to have had 
some doubts as to whether a prema- 


*Jean Bernard Louis Desjeau, Baron de 
Pointis, born 1645, died 1707. 
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FOR THE CONTROL OF AMERICA IN 1693 
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Che Struggle for the Control of America 


ture ending of the war would not pre- 
vent the carrying out of his plans, and 
entered into an understanding with 
His Majesty that reimbursement 
would be made if peace should be con- 
cluded before the sailing of the squad- 
ron. Even this, however, did not re- 
vive enthusiasm in the undertaking, 
and de Pointis had to content him- 
self with a lesser number of ships 
than he had intended, in order to 
make the funds at his disposal meet 
the cost of the preparations. 

In October, 1696, de Pointis began 
to fit out his fleet at Brest, and on 
January 7, 1697, at daylight, with his 
squadron he left that port, success- 
fully eluding the English and Dutch 
blockading fleet. A short stop was 
made at Bertheaume to take on addi- 
tional provisions from certain vessels 
which had not arrived at Brest in sea- 
son and which de Pointis had ordered 
to this rendezvous, and the squadron 
then proceeded towards Santo Do- 
mingo in the West Indies. 

Santo Domingo, as the French set- 
tlements in Hispaniola were called, 
was the headquarters of the French 
buccaneers and filibusters, who at this 
period, with full official connivance, 
were preying upon the Spanish and 
English possessions and vessels. Part 
of the arrangement between de Poin- 
tis and the French Minister of Marine 
had been that the expedition should 
have the active support and co-opera- 
tion of the governor of St. Domingo, 
and long before the squadron had 
sailed from Brest, instructions had 
been sent out to the governor, M. 
Ducasse, to raise one thousand, two 
hundred men to assist in the expedi- 
tion. The regular force under M. 
Ducasse was small, and to furnish the 
number demanded meant necessarily 
to enlist the services of the bucca- 
neers. He finally assembled and with 
difficulty held together until the some- 
what tardy arrival of de Pointis, a 
force made up of nearly seven hun- 
dred buccaneers, one hundred and 
seventy soldiers from the garrison, 
and enough colonists and negroes to 


bring the total number up to about 
one thousand men. For their proper 
conveyance he had provided seven 
vessels of good size and a few smaller 
ones. 

For convenience in this narrative 
the term “buccaneer” will be often 
used to include this whole contingent 
from Santo Domingo. 

Owing to the co-operation given by 
M. Ducasse in this expedition, in 
which he figured as a leader of the 
buccaneers, he has often been referred 
to in popular narratives as a bucca- 
neer himself. This is wholly incor- 
rect. M. Jen Baptiste Ducasse was 
an able French naval commander, 
born at Bern in 1640. He was ap- 
pointed governor of Santo Domingo 
in 1691. Shortly after his participa- 
tion in the capture of Cartagena, he 
returned to France and took part in 
the battle with the English fleet com- 
manded by Admiral Benbow in 1702. 
During the War of Succession he 
commanded the French naval forces 
at the attack on Barcelona in 1714. 

Early in March, after a voyage of 
fifty-ive days, de Pointis arrived 
with his squadron at Cape Francis, 
St. Domingo, and there learned with 
some vexation that three French 
ships, to whose commanders he 
brought orders to attach themselves 
to his squadron, had sailed eight days 
before for France. Although a 
brave and skilful officer, de Pointis 
appeared to lack the quality of shar- 
ing either the credit of successes or 
the responsibilities of command with 
others, and it appears to have been 
due to the disinterested loyalty of 
Ducasse that the quarrels between the 
two commanders did not render the 
co-operation of the buccaneers im- 
possible, and otherwise damage the 
expedition. The irritation incident to 
the continued lessening of his forces 
below the number fixed by de Pointis 
in his original plans was not an un- 
likely cause of much of the trouble, 
but whatever the cause, it is clear that 
he treated Ducasse with less than the 
respect to which his position and abil- 
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ities entitled him. MM. Ducasse, how- 
ever, behaved with great moderation, 
and believing that by his own pres- 
ence only could the troops which he 
had gotten together be kept within 
bounds, he volunteered to go with the 
expedition. This offer de Pointis 
accepted, but stipulated that Ducasse 
should go with the simple rank of 
Captain, which he actually held in the 
French navy. 

Before the squadron sailed, and in 
fact before the buccaneers would 
agree to join under de Pointis, it was 
necessary to arrive at a formal agree- 
ment as to the sharing of booty. It 
was mutually agreed “that the bucca- 
neers and colonists should, man for 
man, have the same shares of booty 
that were allowed to the men on the 
King’s ships.’ This same arrange- 
ment was made with the ship’s com- 
panies of several other vessels which 
joined the squadron. 

After taking on provisions and aid- 
ing in equipping the vessels of the 
buccaneers, de Pointis had his ships 
sail on the nineteenth of March, with 
directions to rendezvous off Cape 
Tiberon on the western extremity of 
Hispaniola. Owing to violent north 
winds this was made somewhat diff- 
cult, and it was not until the twenty- 
eighth of March that the squadron 
came together. At this place definite 
plans for the attack to be made upon 
Cartagena were adopted. Ducasse 
advised attacking Porto Bello in- 
stead, because of his belief that cer- 
tain richly laden ships were almost 
certainly there at the time, and be- 
cause of the lesser strength of the for- 
tresses at Porto Bello. De Pointis, 
however, who had made up his mind 
in any event to ultimately attack Car- 
tagena, and therefore feared to waste 
his provisions and incur other risks 
by a digression to Porto Bello, per- 
sisted in his original pian, and the 
squadron sailed’ for Cartagena at 
once. 

The vessels and men under de 

Pointis were as follows: 


I7r 


“Scepter,” 84 guns, 650 men, Captain Guil- 
lotin (flagship). 

“St. Lewis,” 64 guns, 420 men, Vice- 
admiral Levy. 

“Fort,” 7o guns, 450 men, Rear-admiral 
Viscount Coetlogon. 

“Vermandois,” 60 guns, 350 men, com- 
manded by Dubuison Gomband. 

“Apollp Furieux,” 60 guns, 350 men, com- 
manded by La Motte Michel. 


“St. Michael,’ 60 guns, 350 men, com- 


manded by la Chey. de Marolles. 

“Christ,” 44 guns, 220 men, commanded by 
la Chev. de la Motte d’Heran. 

“Avenant,” 30 gins, 200 men, commanded 
by le Chey. Francine. 

“Marin,” 28 guns, 180 men, commanded by 
St. Vandrille. 

“Eclatant,”’ bomb vessel, 60 men, com- 
manded by De Mons. 

“Providence,” 4 guns, 30 men, commanded 
by le Chev. de L’Escovet. 

“Pontchartrain,” 40 guns, I00 men. 

——- (frigate), 24 guns, 60 men. 


together with six mortar and other 
boats. 

On board of these vessels were ac- 
tually 110 officers, 55 marines, 2,100 
seamen and 1,750 soldiers, or a total 
of 4,015 men. 

In addition to these ships and men 
there were the seven vessels classed 
by de Pointis as frigates, of from 8 
to 24 guns each, and carrying the ap- 
proximately 1,000 men furnished by 
Ducasse. ‘The total combined forces 
of the expedition were about 5,000, 
and the number of vessels 20, exclu- 
sive of 6 to 10 very small craft. 

Before sailing from Cape Tiberon, 
de Pointis issued the orders neces- 
sary for the division of command both 
at sea and on shore, and arranged the 
relative authority and seniority, a 
somewhat troublesome matter, which 
his various vessel commanders were 
to have when in command as land 
officers. Ducasse was definitely 
given command of the buccaneers, 
who were made into one troop, the 
ships’ crews being made up into com- 
panies, and divided into battalions. 

Before leaving France, de Pointis 
had received from Paris plans and in- 
structions regarding the port and for- 
tresses of Cartagena, and detailed in- 
structions as to the best method of 
attack. In many ways the informa- 
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tion given was afterwards proved in- 
accurate and at the time conflicted 
with that furnished by Ducasse. 
The plans of de Pointis were, never- 
theless, greatly helped by the infor- 
mation which he received in advance, 
and he appears to have been fully 
alive to the importance of first secur- 
ing certain strategic points of great 
advantage to either those defending 
or attacking the place. In particular 
it had been pointed out to him that 
it would be necessary for him to ob- 
tain early the command of the only 
road to the interior from Cartagena, 
in order to prevent the removal of 
treasure from Cartagena during the 
progress of his attack upon the city 
itself. He had therefore resolved to 
land the troop of buccaneers the very 
night of his arrival off Cartagena, 
with the purpose of having them se- 
cure possession of La Popa, the high 
hill behind the town, overlooking the 
town itself and the road leading from 
it. With this plan in mind he an- 
chored his fleet about twelve miles to 
the eastward on the thirteenth of 
April. The selection of the bucca- 
neers for this dangerous and arduous 
task created some feeling between 
them and de Pointis, who accused 
them, rather unjustly, of a lack of 
bravery. Ducasse agreed to lead 
them, and preparations were made for 
their landing, but the heavy surf, not 
unusual at that time of year, made 
even an attempt impracticable, and de 
Pointis himself was nearly drowned 
while searching for a proper landing- 
place. He reluctantly decided that 
the city could be approached with 
safety from the harbor side only, and 
sailed the morning of the fourteenth 
towards the entrance to the harbor, 
called Boca Chica. They were fired 
upon from the city walls as they 
passed by, showing the presence there 
of many heavy guns. This firing did 
slight damage to the rigging of a few 
of the vessels and killed three men; it 
was not returned by the guns of the 
ships, as de Pointis did not feel suffi- 
ciently assured as to the depth of the 


/ water to order any of his ships near 


enough in shore to effectively return 
the fire. 

In the obscurity of the night of the 
fifteenth, reconnoisance was made to 
select a landing on Tierra Bomba, 
near the Boca Chica Fort, and on the 
sixteenth, under cover of firing from 
the ships, which held the enemy’s 
attention elsewhere, about 1,000 
troops were landed. During this op- 
eration a small boat, of a size to carry 
about sixty men, was captured, and 
from one of the prisoners taken de 
Pointis learned that the galleons tor 
the capture of which Ducasse had 
urged him to go to Porto Bello, were 
still at that port. Among the prison- 
ers were two Franciscan friars, one 
of whom was despatched to the com- 
mandant of Boca Chica Fort to de- 
mand its surrender, which was re- 
fused. During the day a reinforce- 
ment of three hundred men was sent 
from the city to the fort,and an attack 
upon them by the buccaneers from the 
shore brought on a brief general en- 
sagement, resulting in the surrender 
of the fort by its aged Commandant 
d. Sancho Jimeno, to whom was given 
the courteous and generous treatment 
to which he was entitled by the gal- 
lantry of his defence. The loss of the 
French and buccaneers in this en- 
sagement is reported by de Pointis to 
have been fifty, and that of the Span- 
ish as ninety. The Spanish accounts, 
however, state that the whole garri- 
son amounted to seventy only. 

The fort was immediately occupied 
and garrisoned by the French troops, 
while six hundred and fifty of the 
buccaneers were immediately (on the 
seventeenth) sent across the outer 
harbor, or Bay of Cartagena, with 
orders to land and seize La Popa if 
possible. Ducasse was unable, on 
account of a wound received, to 
accompany the buccaneers, who went 
under command of Captain Daunou. 
La Popa was discovered by the buc- 
caneers, after some resistance on the 
road, to have been abandoned by the 
Spanish. 
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While this expedition was in prog- 
ress the ships entered the bay, and on 
the morning of the eighteenth began 
the bombardment of Fort Santa Cruz 
at one side of the entrance to the inner 
harbor. This passage had on the pre- 
vious day been practically closed by 
the Spanish through the sinking of 
three or four vessels. During this 
bombardment the troops which had 
been landed at Boca Chica (and 
which now numbered about 2,000) 


had, under the personal leadership of. 


de Pointis, been marching overland* 
towards the town. Upon their ap- 
proach to Fort Santa Cruz the garri- 
son, fearing to be cut off, deserted the 
fort and fled into Cartagena. Find- 
ing an assault upon the defenses of 
the town on the side towards the sea 
impracticable, de Pointis had the 
troops which had arrived from Boca 
Chica transported across the bay early 
on the nineteenth, and with these 
troops he joined the buccaneers near 
San Lazaro. After a thorough re- 
connoisanee both de Pointis and Du 
casse were convinced that this fort 
so effectually commanded the city that 
no attempt could be made to capture 
it until the fort had been taken. It 
was decided to reach the fort from the 
direction of La Popa and to mine it, 
but the strength of the expected re- 
sistance appears to have been over- 
estimated, as shortly after the begin- 
ning of a spirited attack upon the fort, 
to which a feeble return fire was 
made, the garrison took advantage of 
the absence of troops upon the side 
opposite to the attackers, and aban- 
doned the fort. De Pointis in his 
report of this engagement states that 
he found only nine killed and wound- 
ed within the fort, and that of his 
own troops one officer and five men 


*Boca Grande, at one time a broad en- 
trance into the bay from the sea between 
the Island of Tierra Bomba and the neck 
of land extending from the mainland to 
the westward, appears at this time to have 
been actually closed for its full breadth 
and to have offered a road for the passage 
of the troops. 
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were killed and two officers wounded. 

Near the bottom of the walls of 
San Lazaro a narrow causeway and 
bridge, now called the Puenta Media 
Luna, connects the mainland with the 
outer town or suburb of Cartagena, 
now called Getsemani, well protected 
on the side towards the land by strong 
walls. The French troops were ad- 
vanced to this bridge, fecines built, 
artillery from the ships landed, and 
on the twenty-eighth active operations 
against the town began. Of the 
twenty-seven guns landed, several 
were Of the heaviest then known, and 
six of the large ones were placed 
only a little more than one hundred 
yards from the gate. During these 
preparations, the ships, although 
somewhat undermanned, owing to the 
large numbers of men engaged on 
shore, had been endeavoring to effect- 
ively bombard the town from the har- 
bor, but had not been able to get near 
enough to do any great damage, nor 
could their fire reach the bastion 
against which the land forces were 
directing their efforts. After some 
days of more or less continuous firing 
by the guns of lesser size, de Pointis 
on the twenty-ninth, having his larger 
guns now in position, appointed the 
thirtieth for a grand combined assault 
by both the troops and ships. Du- 
casse, however, on the twenty-ninth, 
from a position he had taken at the 
end of one of the trenches, saw clearly 
a breach in the walls, in strengthening 
which the Spaniards were hurriedly 
engaged. Upon his report and ad- 
vice de Pointis decided to press the 
attack at that point, which was done, 
and with such good effect that on the 
thirtieth of April both buccaneers 
and rench pressed through, driving 
the Spanish troops before them 
towards the gates of the city. The 
Spanish troops, however, were obliged 
to make one more stand against the 
attacking forces, as the governor of 
Cartagena refused to open the gates 
to them until they had attacked the 
French troops in Getsemani. Against 
their forced and somewhat unexpect- 
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ed assault the French troops fell back 
for a few moments, but rallying, 
drove them again towards the city 
gates, which this time were opened 
to them. The loss to the Spanish 
troops upon the walls and during the 
retreat through the streets of Get- 
semani is reported to have been very 
heavy, and without counting the ear- 
lier losses which were more difficult 
to determine, de Pointis stated that he 
found over one hundred and fifty 
pierced with bayonets in this last en- 
gagement. His own losses he report- 
ed as being sixty killed and rather 
more than that number wounded. 

On the first of May preparations 
were made for attacking the town it- 
self, both from the land and from the 
ships. On the second, the bombard- 
ment began, and after three hours’ fir- 
ing the governor asked for terms. At 
first de Pointis refused, but through 
a friendly Indian, and also by a mes- 
senger from one of his officers left at 
Boca Chica, who had been reconnoi- 
tering on the mainland, he learned of 
the approach from the interior of two 
reinforcing troops of about 1,000 men 
each, and this news made de Pointis 
more ready to treat. 

The news of the fall of Getsemani 
apparently reached the _ relieving 
forces, who, believing it too late to 
render effective help, kept clear of the 
city. On the third Cartagena capitu- 
lated on the following terms, in the 
making of which Ducasse appears to 
have tried to exercise a moderating 
influence: 

That all public effects and office 
accounts should be delivered to the 
captors. 

That merchants should produce 
their books of accounts, and deliver 
up all money and effects held by them 
for their correspondents. 

That every inhabitant should be 
free to leave the town, or to remain 
in his dwelling. That those who re- 
tired should first deliver up all their 
property to the captors. That those 
who remained should declare faith- 
fully, under penalty of entire confis- 


cation, the gold, silver, and jewels 
in their possession; on which condi- 
tion, and upon delivering up one-half, 
they should be permitted to retain 
the other half and afterwards be re- 
garded as subjects_of France. 

That the churches and religious 
houses should be spared and pro- 
tected. 

Some days were taken in prepara- 
tions for the evacuation by the Span- 
ish and it was not until the sixth day 
after the surrender that the Spanish 
commander, Count Ugnez de los 
Rois, with about 2,800 men, marched 
out through two files of the French 
soldiers and seamen and the bucca- 
neers. 

It has been alleged, particularly by 
Spanish historians, that the governor 
of Cartagena acted traitorously in 
making this capitulation, and that he 
was bribed by de Pointis. There 
does not appear, however, to be any 
evidence to substantiate this. 

The problem of securing posses- 
sion of the large amount of silver in 
the town and at the same time pre- 
venting unwarranted pillaging by the 
troops, especially by the buccaneers, 
was a serious one. De Pointis, rec- 
ognizing the control which Ducasse 
had proved himself to have over the 
buccaneers, and appreciating too the 
uprightness of his character, ap- 
pointed Ducasse governor of Carta- 
gena. Notwithstanding all precau- 
tions, however, a considerable amount 
of private looting both by officers and 
men took place. 

For the orderly, and so far as pos- 
sible, certain way of securing the 
treasure held in the city, de Pointis 
publicly declared that one-tenth part 
of whatever was honestly brought to 
him would be returned to the proprie- 
tors, and also a tenth part to the in- 
formers of all that should be secured 
by information given of those who 
had not declared their effects. This 
expedient appears to have been par- 
ticularly successful, although the to- 
tal amount received was less than had 
been expected. The news of the ex- 
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pedition had been heralded along the 
coast sufficiently in advance for much 
of the valuable property to have been 
removed before the approach of the 
French fleet. 

The amount of gold and silver 
stated by de Pointis to have been col- 
lected amounted to between eight and 
nine millions, whether crowns or 
livres, de Pointis does not say. Du- 
casse believed the amount secured to 
be above twenty million livres. 

It is not to be supposed that this 
sum was collected without friction 
nor without the exercise of that rigid 
authority which the possession of ab- 
solute power gave de Pointis; on the 
whole, however, reasonable modera- 
tion appears to have been used, and 
the stipulations of the capitulation 
treaty adhered to with as much care 
as the circumstances made possible. 

The climate, to which the troops 
were unused, supplemented by their 
excesses, brought on an epidemic of 
a contagious distemper, so that in six 
days’ time 800 men were effected, a 
large proportion of whom died. The 
losses occasioned by this distemper 
and from other causes made the ques- 
tion of manning the ships for depart- 
ure a difficult one, and raised new dif- 
ferences between de Pointis and Du- 
casse, which were augmented by dis- 
putes over sharing of the booty. 

Under the provisions of the agree- 
ment made before leaving Cape Tibe- 
ron, Ducasse claimed for the bucca- 
neers and himself a one-quarter part 
of the eight millions. To learn from 
de Pointis that under the arrange- 
ment with the king, a tenth part only 
of the first million and a thirtieth part 
of the sum remaining, was all that 
could be allotted to the whole body 
of men, was a great disappointment 
to him, and at once brought about 
almost open hostilities. Instead of 
the two millions they had expected, 
the share allotted to the buccaneers 
was actually forty thousand crowns. 
The rage of Ducasse was intense, and 
but for the fact that de Pointis had 
already put the treasure aboard his 
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ships and arranged to man them with- 
out help from the buccaneers, serious 
trouble might not have been averted. 
In doing this, he was forced, on ac- 
count of his great losses in men, to 
sail with a lesser fleet, abandoning 
some of the undesirable ships, and 
leaving others for the use of the buc- 
caneers, 

Distressed as he was by this unsat- 
isfactory settlement, and by the feel- 
ing of having been treated unfairly, 
Ducasse appears to have done his best 
to prevent disturbances, and kept 
back the statement of the accounting 
from his men until they were them- 
selves all embarked. On the thirtieth 
of May, on the eve of sailing, de 
Pointis was stricken with the distem- 
per, and giving over the command to 
Vice-Admiral Levy, ordered him to 
steer for Cape Tiberon. Meanwhile, 
the ships had completed the ruin of 
the fort at Boca Chica, and on the 
thirty-first the squadron put to sea. 

Upon the departure of the French 
ships and the full realization of the 
small allotment of plunder they had 
received, the buccaneers first wished 
to follow and capture the flagship of 
de Pointis, and might indeed have 
tried and possibly accomplished their 
purpose had not one among them sug- 
gested that they immediately return 
and again plunder Cartagena. This 
resolution was made without consult- 
ing Ducasse, who had sailed on the 
“Portchartrain,’ with the determina- 
tion of going first to San Domingo 
and then to France to demand redress 
from the king. When he perceived 
the purpose of the buccaneers he sent 
back orders for them to desist, but the 
possibility of immediate success over- 
balanced the weight of his influence. 
On the first of June both de Pointis 
and Ducasse had sailed, and the buc- 
caneers returned and took possession 
of Cartagena without the possibility 
of resistance, demanding five million 
livres as the price of their renewed 
departure. In four days this sum 
was nearly raised, showing that the 
more orderly methods of de Pointis 
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had not wholly stripped the town of 
its wealth. 

After a stop of about three days the 
buccaneers again sailed, making up a 
squadron of nine vessels. When less 
than one hundred miles on their 
course towards San Domingo they 
were sighted by an English and Dutch 
fleet which had been sent out to inter- 
cept de Pointis. The French squad- 
ron was, however, able to escape them 
on account of superior sailing, but the 
buccaneers were less fortunate, two 
their richest ships being taken and 
two others driven on shore. On its 
way to France the squadron under de 


health, barely escaped capture several 
times, but finally arrived at Brest Au- 
gust 29, 1697. 

The news of the victory at Carta- 
gena, as has been already noted, ma- 
terially helped to end the war, and 
within three weeks after the arrival 
home of the fleet, peace was declared. 

A suit was brought in France on 
behalf of the buccaneers and the 
others who had engaged in the expe- 
dition under Ducasse, and they were 
finally awarded the sum of 1,400,000 
livres. It is said, however, that the 
bulk of this was consumed in expenses 
and lost through the dishonesty of 


Pointis, who early recovered his those who handled it. 


COMMUNISM IN AMERICA IN 1639—‘SOCIAL EQUALITY” 


Ancient Document Contributed by a Descendant of one of the Communists 
MRS. NETTIE A. ASHENFELTER, OF SILVER CITY, NEW MEXICO 


These men signed their Covenant, June rst, 1673, on board their ship as they sailed from Boston. By 
this they bound to each other not to leave the Company without the consent of the majority and sit down 
together in one entire plantation company. This Covenant is one interesting relic of Puritan time and 
manners, copied from a letter written by the Reverend Joseph B. Felt, Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society at Worcester, where the original Covenant is preserved, 

We, whose names are herein written, intending by God's gracious permission to plant ourselves in New 
England and if it may be in the southerly part about Luinipisoe (New Haven) we do faitbfully promise 
each to each, for ourselves and families and those that belong to us, that we will, the Lord assisting us, sit 
down and join ourselves together in one entire plantation, and to be helpful to each other in every common 
work according to every man’s ability and as need shall require, and we promise not to leave or desert each 
other, on the plantation, but with the consent of the rest or the greater part of the company who have 
entered into this engagement. As for our gathering ourselves together in a church way, and the choice of 
members and officers to be joined together in that way, we do refer ourselves until such time as it please 
God to settle us in our plantation. 

In witness whereof, we subscribe our hands this ist day of June, r639: Robert Richill, John Bishop, 
Francis Bushnell, William Crittenden, John Guerdon, William Stone, John Stone, William Plane, William 
Loeb, Thomas Joannes, John Housigee, John Parmelee, Abraham Crittenden, William Noble, Richard 
Gutridge, William Dudley, John Nuphom, Thomas Norton, Francis Chatfield, ‘‘Henry Whitfield.” 

This last was their minister. This company came from the town of Guilford, England, situated on the 
river Wing, a branch of the Thames thirty miles from London. It wasa migrating church. Mr. Whitfield 
was the minister before, so the same here. Their first purchase was from a Goshen Squaw, September 
zoth, 1639. She was the owner of a large tract cf land, now the central part of Guilford. John Parmelee, 
my ancestor, although he came from England, is supposed to have been there as a Hugenot Refugee from 
Belgium or Flanders. There is much reason to suppose that John rst was a younger son of the Belgian 
Baronial House of De Parmelee or Von Parmelee which is one of the most ancient and noble of Belgian 
families. The Coat of Arms is as follows: Gules, two bars wavy argent; in chief three mullets of six points 
or. Crest: upon a helmet of three bars being of the grade of a Baron of Batavia, a wreath of the colors, 
gulesandor. Thereon a chalice covered or, between two wings erect sable, each charged with a mullet of 
the third. Motto: Beatus qui patitur. (Blessed is he who suffers.) 
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LOUISA CATHERINE ADAMS—The Wife of John 
Quincy Adams, and First Lady of the Land from 
1825 tO 18a9—She was one of the most beauti- 
ful women of her time and reigned in diplo- 
matic society while her husband was 
President of the United States 





ELEANOR CUSTIS—The beautiful grand-daughter 
of Martha Washington whom George Washington loved 
as if she were his own—She and her brother were reared 
by the Washingtons and the general wrote to the boy as 
**your papa’’—Eleanor was his pride during his retired life 
at Mount Vernon—She became Mrs. Lawrence Lewis 
early in life— Reproduced from painting by Stuart 
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MARTHA JEFFERSON —The daughter of a distin- 
guished American statesman, and the intimate friend of 
Dolly Madison, the wife of the president who succeeded 
Jefferson in the White House—Martha Jefferson we: 
known as “‘the sweetest little thing in Virginia’’—She 
married into the distinguished Randolph family of that 
state, becoming Mrs. Thomas M. Randolph—Old painting 
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1GROTHEA PAYNE MADISON — Wife of the 
Forrth President of the United States, and Mistress of 

‘White House from 1809 to 1817—She was a beautiful 
and accomplished Quakeresa and first married John 
Todd, a Philadelphia lawyer—As Dolly Madison she 
became the first lady of the land and was the leader of 
diplomatic society in the early years of American Republic 
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ABIGAIL ADAMS SMITH—The daughter of John 
Adams, who in her girlhood was introduced into diplo~ 
matic society—While her father was the Second Presi- 
dent of the United States she was renowned for beauty 
—During his years as First Minister to Great Britain, she 
was beloved by the Court of St. James and married 
Colonel William Stephen Smith, the Secretary of the 
American Legation — Portrait from treasured painting 
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SALLY MCKEAN—An American girl who married the 
Marquis. D’Yrujo, one of the first American marriage 
alliances with titled Europeans—She was the intimate 
friend of the beautiful Dolly Madison and one of the most 
popular women in the brilliant circle that gathered at the 
White House during this period—As the Marchioness 
D’Yrujo she was well-known in society on twocontinents 





SARAH FRANKLIN BACHE—The only daughter 
of Benjamin Franklin—She was born in Philadelphia in 
1744—This is the centenary of her death which occurred 
in 1808—She was very proud of her father’s career as 
First Minister to France—During the American Revolu- 
tion she had more than 2000 women sewing for the 
American Army under her direction—Portrait by "*hno 
Happner—Original in the Metropolitan Muse: 
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MARTHA WASHINGTON —Wife of the First 
President of the United States and the First Lady 
of the Land—She was Martha Dandridge of Vir- 
ginia, and married Daniel Parke Custis by whem 
she had children —In 1759, she married Washington 
and her wealth enabied her to entertain magnifi- 
cently— Washington was childless but showed great 
affection to his step-children— Portrait by Savage 
i; 





ABIGAIL ADAMS—Wife of the Second President 
of the United States, John Adams—Daughter of 
Keverend William Smith of Weymouth, Massachu- 
setts— Mistress of the White House 1797-r80or— W hen 
her husband wa: First Minister to Great Britian she 
appeared before King George and Queen Charlotte 
in the Court of St. Jame#s—From a rare painting 
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Photographs of Old Colonial Homesteads still standing in New England 





Geurral Washingt s Order Bonk 


in the American Revolution 


Original Rerords 
in Washingion’s Hanhuriting 


Ghrow New Light onto fis Military 


Character and Gis Discipline of the Army & Proof 
of His Genius as a Military Tartirian — Wife of the Amrriran 
Patriots in the Ranks of the Revolutionists Revealed by Original Manuscript 


NOW IN POSSESSION OF 


MRS. ELLEN BOWN 


PENFIELD, NEW YORE 


Great-Grand-daughter of Member of Washington’s Staff 
in the American Revolution 


HE discovery of the origi- 
nal book in which Gen- 
eral Washington issued 
his orders to the Ameri- 
can patriots in the critical 
days following the Decla- 
ration of Independence 

brings a priceless treasure into Amer- 

ican historical records. The ancient 

volume throws new light onto the mil- 

itary character of the great general 

and gives a clear insight into the lite 
and discipline in the ranks of the 

American Army during the first great 

crisis on the Western Hemisphere. 
The existence of the old book has 

been known by a few historians, but 
its value as an heirloom has withheld 
it from the scrutiny of researchers. 

Mrs. Sophia Livingston Utter, a 

prominent Daughter of the American 

Revolution, residing in Silver City, 

New Mexico, in a recent letter to THE 

JouRNAL oF AMERICAN’ HUsrTory, 

stated: “My great-grandfather, Gene- 

ral fohn Fellows, was on General 

George Washington's staff, and my 

cousin, Mrs. Ellen Bown of Penfield, 

New York, has inherited a precious 

heirloom—General Washington's or- 

der book from August 5, 1776, to Sep- 
tember 28, 1776. How it came in 

General Fellows’ possession I do not 

know,” 
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The treasure was found in posses- 
sion of Mrs. Bown and while the orig- 
inal could not be allowed to leave her 
home, the official records have been 
transcribed and are here presented 
with the permission of the heir. The 
first order by General Washington in 
this book is thirty days after the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
records are complete for the next 
fifty-four days. They were written 
at a moment when the entire world 
was astounded by the most important 
political document that had ever been 
inscribed ; at a time when every move- 
ment of the army meant “life or 
death’ to the principle for which 
lives were being sacrificed on the bat- 
tlefield—when a great nation was in 
its birth throes—and every dash of 
Washington’s pen meant destiny. The 
orders of the first five days are here 
recorded and will be followed through 
to the last record in the future num- 
bers of this publication. It is inter- 
esting to note the passwords that were 
used in the American Army during 
the Revolution; also the trials by 
court-martial and the penalty of 
lashing for disobedience to these 
orders; and the great consideration 
siven the health and comfort of the 
soldiers—a military problem that even 
to-day causes much apprehension. 
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WASHINGTON HAD THE HEALTH OF HIS TROOPS AT HEART 
HEAD Quarters, New York, Auc. 5TH, 1776. 


The General has nothing more at heart than the health of the troops, as the 
change of encampments has been found very salutary by such regiments as have 
shifted their ground, it is recommended to the several Brigadier Generals to have 
it more adopted, and the General once more calls upon the officers of the men 
quartered in houses, to have them kept clean and wholesome, Brigadier Scott hav- 
ing informed the General that some dificulty has arisen in his Brigade on account 
of the first Battalion, who had received some assurance from the Committee of 
Convention of this State that they should not be removed out of the town, unless 
the Army removed generally, the General at the same time being of opinion that 
from their knowledge of the city they can be more servicahle than any other equal 
number of men who are strangers; Orders that on Wednesday, General Scott's 
Brigade moves into the city, and General Fellows, with his Brigade, takes his place; 
he also directs that no non-commissioned offcers or soldiers, or soldiers of Gen- 
eral Fellows’ Brigade take up their quarters in any of the dwelling houses in or 
near their incampment, except they are placed there by the Quarter Master 
Generall. 


COURT MARTIAL AND LASHES FOR DESERTION AND DISOBEDIENCE 


HEAD Quarters, AUGUST 6TH, 1776. 


E'S SGD 
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150 men with a Field Officer to proceed to Burke's Ferry, opposite Mount 
Washington, to relieve the party now there; mn this purpose to parade tomorrow 
with Arms on the grand Parade at 7 o'clock, to apply to General Putnam for boats, 
and attend to the tide, every Commanding Officer of a Regiment and Corps in 
future to account on the back or bottom of his Return for all the ofheers and men 
returned to be on command, expressing the place and service in which they are 
engaged. Notwithstanding the orders issued, and the interest the troops have in 
it, complaints are made of the bad behaviour of the troops to people at market, 
taking and destroying their things. The General declares for the last time that he 
will punish such offenders most severely, and in order that it be detected, an officer 
from each of the Guards nearest those markets where the country people come ts 
to attend from sunrise till 12 o'clock, and he is strictly enjoined to prevent any 
abuses of this kind, to seize any offenders and send them immediately to the Guard 
House, reporting him also at Head Quarters. The Officers on guard for the future 
will be answerable if there are any more complaints, unless they apprehend the 
offender; a copy of this Order to be posted up in every Guard House in the city. 

James McCormick of Captain Farrington’s Company, Col. Sergeants Regiment; 
Thomas Willams of Capt. Barnes’ Company and the same Regiment; Peter Burke 
of Capt. Ledyard’s Company, John Green of Capt. Johnstone’s Company, both of 
Col. McDougal’s Regiment, all tried by a G. C. M. whereot Col. Webb was Pres- 
ident, and convicted of desertion, were sentanced to receive 39 lashes, each, the 
General approves the sentances and orders them put in execution at the usual time 
& places. 

Hugh Lacy of Capt. Steward’s Company of Highlanders, tryed by the same 
Court Martial, and found guilty of impudence & disobedient to the orders of his 
Capt., was Sentanced to receive twenty lashes, the General is pleased to pardon 
him, on condition that he makes a suitable acknowledgment of his fault to his 
Captain, Hendrick Lent, Jacob Lent, Chas. Lent, Peter Brown, Jeremiah Hinson, 
Oronomus Akerman of Capt. Hiett’s Company, of Col. McDougal’s Regiment, hav- 
ing been confined some time for Desertion, and no evidences appearing against 
them, are ordered to be discharged for want of Prosecution; Major Prentice to 
take the Command of the Detachment ordered up to Burdle’s Ferry, Brigadier for 
the Day Gen, Heath; Field Officers of the Picquet, Col. Douglass, Lieut. Col. 
Chandler & Major Fay; for Main Guard Lieut. Col. Arnold, Brigade Major for the 
Day, Wyllis. 

Parole, } 

Countersign. § 
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Orininal Order Book of General Washington 





Written in Army of the American Revolution 


usual ticket any patient to the General Hospital whose case requires it. (Putrid 
and infectious disorders excepted). Whenever the Director General or any Sur- 
geon of the Hospital, by his direction visits the Regimental Hospital, they are to 
direct what patients are proper to be removed, but it is expected that when any 
| Surgeon visits the Regimental Hospital, he will consult the Regimental Surgeons, | 
| and 1f they should differ in opinion, they will refer it to the Director General, who 
Harmony & ) has by the Resolution of Congress a Superintendency over the 
| Good Agreement { whole. The General most earnestly recommends to the gentle- 
inen in both departments to cultivate harmony and good agreement with 
each other, as conducive to their Own honor and the good of the Ser- 
vice. (Hobuck Ferry). A Sub and 20 men to be placed at Hobuck Ferry, for 
examination of passengers, the Officer to receive his orders from the Adjutant 
General at Head Quarters. The Pay Master having received a supply § A Supply 
of Cash, the Colls. or Commanding Officers of the Regiment are to 1 at Money 
apply for the June pay, and make up pay rolls for July and deliver them to their 
respective Brigadiers for Examination. 
As many soldiers discharge their pieces under pretence of igno- { Against | 
rance of General Orders, & others having leave to do so from their + Firing Guns | 
Officers, because they cannot draw the charge, the General directs the Colls. of the | 
Regiments or Commanding Officer, to cause a daily inspection to be made of the | 
state of the Arms, and when any are found loaded which cannot be drawn, they are 
to cause such men to assemble on the Regimental Parade, or some other convenient 
place; but at the same time, (viz:) Retreat beating, and there discharge their 
pieces; no alarm will ke then given, and the Officers will see there 15 no unneces- 
sary firing. It 1s the duty of the Coll., and the reputation of his {Good order 
Regiment. So much depends upon the good order of the Arms, that / 0f Arms 
the General hopes he, as well as every other Officer, and the men will pay special 
attention to it. 
Brigade Majors) John Polgraves Wyllis Esq. is appointed Brigade Major to Gen- 
Appointed { eral Wadsworth; Mark Hopkins Esq. to Gen. Fellows; they are 
to be obeyed and respected accordingly. Brigadier for the Day, Gen. Spencer; 
Field Officer of the Picket, Coll. Chester, Lt. Coll. Wells, Major Porter for Main 
Guard, Lt. Coll. Lattemor; Brigade Major for the Day Fisk. 
Orders for Man-} Gen. Fellows to parade in his Encampment and Mann the 
ning the Lines { Lines, and Redoubts from the Glass Works to Greenwich. 
Gen. Heath to parade on his usual Parade, Mann the Lines and Redoubts from 
Greenwich to the Jersey Battery. Gen. Scotts to parade in the broad Way, and 
Mann the lines and Works from the Jersey Battery to the Exchange, including 


STRONG HAND OF DISCIP’LINE GUIDED THE AMERICAN ARMY 
Heap Quarters, AuG. 7TH, 1776. 
The Order of the 23rd July respecting the removal ‘one 
of the sick from the Regimental to the General Hospital, the Sick 
having been misunderstcod by some, the General directs that it be taken with the 
following Explanation; the Regimental Surgeons are to send at any time with the 


Fort George, the Grand Battery and White Hall Battery. Col. Lott's Malitia to 
join Gen. Scott's. Gen. Wadsworth to Parade in Queen Street. and Mann the 
Lines from the Exchange to the Ship Yard Guards. Gen. Spencer to Parade 
in his Encampment and Mann the lines from the Ship Yard Battery to Jones’ Hill, 
including the Eastmost Round Redoubt on the Plain. Lt, Sterling to Parade in 
Camp, Mann Byard's Hill, the two next Redoubts on the East, and one on the 
West. General Heards to Parade on the Grand Parade, as a Reserve, and there 
wait the General's Orders, Coll. Glover's Regiment to Parade at the same place 
and for the same Purpose. Coll, Smallwood’s to Parade back of the General’s, for 
the same Purpose. 


a - 


Parole, 
Countersign. 


Original Order Bonk of General Washington 





WARNING TO THE SOLDIERS THAT BATTLE [IS IMMINENT 


HEAD Quarters, AUGUST 8TH, 1776. 
Parole Greenwich; Countersign Kensington. 

Passes by | Passes signed by the President of the Convention of New York are 
the President | to be deemed Authentic and noticed as such by Officers attending 
at the Ferries, 
Movements of } As the Movements of the Enemy & Intelligence by Deserters give 
the Enemy } the utmost reason to believe that the great Struggle in which we 
are contending for everything Dear to us, and our Posterity, is near at hand, the 
Arms in } General most carnestly recommends the closest attention to the State 
Order { of the Men’s Arms, Ammunition & Flints, that if we should be sud- 
denly called to action, nothing of this kind may be to Provide. | 
Keep yr | And he does most Anxiously Exhort both Officers and Soldiers not to 
Quarters ' he out of their Quarters or Incampments, especially early in the Morn- 
ing or tide of floods. A flag in the day time or a light at night, in the Fort of | 
Byard’s ]ill, with three Gunns from the same place fired quick, but \ Signal for | 

| 

| 


ee 








distinct, is to be considered as a Signal for the Troops to repair to | an Alarm 
their Alarm Posts and Prepare for Action, and that the Alarm may be more effectu- 
ally given, the Drums are immediately to beat to Arms, upon the Signals being given 
from Byard’s Hill. This order is not to be considered as countermanding the firing 
2 Gunns at Fort George, as formerly Ordered; that is also to be done upon an 
| Alarm, but the flag will not be hoisted at the old head Quarters in the Broadway. 
Coll. Parsons, Coll. Reed, Coll. Huntington, Coll. Webb, § Colls. to Attend 
| Coll. Wyllis, Coll. Bailey, Coll. Baldwin, Coll. McDougal, Coll. / at Head Quarters 
| and Lt. Coll. Shepard to attend at Head Quarters this ev ening at 6 o'clock. 
Brigadier for the Day, Lt. Sterling, Field Officer for the Picquet Coll. New- 
| comb, Lt. Coll. Russell, Maj. Ripley; for Main Guard Lt. Col. Reed, Brigade Maj. 
| for the Day. Henley. 
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SOLDIERS URGED TO HAVE REGARD FOR THEIR REPUTATIONS 


GENERAL FELLOWS’ OrpeERS, AuGuUST 8TH, 1776. | 
Against Fir-) A part of the Genl Orders of the 7th of August Current being as 
ing of Guns} follows, (viz:) as many of the Soldiers discharge their pieces, | 
under pretence of Ignorance of General Orders, and others haying leave to do so | 
from their Officers, because they can not draw their charge, the General directs 
that the Coll. or Commanding Officer of the Regiment cause a daily Inspection 
| to be made of the State of the Arms, and when any are found loaded which 
| can not be drawn, they are to cause such Men to Assemble on the Regimental 
| Parade, or some other Convenient Place, (at the same time of the Retreat beating), 
| and there discharge their Pieces, no Alarm will then be given, and the Officers 
will see there is no unnecessary firing. 
Exact ] Gen. Fellows expects from the Officers and Soldiers of the Bri- 
Compliance \ cade a most exact Compliance with the above Order. Gen. Fel- | 
lows orders that the Soldiers by no means take hurt or destroy the fruit or other 
Property of the Inhabitants; a Regard to their own Reputation Against Des- | 
only wae a strong fndueemabe to the Soldiers to Conform to troying Fruit | 
this Order. 





The Adjutants of the Respective Regiments in the Brigade {| Adiutants 
will attend upon the Brigade Major at three o'clock each Day, to at 3 o’clock 
receive Orders. 

GeSiSe Gob ake 

The Guards to consist of I. 3. 3. 3. I. I. and 52 Privates, of { Orders for 
which a Sergent & Corp'l & 12 Men will guard at the Head Quarters 7} the Guard 
of the Brigade, the Guards to be paraded on the General Parade at eight o'clock in 
the morning each day. 

It is expected that the Drummers and Fifers off Duty { Orders for Drum- 
attend at Head Quarters on the Usual Hours, (viz:) eight in i mers & Fifers 
the Morning, six in the Afternoon, and eight in the Evening. 

The Adjutants will make a Return of their Respective Regi- | Memos Ie to 
ments by tomorrow morning at 9 o'clock. No Person is to / Make a Return 

be allowed to pass the Guards after the beat of the Tattoo, without 1 Gaeeaee the 
giving the Countersign, Guards 
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WARNED TO REMEMBER WHAT THEIR COUNTRY EXPECTS OF THEM 


Heap Quarters, AuGuST 9TH, 1776. 
Parole, Lexingion; Countersign, Maryland. 

Artillery to } Capt. L. Sergeant of the Artillery, with two Field Pieces, to Attach 
Each Brigade {| himself to Gen. Heath’s Brigade, with the Ammunition Carts as 
ordered by Coll. Knox; while time will permit he must Manouvre with the Regi- 
ments of the Brigade, and practice as much as possible, the Horses not to be taken 
away from the Carts, but kept with yr. driver in some Conventent Place contiguous 
to the Brigade, so as to be ready at a Moment’s warning. Capt. Lt. Carpenter to 
do the same with Lt. Sterling’s Brigade. Capt. Lt. Johnson to do the same with 
Gen. Spencer’s Brigade; Capt, Lt. Crane to do the same with Gen. Fellows’ Bri- 
gade. An Ammunition Cart is provided for each Regiment, with Spare Cartridges; 
these Carts are Immediately to join the several] Regiments to which they belong, 
and keep with them in some safe Place near the Regiment. ~ The Water Casks 
The Quarter Master Gen’) to have the Water Casks Replenished. The Commissary 
General to deliver to the Coll. of each Regiment Rum in the 4 Rum Allowance 
Proportion of half a Pint to a man, the Coll. to make a Return of the number 
of his Men for this purpose, and see that it is properly dealt out, by putting it 
uwhder the Care of a very discreet Officer. 

As there are some Regiments yet deficient in Arms, the Vine Ag Respect= 
General directs that the Colls. or Commanders of Regiments see (ing Arms 
what good Arms there are belonging to the Sick, and put them into the hands of 
those that are well, and if there should still be a Deficiency, they are then to apply 


to the Adjutant General. 


The General Officers to be at Head Quarters this even- ({ Generals to Attend 
ing at 6 o'clock precisely. The General Exhorts every Man, - H. Q. Be Prepared 
both Officers and Soldiers, to be prepared for Action, to have lfor Action 
his Arms in the best Order, not to Wander from his Incampment or Quarters, to 
remember what their country expects of them; what a few brave Men have lately 
Brave in Carolina’ done in South Carolina against a powerful Fleet and Army; 
to acquit themselves like Men, and with the blessing of Heaven on so just a cause, 
we can not doubt success. 

Gen. Sullivan’s}) Coll. Glover and Coll. Smallwood’s Regiments are to be 


Regiment , under the Immediate direction of Brigadier Gen. Sullivan, 
till some further arrangement is made of the Brigade. 

Brig. Mai. } Nicholas Fisk Esq. is appointed Brigade Major to General Scott, 
Appointed \ he is to be obeyed and respected accordingly. Brigadier Gen. for 


the Day, Gen. Scott. Field Officers for the Picquet, Coll. Johnson. Lt. Coll. Phillips, 


CLEANLINESS OF THE CAMPS IN THE AMERICAN ARMY IN 1776 


Gen. Fettows’ Orpers, AUGUST 9TH, 1776. 


Ordered Camp } As the health of the Soldiery in a great measure depends 
Collimen ; upon the Cleanliness of the Camp, Gen. Fellows directs that a 
suitable number of Camp Collimen be appointed in each Regiment, who shall see 
nae Suitable Vaults are Dug near the Camp and Lines, and that the Camp is kept 
clean. 

Keep the The Officers will use their Utmost Influence to keep the Men and 
Men Clean Camp clean. 

Cr os ips GC. DB: 


Fatigue Party) A Fatigue Party of 2. 6. 6 6. 2, & 2, & 200 Privates to be 
veeene turned out and Parade tomorrow at 7 o'clock, to work on the 
ines, 

Oificers yee The Capt. of the Guard for the future will go the rounds once, 

and the Sergeants twice at least, each night, and see that the 
Centries are alert, and keep a good look out. Officers of the Day tomorrow, Maj, 
sears, Coll. Holman to turn out an Orderly Sergeant to attend at Gen. Washington's 
Head Quarters by 6 o'clock this evening. 
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COMPLAINTS AGAINST CONDUCT OF THE AMERICAN SOLDIERS 


Pa. New Castle, HEAD Quarters, AUGUST IOTH, 1776. 
Coun. Onslow. - Great complaints are made of the Soldiers taking away 
Flat Bottomed Boats | the lat Bottomed Boats which may now be wanted for 
the most Important Purposes, the General Absolutely forbids any Person Meddling 
with them at the Place where they are stationed, but by order of Gen. Putnam in 
writing, or by one of his Aide Camps, and the Officer of the Main Guard is to 
Guard Over) Detach a Subaltern and 20 Men. who are to Mount Guard over 
the Boats them, taking farther Orders from Gen. Putnam. The General will 
be obliged to every Officer and Soldier who, seeing them out of their Places, will 
bring them to their Station. Brigad’r for the Dav. Gen. Heard; Field Officer 
of the Picquet, Coll. Lacher, Lt. Coll. Hall & Maj’r Sherman, for Main Guard Lt. 
Coll. Hardinburgh. Brigade Maj’r for the Day Gordon. 
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| SOLDIERS WARNED AGAINST MOLESTATION OF PRIVATE 
PROPERTY 


GEN. FELLOWS’ OrbERS, AUG. IOTH, 1776. 


Fatigue Party } Guards as usual, that 250 Privates properly officered be 
turned out on Fatigue for tomorrow to Parade at 7 o'clock :n the Morning, the offi- 
cers will see that the Order of yesterday, respecting the Cleanliness of the Camp, 
is strictly observed. An Orderly Sergeant to he sent from Coll. Cary’s Regiment 
to Gen. Washington's Head Quarters at 6 oclock this afternoon, to relieve the 
Sergt now there, & one to be sent to the same Place to Relieve him, from Coll. 
Smith’s Regiment, tomorrow at 6 o'clock, and an Orderly Serg’t from Coll. 
Holman’s Regiment to attend at Head Quarters of the Brigade tomorrow Morning 
at 6 o'clock, there to obey such Orders as he may receive. 

Orders Disobeyed - The General is sorry to learn that notwithstanding his 
Orders of the ‘th of this Instant, respecting the Property of the Inhabitants, 
some Soldiers have destroyed the Fences & taken the Fruit near the Camp, he 
strictly forbids such conduct for the future and if any should be so hardy as to 
offend in this Respect, the Officers are directed to see that they are apprehended 
in order for punishment; this order, with that herein referred to, to be read at the 
Head of every Company. 
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SENTINELS ON THE BREASTWORKS WARNED TO DO THEIR DUTY 


BRIGADE ORDERS, AUGUST IITH, 1770. 


Capt’ns & Over=-} Capt. Allen of Coll. Cary’s Regiment, Captain Root of Coll. 
seers Appointed | Smith’s Regt and Ensign Bachelor of Coll. Holman’s Reg’t, 
are appointed to have the Superintendent of the Fatigue Men, and are to be con- 
| sidered and Returned on Command, accordingly. 
Orders for) [he Capt. of the Guard for the future will place two Centinels on the 
ye Guard { Breastworks betwixt the Camp and River, which Centinels are to 
Prevent the Soldiers passing over walking upon or any wise damaging those 
| No j} #£Works, and that no Filth be thrown into the Ditch, Officer Visit- 
| Filth; that there will be a Field Officer of the Day, who will ing the G, 
| visit the Guard and make Report to the Gen’l, the Capt. of the Guard will make 
| Report to the Officer of the Day, an Orderly Serg’t from Coll. Holman’s Reg’t to 
attend at Gen’l Washington’s Head Quarters tomorrow morning at 6 o'clock, Coll. 
Smith to furnish an Orderly Serg’t to attend at Head Quarters of the Brigade. 
Guard and Fatigue as Yesterday. , 
Officer of the Day. Cott. HoLMan. 
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FURLOUGHS AND DISCHARGES WITHHELD WHILE ACTION IS 
HOURLY EXPECTED 


Heap QuarRTEeRS, AUGUST IITH, 1776. 
Parole, Portsmouth; Countersign, Roxbury. 


No Furlough ) No Furlough or Discharge after this Day are to be granted to Off- 
or Discharge | cers or Soldiers, without the knowledge or Consent of the Com- 


mander in Chief, when an Action 1s hourly expected, a Case must be very Extra- 
ordinary which can Warrant an application of this kind, but if such should happen, 
the Colls. are to Satisfy their Brigadiers first; The Brigadiers, if they concur in it, 
are then to apply at Head Quarters, from whence only Furloughs are to Issue till 
further Orders. 
Pay Master) The Honourable Continental Congress having been Pleased to 
Appointed $ allow a Pay Master to each of the established Regiments, and 
directed the General to appoint them, He desires the Field Officers of each Regi- 
ment to recommend Suitable Persons; they are to be Persons of Integrity and 
Fidelity, good Accountants and fair Writers, their pay is 26 Dollars and 24 per 
Callendar Months. 
Returns \iesohed When a Prisoner 1s put under Guard, the Officer who sends him 
Prisoners are there is not only to put down the Crime he stands charged with, 
put under G. but the Regiment and Company to which he belongs, and he 
should also note the Witnesses Names to Prove the charge. 
Court Martial | The Court Martial is to set tomorrow as a Court of Enquiry 
on Lt. Messeir of Coll. Lasher’s Regiment, for Misbehaviours to his Superior Off- 
cer. Joseph Martin of Capt. Hurd’s Company in Coll. Silliman’s Regiment, tryed 
by a Gen. Court Martial of which Coll. Willis was President, for abusing and rob- 
bing a Woman in the Market, is acquitted for want of evidence. Hugh Cahaggon, 
(a transient Person), And Richard Kief belonging to Coll. Nicleson’s Regiment, 
convicted by the same Court Martial of Stealing a Coat and several Firelocks from 
Capt. Dickson’s Company, were Sentenced to receive 39 Lashes each. The Gen 
approves the above Sentence, Orders Martin to be discharged, and the Sentence 
upon Cahaggon and Kief to be executed tomorrow Morning at Guard Mounting, 
a Drummer from each Regiment in General Wadsworth’s Brigade to attend the 
Executing the Sentence upon Cahaggon, and then he is to be turned out of Camp, 
and taken up if ever found in it again. 
Ag. Centries ace The Practice of Centries sitting down while on their Post 
Down wh’n on Post) is so Unsoldierly, that the Gen’l is ashamed to see it Pre- 
vails so much in the Army, at Night especially it is of the Most Dangerous Con- 
sequence, as it Occasions a Centinal’s Sleeping in his Post, when otherwise he 
would be Watchfull, the Gen'l requests the Officers, especially those on Guard, and 
Visiting Rounds, to caution the Soldiers Against it, and have all Conveniences 
for that Purpose Removed. 
Arms Kept Officers and Soldiers will be very carefull in Case of Damp Weather 
Dry to have their Arms kept Dry & fit for Action. Brigadier for the 
Day Gen’l Wadsworth; Field Officer for the Picquet, Coll. Maleomb, Lt. Coll. Clap, 
Jay'r Wells, for Main Guard Maj’r Day, Brigade Maj’r for the Day Wyllis. 
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SENTENCE OF THIRTY LASHES FOR SLEEPING AT HIS POST | 
HEAD QuaArTERS, AUGUST I2TH, 1776. 
Granting / The Business of granting Passes, proveing burthensome to Messrs. 


| 

| 
Ferry Passes} Bemier, Ray and Wilmot, three others are added to them, (viz) | 
William Gostorth, John Campbell and Sam’l Copperthwait; any Paper Signed by | 
: 





either of them 1s to be allowed. 
The Honourable the Continental Congress have been Pleased to appoint the 

following Gen'ls, Maj’r Gen'ls of the Army of ye United States.— 

William Heath Esq. 
Mai. Gen’ls } Joseph Spencer Esq. 
Appointed j John Sullivan Esq. 

Nathan Green Esq. 

And the following Gent'n Brig. Gen’ls. | 

James Reed Esq. | 

Coll. John Nixon, 
Brig. Gen’Is) Coll. Arthur St. Clair, 
Appointed j Coll. Alex’r McDugal, 

Coll. Sam’] Holcomb Parsons. 

Coll. James Clinton. 
They are to be respected and obeyed accordingly. 
A Court Martial } Jacob Jones in Capt. Stienrod’s Company Reg’t late Coll. 
McDugal’s, tryed by a Court Martial whereof Coll. Wyllis was President, and 
Convicted of Sleeping on his Post, sentanced to receive 30 Lashes. The Gen’] 
approves the sentance, and orders it to be executed at the Usual time and Place. 
Spears Arrived } A Quantity of Spears being Arrived, the Gen’l Officers com- 
manding Posts where they may be wanted are to make Report and draw for them, 
through the Adju’t Gen'l, Brigad’r for ye Day Gen’l Lord Sterling, Field Officers 
for the Picquet, Coll. Seldon, Lt. Coll. Jacobs, Maj’r Mead, for Main Guard Lt. 
Coll. Briarly, Brigade Maj'r for the Day Henley. 
An Advertisement } Stolen on Friday Evening, a plain, small Silver Watch, 
Maker’s name J. Grundle, London, No. 10713; whoever will bring it to the Assist- 
ant Quarter Master Gen'ls Offce shall receive five Dollars reward, and no Ques- 
tions asked, if offered for sale it 1s desired that it may be stopped. 

Parole, STOWE. 
Countn, TEMPLE, 
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Where ig the Supreme Power of the {eopiv & Js the 
Grend of Public Opinion Toward Early Hederalism 


BY 
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New Yorn 


Editor of ‘Constitutional History of the United States,” second volume, 
by George Ticknor Curtis—Member of Editoria) Staff of “The 
American Lawyer and Corporation Law Review’ as 
Authority on National and International Law 
Member of the New York Bar 


ONTEMPORARY 
thought in America, in 
this year when Ameri- 
can politics are foremost 
in the minds of the peo- 
ple is concentrated on a 
principle of self-govern- 
ment—the problem of Nationalism. 
Washington, the first president of the 
republic, was its first exponent. 
Roosevelt, the twenty-seventh presi- 
dent of the United States, is its pres- 
ent day champion. 

With Congress now in session, and 
party leaders sounding the alarm, the 
recent words of Justice Harlan, of the 
United States Supreme Court, are po- 
tent: “What, let me ask, are some of 
the grounds upon which the pessimist 
of these days bases his fears for the 
safety of our institutions? He per- 
suades himself to believe that the 
trend in public affairs to-day is 
toward the centralization of all gov- 
ernmental power in the nation, and 
the destruction of the rights of the 
States. If this were really the case, 
the duty of every American would be 
to resist such a tendency by every 
means In his power. A national goy- 
ernment for national affairs, and State 
governments for State affairs, is the 
foundation rock upon which our insti- 

itions rest. Any serious departure 
from that principle would bring dis- 
aster upon the American people and 
upon the American system of free 
government. But the fact is not as 
the pessimist alleges it to be. The 

e 4 people 2~¢ more determined 
t., r time their history to 
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maintain both national and State 
rights, as those rights exist under the 
Union ordained by the Constitution. 

The best friends of States’ 
rights, permit me to say, are not those 
who habitually denounce as illegal 
everything done by the General Govy- 
ernment, but those who recognize the 
Government of the Union as possess- 
ing all the powers granted to it in the 
Constitution, either expressly or by 
necessary implication; for, without a 
general government possessing such 
powers in relation to matters of na- 
tional concern, the States would be in 
perpetual conflict, and lose their pres- 
tige before the world. With equal 
truth, it may be said that the best 
friends of the Union are those who 
hold that the States possess all gov- 
ernmental powers not granted to the 
General Government and that are not 
inconsistent with the Constitution of 
the United States or with a republi- 
can form of government.” 

In a nation of more than eighty mil- 
lion people, there must be almost as 
many differences of opinions, in some 
details, at least, as there are minds. 
Only through frank and intelligent 
discussion of these national problems 
can the solution be found. 

It 1s not the intent of these pages to 
enter into these constitutional argu- 
ments, but rather to present all views, 
placing the entire responsibility for 
the argument on the author of the 
statements. Such is the argument 
here presented by one who heart- 
ily supports the administration and 
who is a pronounced Nationalist. 











Monument Erected at Galveston, Texas 
In Memory of those who fought in the Texan Revolution— 
By Louis Amateis, Sculptor 
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O problem now before the 
thoughtful men of our 
country is of equal im- 
portance with that of 
the relative powers of 
the nation and of the 
states. 

No one has stated so clearly the 
true solution as James Wilson in his 
letter to Washington, in which he 
said: “Neither vacancies nor inter- 
ferences will be found between the 
limits of the two jurisdictions which 
together compose, or ought to com- 
pose, only ene comprehensive system 
of government and laws.” 

The temporary downfall of nation- 
alism, or, as it was then erroneously 
called “Federalism,” occurred under 
the populistic lead of Jefferson, who 
used the opposition to the Alien and 
Sedition Laws, and to the ill-concealed 
“aristocracy’ of Hamilton, Adams 
and Sherman to place himself in the 
saddle. The theory of statesright 
blossomed and flourished amazingly, 
until checked by the issues and results 
of the Civil War. 

The amazing growth of the coun- 
try and many grave problems un- 
known of the fathers have caused a 
rapid growth of the spirit of true 
nationalism under which, as many of 
our profoundest thinkers believe, the 
greatest good to the greatest number 
will be secured; and this upon the 
lines drawn by Wilson and extended 
by other thinkers to meet the exigen- 
cies of the twentieth century. 

The reflections I present are not in 
full accord with the opinions of some 
eminent judges; they are submitted as 
thoughts resting upon fair “reason” 
rather than upon “authority.” Since 
a broad nationalistic conception of the 
Constitution was given by this writer 
to the press in 1901, and more in detail 
during the past year in several papers, 
there have been many others who have 
advanced ideas more or less in line 
with, or opposed to, that conception 
of nationality. 
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A highly esteemed correspondent 
and constitutional student has hon- 
ored me with his partially dissenting 
views, which may serve as the text for 
this paper. 

I understand him to say that he does 
not believe that there are inherent 
powers in the National Congress, but 
that there are such powers in the 
United States as a nation. Also, that 
the people of the United States did ex- 
pressly delegate to, and make the na- 
tional government their agent for the 
exercise of all powers relating to, and 
necessary for, the general welfare of 
the whole people. 

It seems clear to me that the Con- 
gress, as the sole legislative body, has, 
legislatively, all the law-making power 
of the national government, as being 
the sole legislative agent of the people 
who can act only by an agent. 

My dissenting friend also said that 
“the people established the Constitu- 
tion, through and by means of which 
they delegated the exercise of national 
powers to the national government, 
and at the same time acquiesced in the 
exercise by the states of all other 
powers not delegated to the Congress, 
or prohibited to the states.” But even 
if there were such an acquiescence on 
the part of the national government, 
such fact would not militate against a 
resumption of the national power. 

Where is that acquiescence asserted 
in the Constitution? I cannot find it 
except by straining the Tenth Amend- 
ment. I note, also, his forcible ex- 
pression that the people “strapped 
themselves” by the “unreasonable and 
almost impossible provisions regard- 
amendments,” and also by the Tenth 
Amendment. 

The Tenth Amendment as to reser- 
vations should be construed together 
with the previous eighteenth clause 
(or to “other powers”) of Section 8, 
Article I. 

It is claimed by the school of Jeffer- 
son and Calhoun that those provisions 
forged steel straps. But the people 
and their delegates had no right to 
“strap themselves” unreasonably, or 
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against moral law, or against any of 
the fundamental principles of their an- 
cient liberties, except, conceivably, for 
a brief and dire emergency, which 
could not run against posterity. 

Can we hold that the tenth amend- 
ment cancels or limits the eighteenth 
clause as to “other powers?” I think 
not. 

In my judgment, the Tenth Amend- 
ment has no relation to, nor effect 
upon the seventeen “enumerated 
powers” in the seventeen clauses of 
Section 8, nor upon the “other 
powers’ spoken of in the eighteenth 
clause as being “vested in the govern- 
ment of the United States” 

What are those “other powers?” 
Clearly, not any of the seventeen 
“foregoing powers” previously enu- 
merated in the seventeen clauses. 

Those seventeen were expressly 
named, by way of a partial enumera- 
tion, and as being the most familiar 
powers of a legislature, while those 
not named, but called “other powers,” 
were more or less inherent, vested, or 
ancillary, by virtue of the mere fact 
that there was then constituted an 
organized government of the English- 
speaking race. 

All the powers, contemplated, dele- 
gated, necessary, inherent or vested, 
were to or in the “government of the 
United States,” and not to, or in the 
United States. 

When our people, as a body of per- 
sons living together in one country 
became a iully organized nation, by 
virtue of their Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, they became a sovereign 
nation with all the powers and rights 
essential and appertaining to a nation 
of the English-speaking race. In 
the people, then, resided all powers 
essential to their own government, at 
home and abroad. 

Without any formal or written Con- 
stitution of laws, they might have de- 
clared: “Washington shall be the ex- 
ecutive; Jay, Wilson and others, the 
Supreme Court; Hancock, Adams, 
Madison, and others the legislature,” 
and, co instante, by force of custom, 
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common and international law, and 
necessity, each of those departments, 
executive, legislative and judicial, 
would have been clothed with full 
and ample powers for the exercise of 
their respective functions, to the full 
extent of every exigency affecting the 
general welfare of their people. 

But, after long experimentation un- 
der a congressional, or parliamentary 
rule, and under a “league,” “‘federa- 
tion,” or “compact” ‘having loose and 
inadequate Articles of Confederation 
for their national charter, they, ‘the 
people,’ formed the present Constitu- 
tion to secure a welded “Union” in- 
stead of a mere federation of individ- 
ual and antagonistic states. To that 
end the Constitution provided for 
ereater and more perfectly defined 
national power, and less, and more 
clearly limited powers were allowed 
to remain in the several state govern- 
ments. Indeed, the most striking 
feature of the Constitution consists 
in the completeness with which it 
stripped the states of every shred of 
real “sovereignty,’ every national, 
“eeneral,” interstate, and international 
sovereign power, and left in them only 
that very limited sovereignty—if it be 
‘sovereignty’ —which resides in the 
municipal and police power of the 
ceographical localities, called “states.” 

Can it be supposed that their ob- 
ject was to put on “straps,” chains 
or shackles, and to make a weak gov- 
ernment, weaker than if they had no 
Constitution? 

Did the people, as a nation, intend 
to create—did they create a body 
styled by them “the government of 
the United States,” with bonds and 
straps around its members with in- 
tent to forbid the use of any powers 
customary, necessary and arable for 
national exigencies? Such conduct 
would have been repugnant to com- 
mon sense, and it should not be 
charged to the framers except upon 
the clearest proof of an intent to make 
a weak and insufhcient government. 

Nothing but the Tenth Amendment 
(which was made by legislative action 
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and not by conventions), can give any 
color of warrant for such an intent. 
That legislative amendment related 
only to “delegated” powers, and could 
not affect powers inherent in charac- 
ter, nor upon the “other powers” 
vested in the government, either by 
custom, inheritance, necessity, inher- 
ency, nor by virtue of the laws of na- 
tions, nor of the common law in force 
throughout the colonies and their suc- 
cessors, the states. 

it may be conceded that the framers 
ot the Constitution had the physical 
power to forge straps and fetters that 
would, apparently, rob them of their 
normal vigor and fitness to meet all 
exigencies. 

Did they make such chains incapa- 
ble of removal except by an almost 
impossible formal amendment, or by 
another general convention, or by a 
revolution? Cannot those chains be 
dissolved by the agua regia of wise 
and sound interpretation? 

There is no question that the Con- 
gress is the only national legislature, 
and that its sole function ts legislation 
for the generul welfare of the whole. 

It law-making for the national wel- 
fare be its sole end, or the sole ground 
for its existence, and there be no 
other competent legislation, then the 
“powers” or the “means” to that end 
must be fully adequate, or the Con- 
gress is an object of contempt. 

It ought not to be conceivable that 
the very wise men who framed the 
Constitution could have been so blind 
as to create the greatest of govern- 
ments, and, at the same time, hamper 
it with a self-acting device for its 
emasculation or distinction. Let us 
consider, together, three sentences of 
the Constitution. 

The first, and most important, is 
that which declares the intent, object, 
or purpose of the whole instrument. 
It is the enacting, declaratory and 
first clause of the Constitution and by 
the noblest and clearest words avows 
the purpose of the people: 


We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect union, estab- 
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lish justice, insure domestic tranquility, 
provide for the common defence, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our poster- 
terity, do ordain and establish this Consti- 
tution for the United States of America. 


The eighth section of Article I enu- 
merates some of the more familiar 
powers which the Congress, alone, 
may exercise. The first seventeen 
clauses of this section name seven- 
teen acts that the Congress only may 
perform, and thus it was made mani- 
test that all of these seventeen acts 
were excluded from the executive and 
judicial authorities. The very im- 
portant eighteenth clause empowers 
the Congress: 

To make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary to carry into execution the foregoing 
seventeen powers, and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the govern- 


ment of the United States, or in any officer 
or department thereof. 


What are the other “powers?” 
Clearly, powers other than the seven- 
teen “foregoing powers.” 

This eighteenth clause surely au- 
thorizes the Congress to make all 
laws necessary to execute the seven- 
teen enumerated powers “granted” to 
that sole national legislature, and also 
all the “other powers” “vested in the 
government.” 

As the word “government” is used 
it means and includes, collectively and 
severally, the three departments—the 
executive, the Congress and the judi- 
ciary—and the words, “other powers,” 
manitestly mean all powers other than 
the seventeen which the Constitution 
vests in each and all of the three de- 
partments, which, in fact, are the goy- 
ernment. Those powers which are 
expressly vested in the executive and 
the judiciary I do not now consider, 

In other parts of the Constitution, 
a tew powers other than the seven- 
teen are enumerated ; among them are 
several not strictly legislative, but 
more in the field of executive jurisdic- 
tion, such as the power to declare war, 
to propose amendments, to govern 
territories, to admit new states. But 
for this specific grant of these powers 
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to the Congress they would have been 
within the powers and functions of the 
president or depositary of all the ex- 
ecutive power. In line with this con- 
ception of ample nationality it may be 
asked, Can the issue of unconstitu- 
tionality be raised against an amend- 
ment of the Constitution itself? 

Several such amendments conceiv- 
ably might be made in violation of 
fundamental laws higher than our 
written Constitution of 1787. For in- 
Stance: 

A provision that a criminal should 
execute himself; that he should be 
punished without a trial; that private 
property should always escheat to 
the government; that the government 
could take private property without 
compensation; that a man might 
marry his niece; that there should be 
no heirship; that no man_ should 
choose his own occupation, but be 
directed in respect thereto by some 
officer; that he should not own weap- 
ons; that representation in the Senate 
should be in proportion to the number 
of inhabitants, etc. 

As an actual existing example of 
an unconstitutional provision, I point 
to the Eleventh Amendment which 
forbids a suit by an alien, or by a citi- 
zen of one state against another state. 
This declares that a state may be, by 
order of the Constitution, a chartered 
thief, as against an alien, or against 
another citizen of the United States 
if he be also a citizen of another state. 
Under this provision, many states, to 
the extent of many millions, are pro- 
tected in the dishonest withholding of 
sums justly due to those who are not 
its own citizens. It is the one black 
and shameful spot on the Constitution. 
And it was the outcome of the greed 
and jealousy of the states, whose van- 
ity led them to claim a “sovereignty” 
not expressed in the original Consti- 
tution in 1787, but which they sought 
to foist upon it by the Eleventh 
Amendment proclaimed in 1798, un- 
der which they claim that they “re- 
served” a residuum of power amount- 
ing to a real sovereignty. Violative 
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of common honesty, it was, of course, 
contrary to public policy and gravely 
injurious, not only to each state, but 
to the Union itself, and earned for us 
the contempt due to repudiators. 

Although this amendment has sey- 
eral times, by decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, been successfully in- 
voked, it is not unreasonable to hope 
that deeper and more philosophical 
consideration will result adversely to 
the constitutionality of that amend- 
ment. 

These facts show that it is wrong 
to regard the literal text of the written 
Constitution as the actual and final 
law until formerly changed by a tech- 
nical amendment. The Constitution 
framed at Philadelphia was; appar- 
ently, the best modus vivendi attaina- 
ble in 1787. But, like every written 
instrument, it demands to be inter- 
preted by its environment, anteced- 
ents, intent and spirit, as well as by its 
actual words. 

The delegates who framed the Con- 
stitution, as a collective body repre- 
sented the people of the country as a 
whole, and as citizens of their several 
states, in the names of the states as 
individual political bodies “consented” 
thereto. And, subsequently, the other 
conventions of the people, held in their 
several states, ratified the instrument 
so “framed” by the people and “con- 
sented to” by the states. 

So, we see, that the enacting clause, 
which is the first sentence of the Con- 
stitution, declared that “We, the peo- 
ple, do ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution.” And that the last, or 
attesting sentence, says: “Done in 
convention by the unanimous consent 
of all twelve the states present.” 

This form of attestation was sug- 
gested by Franklin just before the 
affixing of the signatures. Thus, it 
appears that the people framed and 
ordained the Constitution, and that, in 
addition, the states as states “con- 
sented” thereto, by way of attestation. 

The instrument, being a political 
charter, made by and in behalf of a 
people, for their own government, and 
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not a compact or contract between 
two parties, or between the several 
states and the “United States,” needed 
no attestation. The people at large 
created a charter for themselves and 
their posterity upon large and general 
lines for their governance and that 
of the various political and geograph- 
ical subdivisions of their country. 

It was a completed instrument and 
ready for final ratification by the con- 
ventions to be held in the several 
states as soon as the last vote upon its 
provisions had been taken in the Gen- 
eral Convention at Philadelphia. A 
certificate of the secretary, or Wash- 
ington’s letter of transmission to the 
Congress would have given authenti- 
cation as well as did the clause of 
attestation. 

The “consent” thus secured by 
Franklin seems to have been superflu- 
ous, for the instrument had been 
framed by the people themselves who 
occupied the areas called “states,” and 
who themselves constituted the states. 
The act of the people at large included 
and was also the act of the states, as 
the whole includes all of its parts. 

I conceive that, under the sentences 
quoted, and under the conceded his- 
torical facts, the Congress, as the sole 
national legislature, has plenary power 
to enact all laws necessary to provide 
for the general welfare by effectually 
exercising not only the seventeen enu- 
merated powers, but also the “other 
powers’ not named, but vested in the 
government, its departments and 
offices. And these “other powers” in- 
clude not only all the powers named 
in the Constitution, but also the other 
and unnamed powers, which are in- 
stitutional, inherited, inherent, and 
necessarily inseparable from the office 
of an executive, a court, and a legis- 
lature, subject only to specific prohi- 
bitions. And there are no such pro- 
hibitions upon the power of the Con- 
gress in respect to national, interna- 
tional and interstate functions. 

I also hold that our people—‘one 
people” according to the words of the 
declaration—has but one government, 
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the national, and that the sub-govern- 
ments of the several geographical sub- 
divisions, called ‘‘states,”’ are subdi- 
visions of that one government and 
are Only local or quasi-municipal in 
character, and that every law they 
make is void if in conflict with the 
Constitution, treaties and laws of their 
over-lord, the “United States of 
America,’ whose orders are “the su- 
preme law of the land.” The legisla- 
tion of a state is largely under per- 
mission, and always subject to the 
qualification that it cannot be permit- 
ted to oppose the general welfare of 
the people as a whole. 

Who is to determine whether or not 
a particular law of the Congress is, or 
is not promotive of the general wel- 
fare? As a matter of first instance, I 
conceive that the Congress, as the sole 
legislative representative of the whole 
nation, is the sole judge of that ques- 
tion. It is purely one, in that aspect, 
of policy, and being a political ques- 
tion of expediency is not within 
court jurisdiction, if, on other 
grounds, contrary to the Constitution, 
it may be considered by the court. 

But beyond that first-instance power 
there is the great General Court of 
Vox Populi. That all-powerful court 
may reverse the decision of the court 
of first-instance, substitute a new 
Congress and vacate the law of the 
first finding. There, and there only, 
is the “check” upon a possibly erro- 
neous decision by an existing Con- 
gress that a certain Jaw does provide 
for the general welfare. 

Far better when an urgent and gen- 
eral public need occurs, as for uni- 
formity, publicity and regulation of 
corporations, etc., to enact such law 
as in its judgment best promotes the 
general welfare, than to endure the 
ill of lacking the law until some 
amendment may tardily be ratified. 
And this can be done, not by “bend- 
ing’ the true constitution by the 
power of “construction,” but by 
Straightening out the warped and 
imaginary Constitution created and 
worshiped as a rigid and stony idol. 






The key of Yesterday 

I threw away, 

And now, too late, 

Before Tomorrow’s close- 
locked gate 


Helpless I stand—in vain 
to pray! 

In vain to sorrow! 

Only the key of yesterday 

Unlocks tomorrow! 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 
HY FRANCIS TREVELYAN MILLER 








This last leaf brings us to the threshold 
of a year of rich promises—a year in which 
the people will return to the basic principles 
of “Live and let live,” after a mad, blind 
flight into storm-tossed regions of finan- 
cial and municipal administration. Ambi- 
tion, overwrought by competition, breaks 
into a terrific struggle for supremacy, 1n 
which the swift pace carries many men far 
off their intended course. But man’s in- 
herent instinct for fairness cries “Halt!” 
The public conscience arises in disap- 
proval. The unfortunates who have 
allowed their ambition to generate into 
unrestrained passion of greed are re- 
moved from the paths of society, cast out 
and dishonored by the memories and the 
records of their brotherhood. The condi- 
tions which have existed during the last 
twelve months do mot impeach faith in 
mankind, but prove, as nothing else could 
do, the immutable strength of character 
that dominates the human race with an irre- 
sistible power that no nation nor epoch can 
weaken. The public conscience to-day is 
clear and unsullied. It has warned all 
men of its relentlessness. Finance and pol- 
itics are on the time-paved road where the 
man who wins must do so by honor and 
labor, by virtue, not by craft. The air 
has been clarified. The spring must be 
redolent with the wholesomeness that 
always follows a “winter of discontent.” 









The rejuvenescence of the public con- 
science which is now following the dismal 
hour of dark finance, like the reassuring 
rainbow after the storm, is one of the ever 
present opportunities to observe the evolu- 
tion of national. character through Huis- 
tory. I cannot accept the old theory of 
predestination, I believe that men and na- 
tions must work out their own rise or fall. 
Nevertheless, I am convinced that there is 
a science to History, whereby every day's 
work leaves its impress on national charac- 
ter, and by tracing the records one may 
actually see and feel the metamorphosis of 
a nation. Moreover, by a sense of analy- 
zation and proportion, one may look with 
keen discernment into the far future of 
our national life with as much accuracy as 
the business man may look into the future 
of his business. The sole element which 
holds man to his work is the belief, which 
he has formed from his knowledge of the 
past, that he is building along sound lines 
that will give him a sure future, Any 
other condition throws man into the 
slough of despondency and despair, and 
makes him unfit for further living. In 
fact, every legislative enactment, every 
move in the business world, even the prep- 
aration of the mother in the home for the 
morrow, is based upon the experiences of 
the yesterdays summed up with the needs 
of to-day. This is the science of History. 











Not only the hope of the living, but the 
hope of the dying, is based upon the science 
of History through which mankind com- 
putes from the historical records of all ages, 
and the light of his own’ intellect thrown 
onto his daily experiences, that there is 
an historical sequence to the life through 
which we are now passing. Much of this 
surety comes through the historical records 
of that greatest of histories—the Scrip- 
tures. Our conception of what death, or 
life after death, may bring is an imagery 
that we have formed from our interpreta- 
tion of History. Historical fact photo- 
graphs a vision on our memories—call this 
vision imagination if you will. It is, never- 
theless, the soul light in mankind flashed 
from the Infinite. I recall a master-intel- 
lectualist recently remarking that we debar 
ourselyes from the treasures of the uni- 
verse by the hereditary resignation with 
which we sojourn in the limited prison of 
our senses; Our imaginations, such as we 
have to-day, accommodate us too easily to 
captivity. It is mot the gross knowl- 
edge of historical fact that makes 
History worth while, but the intuition, the 
presentiment, the imagery that it develops 
in the mind. Mere collection of histor- 
ical data is but a pleasing pastime. 
Its value depends wholly upon its 
service in arriving at conclusions. This 
is the true greatness of all History. 


The pages of this journal are founded 
upon the desire to build in America 
an institution in which History could be 
presented with a personality and an individ- 
uality that would stimulate patriotism— 
and patriotism is nothing more than the 
stimulation of the imagination. And in the 
stimulation of the imagination lies not 
alone the secret key that unlocks the mean- 
ing of the historical records of the nation, 
but its Art, its Science, its Morals—all 
that is above solution by brute force. I 
would not be misunderstood. Do not 
thoughtlessly confound imagination with 
exaggeration nor prevarication. The J ruth 
is the primal element in History as in all 
things else, but the truth is but the foun- 
dation for reasoning men to construct in 
their imaginations the powerful edifices that 
may be built upon the foundation of fact. 
The Truth is the mother of /maginatton; 
and every upward step in the world’s prog- 
ress—all that man has ever done worth 
while—is the child of /maginatton, and the 
grandchild of Truth, A classicist recently 
said, in discussing this service of History, 
that there is a meaning behind all facts if 
one can only discover it, and to introduce 
this intellectuality not only adds enthusi- 
asm and life to History, but places it on a 
distinctly higher plane. This is the public 
service of these pages—the building of a 
strong Nattonal character through History. 
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